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INTRODUCTIOif. 


TO        . 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  MILTON. 

ONK    or   tRB   ABPREtSKTATIVSS    IN    THE   COMMONS   HOUSE   OE 
'      VARLIAMBi^T   TOm   THE   COVNTV   OE  TOEK. 

MY  P^&  hOmO, 

1AM  peraqadcdy  that'  your  Lordahip  will  not 
bedspfeased  to  see  ymnr  Aame  'maotibeAf  aft 
the  begiftining  of  an  Introduction  to  the  fourth 
vpinnie  of  MnBiicke's  posthumous  works*  The 
hereditary  in^rest)  which. you  possess^  in  whati 
ever,  regards  the  publick  labonrs  of  tHat  gnat 
Man  and  ^tuigmshed  .Siaftesnian,  wil^  form^ 
X^  trust,  hut  a  sma/i  part  of  your  claim  to  snob 
a  diatfilction.  Yonr  father,  and  your  grea^-uiide 
tfafijlate  JManqpie^  of  Aoclcinghara,  in  addition 
to  the  happmess,  which  they^  enjoyed,  of  his 
pKBonal  ^1ntimacy  and  iUendshtp,  had  also  the 
giatiflcalion  of  being  in  a  high  degree  instni'* 
mental' in. the  direction  of  those  labours  to  .the 
mrvsx  of  their  bdontry*  .  I  well  remember,  that 
MnfiaskemaaifiEeted  no  ordinary  sensation  of 
joy  At  your  birth.;  an  event,  wMeh  he  c^idered 
j;  A  2  to 
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to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  essential 
interests  c^  the  imtioth    Thp  heir  to  a  title  con- 
veymg  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the  legislative  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  and  to  a  landed  property, 
among  the   first  in  value  and  amplitude;  the 
future  Hes^d  of  a  family,  whose  alliances  and 
connexions  spread  its  influence  through  a  wide 
raiige  of  social  aiidi  poKtical  iritercbiirse,  and 
gave  it  a  sensible  and  permanent  weight  in  all 
matters  of  State,  could  not  be  regarded  by  him 
with  indifference.     Nor  will  this  appear  extraor- 
dinary, when  it  is  considered,  that  tii^  priiidiples 
6f  the  party,'  of  Iwhich  he  ikdew,.  yotii  wduld  al- 
most necessarily  beccHBe.  a  distinguished  ^itaem- 
ber^  and\pr6bably:an  .eaxiineni  support;   ^rid- 
oiples  founded  upon  the  basisiof  political  liberty, 
and  caicujated,  in. their  practical  application,  to 
promote  its  security  in  this;  nation^had  been 
more  philosophically  develbped,. and. more. ac- 
curately .d^fined^vniore  systematically  antmged^ 
and  appUed  isdth  inore^pr6foQnd\wisdoni)t6  theii; 
practical  obj^t^  by  him,'than<by!aDyl<dlier'{ffif-^ 
son;  principles  too,  not : less, waradydherishcd 
in  >his  heart,  than  firmly  lendbraced ! iiy  iliis>.un<f 
derstanding.  MKsintereflted  :patri6tism,^lle3kiaK:w«' 
you ' would  imbibe  from  the  lessons  of  your  vir* 
tuous  pdrentB/jand  a^  Whig  patriot  aloae  was  .to 
be :  expeoled  firoih:  the  house  o£  rWciiitviorth. 
When  be  was  taken  iieai>u8^  ^/lou  had)iidfc  afci> 
{  :  tained 


t)|e  /Studious  peiiiaal  of  his  wiiting^  }m9.i\M 
»  gr^atj  4flg|fce;  «ilpplfe?d\that  loM<  ^;JIad  Jk» 
Uved^to' kna^  bl^w  firmly  and- eeatously  you  afa 
.  al^li$Mi^  t|>(  t))e  priQci|)le8  wln^h .  be  fa^d^  :invE9^ 
riably  maintained,  ajadhf^¥i(,^«teadily'ra^ ^map- 
fully  you  come  forward,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
♦heir  mpp9f!lic^lwii^\^^y^:.^rw 

p^k^kfi^^  ^qs^latioH^ftt  lefwt,  per- 

^p9i0^imboj^^:o£^he^AT  tinned ^Qotwithstandr 
ing  the  triumphant  ciyre€|r,r*  whici^  H^  <^^ ;  U> 
the  enemies  of  Whiggism,  in  consequence  of 
divf^opB  yfklm  it^^^f  ;an4^  t^:^pMby.  oi  the 
peopliB'j&om  VfitJiWitr  .    ...  - 

:|^  tbe  mimd.^  Mr.  Burke  poUticd  frntaclples 
y^fotens^  object  .oC-bai^dn  9f0Q\iiMii^,.  Wisdopa 
iphipiwi&s  9l^'ir§ys.pfa;($i«ftl.^  W.bat<&ver  his.unr 
deTstatiding^a4jipt0d^  as  'tr0h,  nifidc^  its^wf^ip 
b^:towtft,  .apdi8^k;d0?p  intp  iHiwd  bi8*r4ent 
lAi:ig^rismm&c^^mP/mktfi^  >*itlx  pmmptitjwte 
«W<t«ftgc«Mf»,;e^eiyr:9ecaBipnj  a^yiqg  it  jto 
j^9>,4i9§'Of  mankind.  How  large  a  portion  of 
an  active  and  laborious  life  was  thus  employed, 
will  be.se0^  in  otir  fUture  histoiy  of  it.    Where 


shall  we  Und  fecordgd  e«^dns  of  active  bette* 
vrienoei  at  once  s(y  numerous^  so  varied^  and  so 
important)  made  by  one  mto?  Amongst  these^ 
ihe  redress  of  wrongs  and  Uie  \.protecti<m  of. 
tuiieakness  ^m  tKe  expression  of  power,  wek« 
tAwi  conspicuous:  And  of  thk  kind  the  Im^ 
pea<^hment  of  Mn  Hastings  was  considered  by ' 
Mr.  Burke,  as  beyond  itU  comparison  t^e  inosl 
interesting  and  momentous. 


The  volume/  Which  is  now  inacifbed  to  yofif 
Loji^dsbip,  relates  tio  that  pioceeding:;  a  pto* 
ceeding,  which  that  virtuous  and-  enlightened 
Representative  hi^Id-  to*  be  t&e  ttidst  importaAt:  <^ 
Ihis  padiamentaiy  t&bours*  ' 

The  assumption  of  arbitrary  power,  ita  what* 
ever  shape  it  appeared,  whether  under  the  veil  of 
legitimacy,  or  skulking  in  the  disguise  of  state 
necessity*  or  presenting  the  shaoaeiess  front  oi 
usurpation ^  whethw  the  prescriptive  claims 
ascendancy,  or  the  brief  career  of  offldal  aui 
ihority,  or  the  newly^acquired  dominion  of 
a  mob^i  was  the  sure*  object  -of  his  defjesliati^ 
and  hostility/  His  endeavours  to  stifle  it  in  ihs 
birth,  or  .to  obstruct  its  march,  and  impede  itt 
.    '  progre^, 

*  This  is  not  a  funcifiil  euumeratignof  possible  cases*  The 
reader  wiiriTrid  iu*  these  Volumes,  examples  of  Mr.' Barked 
oxert&OBS,  referable  to  each  poitieular  case.«-£DXT. 


iimiQoacnom  ix 

pogness,  bar  to  vedissstits  df^iresBidtes,  will  be 
fimhd  to  hwe^oiooupiddt.  ID  TaciQiia  iibtknofs^as 
I  htm  alrea^  saidi:  i^  small  pbortioti'C^flils.liAJ 
The^ficate,^  apon!  whiiih  «ppinesgpMS'0£itlHB;kiAd 
luhd  ht&a^ ettrcisad  ia.  our  Ea^b IbdimrpoiMNU 
sions,  was  of  stti^a  ua^itude^thatiit/r^oi^ 
a  mind  like  his  to  grapple  with  them.  His  ar- 
dent.ziaalt  aqd  unwearied  peiseverancet  wine  hot 
more  thnu'eqiiaL  to  ihe  issdL  .  Ha  wefl.  koewi 
that  ihe.  impiqiitj.  of  Indian  .ddinquency'.  was 
dMian^dbyiiBtpreid2*oo:vi^gYayi  an&esteDBive^ 
md  wasseciiisd lijdq^iieDci  9advpi»tec<im 
pdworfiil  (obe.r^sistfaid,.  Hieievmit  irdcNrdiBglir; 
didi  mel,  oons^ond  withi  hkiy^drnki^imtiiiB 
ecl^'of  a  iriumplLiwas  iieiilieqnhoassa7)rito'lMb 
fame,  nor  the  triumph  itMf  to  themtifl^usiiptiof 
his  own  mind.  The  real  cause,  which  he  ad- 
meated,  did  not.  dependiupon  ihe  dfcoinit  of 
t3|e  cooil'^f  )vdiaatii2kB^  before  ^yshMi/rtlM.Ioi* 
pBaohiiieDt  .waa  lliied;.  Jjrom  the  mianesititiRas 
yoled^lijrithe  House  of  (SomiDidns,!!!^ 
Q£.its  main:  Direct,  was  .placed  .out  4>fithe>poM6r 
c£lhibr«ppoBaQttsto  witet  fr6mLhim.4*-iQbe>ia* 
iflfieoee  of /tha  enoKnaties,  iriih  thtl  nojinliffmiiiih 
<tf  ^wUdk  the^gowhfiour  ^uieciriiljMSfiSLtibiaifj^ 
bai#iattab  jQi^veF  thie  numageni  might  fiiiliw^ 
tftshpicahpfoof  cif  hisr  giiflt|.cei)iiirfid.}mfy;tdi  he 
known ;  and  Mr.  Burke  was  firmljr({ienaisdedi 
that  by  the  investigation  of  the  afibirs  of  that 
il  A  4  government. 


g6y tmnmA,  resulting  fromi .  the  >  Tml, ;  and .  by 
the  publick  exposure  of  the  crines.  which  had 
h&m  pierpetrat^f  be  had  not  only,  dischaxged 
isacced  and  imperative  .duty,  but  at  the  same 
time  had  intei:posed  a.  powjerfiil  chedcio  the. 
toinmission  in  future  of  such  eaormiti^u 


::  It  was  from  diis  view,  of  the  subject,  that  he 
bad,  a  short  tittle  btfctre  iiisJast  sickness,  begun 
to  prepare;  materials. fi>r  a  cpihptete  history  of 
tiie  impeacifamedt. .  His  subsequent  inabflityito 
proceediniiU  was,:  I  know,  mpst'seasiUy  iUt'liy 
biintiaikdil  was  amohgithe  last  requests,  hq 
made^flob^^t  I  would. collect  and  arrange  those 
floatedals,  .  and  publish  so  much:  of  them,  as 
1  >might  judge  fit  for  pubUcatioii.    . . ! .  :    .  , .  . ; 


Av) 


WijO:  this  desire  of  my  most  dear  ynd  hor 
noiired  friebd,  I  am  endeavouring  to  i  comply; 
Xhe  tadtivators  of  literature 'will  for  eVer  lainMit 
theiviaiQt  bf  his  finishing  hand.  I  trustr^ hoUeviBr, 
that^tfieitibstancei  of  the;  whole  of  the  proceed^ 
ings  \Slill-be>  found  in  tivese  vcdUmes;  andlh'at 
the  phiioBopher  iiid  the  statesman  will  not  be 
ihseosflbie  of  their  val^e^  The  next  vohiane  wlil 
coAtttiiitfad  speeches,  which -he  made^  at 'the  close 
of  th^  impeac^ent,  and.  whidi  were  ^continued 
fi>r -nine  days.  ".  v*-.  f  .■  V.  I.    :;:•'•  -:  I 

:;•:.':'       .  .  ;.:  c    ,  '.  >        '  ••;     :     .*    c.\  v'  J.:.*t 
.i.       :     '  :    '  >.  '.  In 


'    In'ratf  subsequent  vdume^rahresttjrTwiUJbd 
made  tQwardsahistoiy  of:lhitilife^^compiiaiig 
sbdi  paft  of  InsjqoiTbspQndeQcei  ond.ot^ 
tiire  xiompo^tions,  iasJxiay.be  ja.dlgedriit  .for  pubr 
Kdk  .pieruaaL .  ;This  vokmc^  dale  .tennmatioiiiaf 
m^  hlMMiiB/uid  of  our  loiiit  ttiflst  ito  adtiwg  die 
posthumous  MTOxk^ of  Ht-BuAl^^  I  pwpoaerdit 
dicating^td  die  Earl;  your  veiieviiUf  jSither.  But 
bs  it  may  not  J]^  ibeiiDivine  Will,  tbat  I  sluHiU 
live  to  acootnpUfcli  my  inteiitibil,'  you  will  Qoti 
Hiope^.m/ dearXorcl,  refuse •permisaimi .to imy 
availing  myself  of  tim  present  opportunity  of 
telling  the  world)  how  greatly  Uove  hxm,  and 
how  highly  I  honour  him.    .     .  . !     ri  v 

.  Soon  after  my  first  acquaintance  with  him^che 
succeeded  to  the  splendid  possessiohs  !pf  his 
linclet  the  Marquess .  of  Bodcinghaxn^  .m^  revemd 
maater  '  kad  patron;  and;  together owitlithasiy 
perhaps  I  ma/  be  permitted  to  say,  tallihe/giiar- 
diansbip  of  the  Whig  cause  in  England  and 
'Irdand.  From  Ihit  lime  life  pcAtieal  induct 
is  wdDL known  to  his  coiintry;!  ioibmyjeitfy  6t:iii 
.concealment^  I  miaty  oonfideotiy/asseli:^  ^hbs 
done  notivng.  To  his  cottnt]^>itl)eBi:I  -may 
safely  leave  the  judgment  of  t&obtaqi^hici^i/cJHiB 
political  knowledge,  md  hia)iabHlfejrjiQr  the[  siA- 
jDQAnistration  of  publick  affiiirs,  are  known  to 
those,  who  have  either  sat  in  Council^  or  have 
.'     i  •  .    v:i..i:.h;.)  '.'ir  "       held 


xu  iMTSODUonoirj 

held  correspondence  vith  him  iipcm!  polidcal 
9|i]i^ot&  ^^liis  official  )S9rvitee8,  indeed,  .during 
^HatBlong  reign,  mil  not  appear  ireqiient .  ia 
ttte  histoiic  pag^i  nor  his  luune  :prqminently 
e^nspicuom  iti  tbeannab  of : party;  but  in  ihA 
tSUnt  opemtibn  4aff  thosie  cansies^'which^have  id^ 
dierto  tfamditted  td(  urs  the  Constitution,,  if  not 
tmimpBii'ed)  perhaps  without  essential  detmonou 
tibn,  tlirdugh.  the  vidssitudes  of  that  ev^titfid 
period,  and  >9rhick  have  rescued  it  fVom  frequetii 
s^nd  imminent  dangers,  the  politician,,  wlio  jodka 
lielow  the  aifrface  of  things,  will  discover;  abun?f> 
dant .  proofs  of  his  influence. :    Ever  keeping 
steadily  in  his  view  the  essential  equipoifaes  of 
our  Constitution,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  para- 
mount duty,  however  painful  the  performance  of 
tt  might  be,  to  endeavour  to  maintain  that  ba^ 
lanee.  between  iits  constituent  j^arts,  Which  is 
IftBcessary  to  the  very  existence  ctf"  the  CoBStitUM 
timt|tself« 

.if,  at  one  time,  he  abdicateid,  as  it  were,  the 
liigh  r^k»  whk^  he  held  as<  ia!  leader  of  tiheoM 
^Wfai^ paityt^  by  concurring*  in  such  a  formation 
f^f  .a  nejd^  p^ity^  u^  to  ^  the  jealoijs  eye  of  the 
piiblick^  aippeaited  tinged  with  a  factious  pi}buit 
<dF;  poirer^  tad  whidk  ekcited  suspiciorisiOf  a  def- 
I  /  i.  •  ,'  I    -   '•  -'reliction 

,p'*\*\  '"1  ■  ■■  ^     ■  '  '■  - — -^ — ■   ■    .  f, .  ..;  ■ .  .  m'  ,..  i.«wj  ' 
,.:..,        •  The  Coalitkn  with  Lord  North  in  1783. 


rdJction  of  principles ;  H  wit8»  baem^  ,faa  weQ 
ttnw  that  mo  sacfa  dereliction  had  tnken  ]dM9» 
anAtlmt  there  were  no  other  nfieam  of  combtttitig 
with  eflfect,  thatfavourite  system^  which  from  the* 
be(^nbiiig(^the  lafae  reign  wae  directed  id.dHiil». 
operations  to  the  very  extinction  Af  Whiggufnit 

If  in^an  alarming  exigency^  when  tf  c(AiMl- 
tiated  authority  was  threatened  With  subverelidBr 
he  submitted*  to  the  painful  neces^ty  of  actitttf 
in  separation  firom  men,  for  whoA  he  entertained 
the  highest  esteem,  and  with  Whom  he  had  lilted 
in  habits  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  and  in 
Concert  with  those,  of  whode  politick  ctMidiiet 
he  had  before  generaHy  disapproved,  it  WAS  for 
die  purpose  of  discouraging  the  prefects  of  in- 
novation, which  had  been  avowedly  espoused  by 
those  who  were  then  called  the  "New  Whigs :  it 
was  fot  i^ie  purpose  of  preventing,  by  strength- 
ehing  the  legitimate  operations  of  governihient, 
those  fi^fbads  upon  the  Constitution,  to  Whibh 
the  executive  Administration,  when  weakljr 
formed,  is  often  driven,  in  popular  dii^turbances,' 
to  have  recoirrse :  and  particularly  it  was  with' 
a  well  grounded  expectation  of  procuring  thereby 
the  accbmplishment  of  a  great  act  of  national 
justice,  by  the  restoration  of  our  Roman  Catholic 

feHoW 

*  The  Coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  1794,  and  the  formation 
of  Lord  Grenvilles  administration  in  1806. 
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fallow  subjects  4o  their  political,  rights.  This 
support'  of  the  executive  government  required' 
no  compromise  of  publick  principles ;  on  the: 
contrai7i  the  additional  strength  acquired  by  the 
Adminikration  might '  both  have  disposed,  and. 
enabled  it -to  efiectuate  measures  of « salutary  re** 
form,  of  prudent  retrenchments  of  expence, 
aftd  of  necessary  economy.  On  the  part  of  Lord 
Htsw^Uiamt .  this  separation  wfis  marked  with 
ai^^pd/eration,  which  disarm^  the  animosity  of 
the  friendsj  he  jbkad  quitted,  and  left  open  the 
aVeno^s.  to  T^unioq  with  them,  whilst  at  the 
satne  time[/iC  in4icated  the;  terms  and  extent  of 
the  ]|f3i9  alliance,  and  was  a  pledge  to  the 
Fepple^'tliat  the  security  of  their  rightsi  and  of 
thie  Cpncftitotion,  was  with  him  the  sole  object 
of  that  aU^a9Ge« . 

Aflerwarids,  when  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope  was  endangered  by  an  overwhelming  force,. 
whif:h  nothing  but  the  resources  of  this  country, 
appeared  ableto  re^t,  he  united  his  endeavours^ 
with  those  of  statesmen  of  the  highest  character 
and.  repletion,  to.  call  forth  those  resources  in 
the  support  of  a  war,  which,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  opinion  of  its  policy  at  its  com* 
mencen^pt,  be,  then  conceived  to  be  a  measure 
of  unavoidable  necessity. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly,^  when,  in  the  diachai^e  0f(th«ie::iiiitieft 
to  his  country,  he -Was  e^pcMd'tothe  e^eli^of 
political  intrigues,  he  bore  the  conseqiieiioss  * 
with  that  dighityi  which  naturally  belongs  to 
consseious  merit,  when  deprived  of  any  means  of 
being  useful.  -         •  ^ 

Whilst  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Peo- 
ple, for  .tb^tr  judgment  upon'  his  publick  .con- 
'duct,'  to  those,  -^ho  are  most  intimatdy  ae- 
'qUaiAed  with  his  private  life,  I  may  widi  equd 
confidence- app^J,  and  sak,  Bj^  what  private 
viltue  is^  it  hbt  eminently  distinguisbed  ?  la 
this  adulation?  His  advanced  age,  and  mine^ 
^ they  remove  frbm'me' almost' all temptatbn 
td'be a  flatterer, may  well  exempt mefrom  sock 
an  imputation;  ^  M&y  ydu,'  my  deax:Lord,  ever 
escape  its'  poisonous  arts.  ^  May  your  laliaurs  in 
t\ie  service  of .  your  ^  countiy  prqpore  ./or  you^ 
together  with  ite  praise,  its  confidence;  and  ^nsy 
that  confidence,  whilst  it  is  your  reward,  become 
in  your  hands,  one  of  the  means  of  promote 
ing  and  securing  its  most  valuable  interests 

and 

*  The  dismission  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1784^  and 
the  subsequent  discomfiture  of  the  Whig  Candidates  at  the 
General  Election  in  the  same  year;  his  resigoaliou  of  the 
Lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1795  ;  the  dismission  of  the 
Greoville  Administration  in  1S07 ;  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
rsoioval  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire  in  1819. 


and  geae^  prospeHty;  WHh  ,th9B9  a&d  every 
other  good  wish;  and  with  the  sincerest  r^gasdt 
I  remaiiif 

'  My  dear  Lord, 

Your  mwt  obedient  humble  Servaat^ 

W.  RoCflfiStEB. 


<  P.  8«-^Some  hpoI<>gy  ^eems  necebsary.ft^r  -the 
JQsertieii  of  so  much  lofttter,  ^^traaeous  tp  the 
Smpiedaabe  deaigti  <i£  this  IiitrodM<:lioB.  I  have 
110  other  ta  odfer,  but;  the.  nattiral  gaituli^ 
one  of  the  matfy  infiiknitieiB  of  i>ld  age^ — If  iige 
cannot  «oreen  nie  firom  tho'Mverfty  Mf  critidtfim 
I  muM;  demabd  frani  the  PublidiL  ib^,  mivifgimofia 
rnhkh  I  may  mguifie^  fbr  the  menial  gritiiScatiM 
of  pitrate  and  personal  feelings,  as  no  anirenB^Q* 
aUe  compeosaticmfor  the  labour  and  piains  ber 
stowed  in  prqiaring  these  posthumous  Works  for 
its  perusal. 


TRIAL 


ov 


WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

THIRD  DAY,  15th  FEBKUAllY  1788. 

{WBL.  BURKE.) 
MT  LORDS^ 

nr^HE  Gentlemen  who  have  it  in  comnuMnl 
^  to  support  the  impeachment  against  lir. 
Hastings,  have  directed  me  to  open  the  Cause 
widi  a  general  view  of  the  grounda,  upon  which 
the  Commons  have  proceeded  m  their  Charge 
against  hinu  They  have  directed  me  to  ac^ 
company  this  with  another  general  view  of  the 
extent^  the  magnitude,  the  nature,  the  ten- 
dency, and  the  eflfect  of  the  crimes,  which  thqr 
i^ege  to  have  been  f>y  him  committed.  They 
have  also  directed  me  to  give  an  eiplanation(with 
their  aid  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  it)  of  such 
dfcumstances,  preceding  the  crimes  charged 
on  Mr.  Hastings,  or  concomitant  with  them* 
as  may  tend  to  elucidate  whatever  may  be  found 
Vol,  XIII.  B  obscure 
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obscure  in  the  Articles  as  they  stand.  To 
these  they  wished  me  to  add  a  few  illustrative 
remarks  on  the  laws,  customs,  opinions,  and 
manners  of  the  People  concerned,  and  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  Crimes  we  charge  on  Mr. 
Hastings. 

The  severe  Articles,  as  they  appear  before 
you,  will  be  opened  by  other  Gentlemen  with 
more  particularity,  with  more  distinctness,  and, 
without  doubt,  with  infinitely  more  ability, 
when  they  come  to  apply  the  Evidence,  which 
naturally  belongs  to  each  Article  of  this  accu- 
sation. This,  my  Lords,  is  the  plan,  which  we 
mean  to  pursue  on  the  great  Charge,  which  is 
now  to  abide  your  judgment. 

My  Lords,  I  must  look  upon  it  as  an  auspi- 
cious circumstance  to  this  cause,  in  which  die 
thonour  of  the  kingdom  and  the  fate  of  many 
xuKtions  are  involved,  that,  from  the  first  com^ 
mencementof  our  Parliamentary  process  to  this 
the  hoar  of  sdemn  Trial,  not  the  smallest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  arisen  between  the  two 
Housies*  ... 

My  Lords,  there  are  persons,  who>  looking 
ratherlipoa  what  was  to  be  found  in  our  records 
and  faistoms,  than  whall  was  to  b*  expected 
iTom  the  pubHek  ys^tice^  had  Ibrmed  hopes  ecm- 
iolatory  to  themselves  dfidc  dishomHirable  to 
wu  Hiey  flattered  themsikes,  that  the  cor- 
ruptions 
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niptions  of  India  would  escsppe  amidst  ^tm  dia- 
fiemioats  of  Parliament  They  are  disappointed. 
They  will  be  disappointed  in  all  the  mt  of  tbdr 
tezpectatidns,  which  they  faaTe  formed  upon 
every  thing,  exc^t  the  merits  of  their  Cause. 
The  Commons  will  not  have  the  melancholy 
imsociai  ^ory  of  having  acted  a  solitary  part 
in  a  noble,  but  imperfect,  work.  Whal  tH^ 
greatest  Inquest  of  the  Nation  has  begun,  its 
highest  Tribunal  will  accomplish.  At  lengtk 
justice  wHl  be  done  to  India,  ft  is  true,  that 
your  Lordships  will  have  your  fiili  share  in  this 
great  achievement;  but  the  Commons  have 
always  considered,  diat  whatever  honour  is  di- 
vided with  yon  is  doubled  on  themselves. 

My  Lords,  I  must  confess,  that  amidst  thes^ 
encouraging  prospects  the  Cotnmons  do  not 
approach  your  Bar  without  awe  and  anxiety. 
The  magnitude  of  the  interests,  which  we  have 
in  charge,  will  reconcile  some  degree  of  solici- 
tude for  the  event  with  the  undoubting  confi- 
dence, with  which  we  repose  ourselves  upon 
your  Lordships  justice.  F4H^  we  are  men,  my 
Lords;  and  inen  are  so  made,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  greatness  of  danger,  but  €he  value  of 
(&e  adventure,  which  measures  the  degtee  of 
Our  concern  in  every  AniiertsJcing.  I  solemnly 
assure  your  Lordships,  that  no  standard  is  su& 
fident  to  estimate  th^  vdiii^  v^UcIl  the  Com- 
B  2  mons 
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moDB  set  upon  the  event  of  the  Cause  they  now 
bring  before  you.  My  Lords,  the  business  of 
this  day  is  not  the  business  of  this  man<^t  is 
aot  solely»  whether  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  be 
found  innocent,  or  guilty;  but  whether  millions 
of  mankind  shall  be  made  miserable,  or  happy. 

Tour  Lordships  will  see  in  the  progress  of 
this  Cause,  that  there  is  not  only  a  long  con* 
nected,  systematick  series  of  misdemeanours, 
but  an  equally  connected  system  of  milxims  and 
principles,  invented  to  justify  them.  Upon  both 
of  these  you  must  judge.  According  .to  the 
judgment,  that  you  shall  give  upon  the  past 
tranoactions  in  India,  inseparably  connected  as 
they  are  with  the  principles,  which  support 
them,  the  whole  character  of  your  future 
.Government  in  that  distant  empire  is  to  be 
unaltei;ably  decided,  it  will  take  its  perpetual 
tenour,  it  will  receive  its  final  impression,  from 
the  stamp  of  this  very  hour. 

It  is  not  only  the  interest  of  India,  now  the 
most  ccmsiderable  part  of  the  British  Empire^ 
which  is  concerned,  but  the  credit  and  honour 
of  the  British  Nation  itself  will  be  decided  by 
this  decision.  We  are  to  decide  by  this  judgment, 
whether  the  crimes  of  individuals  are  to  be  turned 
into  publick. guilt  t^nd  national  ignominy;  or 
ifhether  this  Nation  will  convert  the  very  oflfences, 
which  have  thrown  a  transient  shade  upon  its  ^ 

Government, 
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OovemmenU  into  something,  that  will  reflect  a 
pennanent  lustre  upon  the  honour,  justice,  and 
liumanky  of  this  Kingdom. 

My  Lords,  there  is  another  consideratioo^ 
which  augments  the  solicitude  of  the  Commons^ 
equal  to^  those  other  two  great  interests  I  have 
stated,  those  of  our  Empire  and  our  national 
character ;  something,  that,  if  possible,  comes 
more  home  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  every 
Englishman:  I  mean,  the  interests  of  our  Con-> 
•titution  itself^  which  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
event  of  this'  Cause.  The  future  use,  and  the 
whole  efiect,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the 
process  of  an  Impeachment  of  High  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanours  before  the  Peers  of  this  Kingdom, 
upon  the  Charge  of  the  Commons,  will  very  much 
be  decided  by  your  judgment  in  this  Cause. 
This  Tribunal  will  be  found  (Ji  Viope  it  will  always 
be  found)  too  great  for  petty  causes :  if  ft  should 
at  the  same  thne  be  found  incompetent  to  one  of 
the  greatest ;  that  is,  if  little  offences,  from  their 
minuteness,  escape  you,  and  the,  greatest,  from 
their  magnitude,  oppress  you ;  it  is  impossible, 
that. this  form  of  trial  should  not,  in  the  end, 
vanish  out  of  the  Constitution.  For  we  must  not 
deceive  ourselves :  whatever  does  not  stand  with 
credit  cannot  stand  long.  And  if  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  deprived,  I  do  not  mean  in  form, 
but  virtually,  of  this  resource,  it  is  virtuaUy 
B  3  deprived 
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deprived  of  every  thiog  else,  that  is  valuable  in 
It*  For  this  process  is  the  cement,  which  hinds 
the  whole  together  j  this  is  the  individuating 
principle,  that  makes  England  what  England  is. 
In  this  Court  it  is,  that  no  subject,  in  ne  part 
of  the  Empire,  can  fail  of  competent  and  pro:* 
flprtionable  justice :  here  it  is,  that  we  provide 
for  that,  which  is  the  si^bstantial  excellence  of 
c^r  Cdivstitution ;  I  mean,  the  great  circula* 
tion  of  responsibility,  bj  which  (excepting  the 
supreme  power)  no  man,  in  no  circumstance, 
can  escape  the  account,  which  ke  owes  to  the 
lanfs  of  his  country.  It  is  by  this  process,  that 
axagistracy^  which  tries  and  controls  all  other 
things,  is  itself  tried  and  controled.  Other 
constitutions  are  satisfied  with  making  good 
subjects  i  this  is  a  security  for  good  goyemours. 
It  is  by  this  Tribunal,  that  statesmen,  who  abuse 
iix^ix  power,  are  accused  by  statesmen,  lUid  tried 
by  statesmen,  not  upon  the  niceties  of  a  narrotc 
jurisprudence,  but  upon  the  enkr^d  aad  scdid 
prin(;iples  of  state  morality.  It  is  here,  that  those, 
who  by  the  abuse  of  power  have  violated  liie 
spirit  of  law,  can  never  hope  for  protection  from 
any  of  its.  forms :— it  is  here,  that  those,  who 
have  refused  to  conform  themselves  to  its  per-^ 
fections,  can  never  hope  to  escape  through,  any* 
^  its.  defects.  It  ou^t«  therefore,  my  Lords, 
to  become  our  common  care  to  gu^rd  this  your 

precious 
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jHeeiouB  dq>osity  rare  in  its  ufle,  but  pow^ifittia 
iift'^fiect,  witb  a  religious  vigilaiice»  and  never  to 
suifor  it  to  be  either  discredited  or  antiquated* 
For  this  great  end  your  Lordships  are  invested 
with  great  and  plenary  powers :  ^but  you  do  not 
suspend,  you  do  not  supersede,  you  do  not  anni* 
hilate  any  subordinate*jurisdicti<Hi ;  on  the  ctfn* 
trary,  you  are  auxiliary  and  supplemental  ta 
them  alL 

"Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  felicity  of  oar 
times,  leas  fertile  in  great  offences,  that  those^ 
which  have  gone  before  us$  or  whether  it  is 
from  a  sluggish  apathy»  which  has  dolled  and 
enervated  the  publick  jastice»  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  determine :  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  it  is  now  sixty-three  years  since  any  im** 
peachment,  grounded  upon  abuse  of  authority 
and  nnsdemeanour  in  office,  has  come  before  this 
TribunaL  The  last  ib  thai  of  L6rd  Maccks^ 
fidd»  which  hfl^Dpenod  in  the  year  IJOS.  Sa 
th^tt  the  oldest  process  known  to  the  Gonstitu-' 
tion  of  this  Country  has,  upon  its  revival,  some 
appearance  of  noveky.  At  this  timet  when  all 
Eun^  is  in  a  state  of,  perhaps,  contagjona 
fennentation }  when  antiquity  has  lost  all  ita' 
reverence  and  all  its  eflfect  on  the  min<b  of 
men,  at  the  same  time  that  novdty  is  still  at* 
tended  with  the  suspicions,  that  always  will  be 
attached  to  whatever  is  sew;  we  have  been 
9  4  anxiously 
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anxiously  careful  in  a  business,  which  saeins  to 
combine  the  objections  both  to  what  is  anti* 
^uated  and  what  is  novel,  so  to  conduct  our- 
selves, that  nothing  in  the  revival  of  this  great 
Fkrhamentary  Process  shall  aflford  a  pretext  ifor 
its  future  disuse. 

My  Lords,  strongly  impressed  as  they  are 
with  these  sentiments,  the  Commons  have  con* 
ducted  themselves  with  singular  care  and  caution. 
Without  losing  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  a  publick 
prosecution,  they  have  comported  themselves 
with  such  moderation,  temper,  and  decorum,  as 
would  not  have  ill  become  the  final  judgment,  if 
with  them  rested  the  final  judgment,  of  this  great 
Cause. 

•  With  very  few  intermissions,    the  afiairs  of 
India  have  constantly  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Commons  for    more   than  fourteen  years. 
We  may  safely  affirm,  we  have  tried  every  mode 
of  legislative  provision,  before  we  had  recoune 
to  any  thing  of  penal  process.     It  was  in  the 
year  I774  we  framed  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
remedy  to  the  then  existing  disorders  in  India, 
such  as  the  then  information  before  us  enabled 
us  to  enact.     Finding,  that  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament  did  not  answer  all  the  ends,  that  were 
expected  from  it,  we  had,   in  the  year  1782, 
recourse  to  a  body  of  monitory   resolutions. 
Neither  had  we  the  expected  fruit  fiom  them. 

When 
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Wlmiy  therefore,  we  foqnd,  that  our  irtqinriet 
and  our  reports,  our  laws  and  our  adiiionitions» 
were  alike  despised ;  that  enormities  increased 
in  proportion  as  th^  were  forbidden,  detected, 
and  exposed;  when  we  found,  that  guilt  stslked 
with  an  erect  and  upright  front,  and  that  legal 
authority  seemed  to  skulk  and  hide  its  head  like 
outlawed  guilt)  when  we  found,  that  some  of 
those  very  persons,  who  were  appointed  by  Far* 
liament  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  laws '  of 
this  kingdom,  were  the  most  forward,  the  most 
bold,  and  the  most  active,  in  the  conspiracy  for 
their  destruction ;  then  it  was  time  for  the  justice 
of  the  Nation  to  recollect  itself.  To  have  for* 
bom  longer  would  not  have  been  patience,  but 
ccAusion;  it  would  have  been  participation  with 
guilt ;  it  would  have  been,  to  maJK  ouraelves 
accomtplicte  with  the  criminal. 

VTe  found  it  v^as  impossible  to  evade  painiid 
duty,  vrithout  betraying  a  sacred  trust  Having, 
therefore,  resolved  upon  the  last  and  only  re- 
source, a  penal  prosecution,  it  was  our  next 
business  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  long 
ddiberation.  In  all  points  we  proceeded  with 
selection.  We  have  chosen  (we  trust,  it  will  so 
appear  to  your  Lordships)  such  a  crime,  md 
such  a  criminal,  and  such  a  body  of  evidence^ 
and  such  a  mode  of  process,  as  would  have  re* 

commended 
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commended  this  course  of  justice  to  posterity^ 
even  if  it  had  not  bean  supported  by  any  ex- 
ample in  the  practice  of  our  fcnrefathers. 

Ebrst^  to  speak  of  the  process :.  we  are  to  in- 
fi)nn  your  Lordships,  that,  besides  that  long 
previous  deliberation  of  fourteen  years,  we  ez« 
amined^  as  a  preliminary  to  this  proceedings 
every  dffcunutance,  which  could  prove  favour* 
able  to  parties  apparently  delinquent,  before  we 
finally  resolved  to  prosecoAt •  There  was  no 
precedent  to  be  found,  in  the  Journalt,  favoiuv 
Me  to  persons  in  Mr.  Hastings's:  circumstances^ 
tfaat  was  not  applied  to.  Many  measures  uttedy 
unknown  to  focm^  Pariiamentary  proceedings* 
and  which,  indeed,  seemed  in  some  degree  to 
enfeeble  them,  but  which  were  all  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those,  that  were  to  be  prosecuted,  were 
adopted,  for  the  first  time^  upon  tiiia  occasion. 
«*^Ia  an  eady  stage  of  the  proceeding,  die  Cri- 
minal desired  to  be  heard.  He  was  heard ;  and 
he  produced  before  tiie  Bar  of  the  House  that 
insolent  and  unbecoming  paper,  which  lies  upoax 
our  taUe.  It  waa  deiibentely  given  in  by  hia 
own  hand,  and  signed  with  his  own  name«  The 
Commons,  however,  passed*  by  every  thing 
'oAnsive  in  that  paper  witk  a  magnaninuty^,. 
that  beoanne  them.  They  onsidered  nothii^ 
in  it,  but  the  facts,  tfastthe  Defendant  atteged^ 

and 
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nd  the  principles  he  maintidned ;  and  after  a 
deUberation,  not  short  of  judicial,  we  proceeded 
with  co&fidenee  to  your  Ban 

So  far  as  to  the  process ;  which,  thongh  I  men* 
tioned  last  in  the  line  and  order^  m  which  I  stated 
Hie  objects  of  our  selection,  I  thought  it  bebt  to 
diqpatch  first. 

As  to  the  crime,  which  we  chose,  we  irst 
ccmsidered  well  what  it  was  in  its  nature,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  which  attended  it*  We 
we%hed  it  with  aU  it$  extenuations,  andwidi 
ail  its  aggravations.  On  that  review  we  are 
wairanted  to  assert,  that  the  crioiesi  with  whicb 
we  charge  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  ace  substan*' 
tial  crimes ;  that  they  are  no  errours  ot  ittit^ 
takes,  such  as  wise  and  good  men  mij^  possibljp' 
ftU  mto  i  which  may  even  produce  vety  per* 
nicious  effects^  without  being  in  fad  graat 
o&nces.  The  Commons  are  too  liben},  not  i» 
allow  for  the  difficulties  of  a  great  and  arduous* 
peiblick  situation.  They  know  too  well  the  do* 
mineecmg  necessities,  whidi  frequently  oect^ 
in  all  great  affiuni.  They  know  the  exigeney  of 
a  pressing  occasion,  whidi,  in  its  precipitate 
career,  bears  every  thing  down  befer^  it,  whi^ 
does  not  give  time  to  the  mind  to  recolleel  its^ 
iheullies,  to  rei»fi(H*ce  ite  reason,  aMi  to  have 
noourae  to  fixed  principles,  but,  by  compelling 
an  instant  and  tunndtnous  deeision>  too  oftea 
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obliges  men  to  dedde  in  a  manner,  that  calm 
judgment  would  certainly  have  rejected.  We 
know,  as  we  are  to  be  served  by  men,  that  the 
persons,  who  serve  us,  must  be  tried  as  men, 
and  with  a  v^  large  allowance  indeed  to 
human  infirmity  and  human  errour.  This,  my 
Lords,  we  knew,  and  we  weighed  before  we 
Qame  befpre  you.  But  the  crimes,  which  we 
charge  in  these  Articles,  are  not  lapses,  defects, 
errours,  of  common  human  frailty,  which,  as  we 
know  and  feel,  we  can  allow  for.  We  charge 
this  Ofiender  with  no  crimes,  that  have  not 
arisen  from  passions,  which  it  is  criminal  to  har- 
bour; with  no  offences,  that  have  not  their 
root  in  avarice,  rapacity,  pride^  insolence,  fero» 
city,  treachery,  cruelty,  malignity  of  temper; 
in  short,  in  nothing,  that  does  not  argue  a  total 
extinction  of  all  moral  principle ;  that  does  not 
manifest  an  inveterate  blackness  of  heart,  died 
in  grain  with  malice,  vitiated,  corrupted,  gan- 
grened to  the  very  core.  If  we  do  not  plant  his 
crimes  id  those  vices,  which  the  breast  of  man 
is  made  to  abhor,  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  to  interdict,  we  desire  no 
longer  to  be  heard  upon  this  occasion.  Let  every 
thing,  that  can  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  of 
surprise  or  errour,  upon  thotegrounds  be  pleaded 
with  success :  we  give  up  the  whole  *  of  those 
predicaments.    We  urge  no  crimes,  that  were 

not 
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not  crimes  of  forethought.  We  chat^  him 
with  nothing,  that  he  did  not  commit  upon  deli- 
beration ;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  advice^ 
supplication,  and  remonstrance ;  that  he  did  not 
commit  against  the  direct  command  of  laif^ful 
authority ;  that  he  c^d  not  commit  after  reproof 
and  reprimand,  the  repi;pof  and  reprimand  of 
those,  who  are  authorized  by  thelai¥B  to  reprove 
and  reprimand  him.  The  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings 
jure  crimes  not  only  in  themselves,  but  aggravated 
by^  being  crimes  of  contumacy.  They  were 
crimes,  not  against  forms,  but  against  those 
eternal  laws  of  justice,  which  are  our  rule  and 
pur  birthright.  His  o£fences  are  not,  in  formal^ 
technical  language,  but  in  reality,  in  substance 
and  eflfect.  High  Crimes  and  High  Misdemea- 
nours. 

So  far  as  to  the  Crimes.  As  to  the  Criminal, 
we  have  chosen  him  on  the  same  principle,  on 
which  we  selected  the  crimes*  We  have  not 
chosen  to  bring  before  you  a  poor,  puny,  trem* 
bling  delinquent,  misled,  perhaps,  by  those,  who 
ought  to  have  taught  him  better,  but  who  have 
afterwards  oppressed  him  by  their  power,  as  they 
had  first  corrupted  him  by  their  example.  In- 
stances  there  have  been  many,  wherein  the 
punishment  of  minor  offences^  in  inferiour  per* 
jsons,  has  been  made  the  means  of  screening 
crimes  of  an  high  order,  and  in  men  of  high 

description. 
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description.  Our  course  is  difierent.  We  havd 
not  brought  before  you  an  obscure  oflfender^ 
who,  When  his  insignificance  and  weakness  are 
weighed  against  the  power  of  the  prosecution^ 
gives  even  to  publick  justice  something  of  the 
appearance  of  oppression ;  no,  my  Lords,  we 
have  brought  brfore  you  <Jie  first  Man  of  India 
tn  rank,  authority,  and  station.  We  have  brought 
before  you  the  Chief  of  the  tribe,  the  Head  of 
the  whole  body  of  Eastern  offenders ;  a  Captain* 
general  of  iniquity,  under  whom  all  the  fraud,  all 
the  peculation,  all  the  tyranny,  in  India,  are  em^ 
bodied,  disciplined,  arrayed,  and  paid.  This  is 
the  person,  my  Lords,  that  we  bring  before  you. 
We  have  brought  before  you  such  a  person,  thatj 
if  you  strike  at  him  with  the  firm  and  decided 
arm  of  justice,  you  will  not  have  need  of  a  ^reat 
many  more  examples.  You  strike  at  the  whole 
corps,  if  you  strike  at  the  head. 

So  far  as  to  the  Crime :  so  far  as  to  the  Cri- 
minal. Now,  my  Lords,  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  the  Evidence,  which  we  have 
brought  to  support  such  a  Charge,  and  which 
ought  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  the  Charge 
itself.  It  is  chiefly  evidence  of  record,  offi* 
cially  signed  by  the  Criminal  himself  in  many 
instances.  We  have  brought  before  you  hit 
own  letters,  authenticated  by  his  own  hand. 
On  these  we  chiefly  rely.    But  we  shall  Kke- 
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wke  brii^  before  jou  living  witnesses,  compe* 
tent  to  speiJc  to  the  points,  to  which  they  are 
hrought* 

When  yon  conaider  the  late  enontious  power 
of  the  Prisoner ;  when  you  consider  his  criwi; 
nal,  indefatigible.  assiduity  in  tbe  destruction 
ti  all  recorded  evidence ;  when  you  consider 
the  infiumce  he  has  over  almost  aU:  living  tes^ 
tamony  ;  wben  you  consider  the  distance  of  tibe 
scene  of  action  ;  I  bdieve  your  Lordships,  aaoid 
I  believe  the  woiid,  wxU  be  astonished,  that  so 
much,  so  dear,  so  solid,  and  so  conclusive 
evidence  <xf  all  kvo^  has  been  obtained  against 
him.  I  have  ao  doubt,  that  in  nine  instances 
in  ten  the  evidence  is  so^  as  woidd  satisfy  the 
narrow  precision  supposed  to  prevail,  and  to 
a  degree  rightly  to  prevail,  in  aU  anbordinate 
pGwes  and  delisted  jurtadVetion. .  Sut  your 
Lordships  will  maintain,  what  we  assert  and 
cdidm  as  the  r^ht  of  the  subjects  o{  Great 
BiJtam-^tfaat  you  ave  not  bound  by  any  rules 
of  evidience,  or  any  other  rules  whatever,  ex* 
cept  those  of  natural,  immittablr,  and  substantial 
justice. 

.  Gqd£9ihidtihe  Commons  diould  desire,  that 
any  tibing  ^diould  be  received  as  proof  ftcm 
ikeni,  which  is  not  by  nature  adi^pteJ  to  proM 
Ibeilhing  hi  ipiestion.  If  tbey  shoidd  make 
inok  a.  xeqaest,  Aey  woidd  at*!  at  overturning 

the 
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the  very  principles  of  that  justice,  to  which 
they  resort  They  would  give  the  Nation  an 
evil  example,  that  would  rebound  back  on  them- 
selves,  and  bring  destruction  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  on  those  of  all  their  posterity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  too  much  confix 
dence  in  the  learning,  with  which  you  will  be 
advised,  and  the  liberality  and  nobleness  of  the 
sentiments,  with  which  you  are  bom,  to  suspect^ 
that  you  would,  by  any  abuse  of  the  forms,  and 
a  technical  course  of  proceeding,  deny  justice  to 
so  great  a  part  of  the  world,  that  claims  it  at 
your  hands.  Your  Lordships  always  had  an 
ample  power,  and  almost  unlimited  jurisdiction ; 
you  have  now  a  boundless  object.  It  is  not 
from  this  district,  or  from  that  parish,  not  from 
this  city,  or  the  other  province,  that  relief  is  now 
applied  for :  exiled  and  undone  princes,  exten* 
sive  tribes^  suffering  nations,  infinite  descriptions 
of  men,  diflferent  in  language,  in  manners,  and  in 
rites— ^men,  separated  by  every  barrier  of  nature 
from  you,  by  the  providence  of  God  are  blended 
in  one  common  cause,  and  are  now  become  sup- 
pliants.  at  your  Bar.  For  the  honour  .of  this 
Nation,  in  vindication  of  this  mysterious  provi- 
dence, let  it  be  known,  that  no  rule  formed^ipon 
municipal  maxims  (if  any  such  rule  exists)  will 
prevent  the  course  of  that  iniperial  justice,  which 
you  owe  to  the  people,  that  call  to  you  from  all 

parts 
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parts  of  a  great  disjointed  world^  For,  situated 
as  this  kin^pm  is»  an  object,  thank  God,  of 
envy  to  the  rest  of  the  nations ;  its  conduct  in 
that  high  and  elevated  situation  will  undoubtedly 
be  scrutinized  with  a  severity  as  great  as  its 
power  is  invidious. 

It  is  well  known,  that  enormous  wealth  has 
poured  into  this  country  from  India  through  a. 
thousand  channels,  publick  and  concealed  ;  and 
it  is  no  particular'  derogation  from  our  honour 
to  suppose  a  possibility  of  being  corrupted  by 
that,  by  which  .other  empires  have  been  cor- 
rupted, and  assemblies,  almost  as  respectable 
and  venerable  as  your  Lordships,  have  been  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  Vitiated.     Forty  millions  of 
money,  at  least,  have  within  our  memory  been 
brought  from  India  into  England.     In  this  case 
the  most  sacred  judicature  ought  to  look  to  its 
reputation.    Without  ofience  we  may  venture 
to  suggest,  that  the  best  way  to  secure  repu* 
tation  iSf  not  by  a  proud  defiance  of  publick 
opinion,  but  by  guiding  our  actions  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  publick  opinion  may  in  the  end 
be  securely  defied,  by  having  been  previously 
respected  and  dreaded.    No  direct  false  judg-' 
ment  is  apprehended  from  the  Tribunals  of  this 
country.    But  it  is  feared,  that  partiality  may 
lurk  and  nestle  in  the  abuse  of  Qur  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding.     It  is  necessary,  therefore^  that  nothing 
Vol.  XIII.  C  in 
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in  that  proeeeding  should  s^pear  to  mark  the. 
lightest  tracct  should  betray  the  faintest  odour, 
of  chicane.  God  forbid^  that,  when  you  try  the 
mo9t  serious  of  all  causes,  that  when  you  try  the 
cause  of  Asia  in  the  presence  of  Europe,  there, 
should  be  the  least  suspicion,  that  a  narrow  par* 
tiality,  utterly  destructive  of  justice,  should  so 
guide  U8»  that  a  British  Subject  in  power  should 
appear  in  substance  to  possess  rights,  which  axe 
denied  to  the  humble  allies,  to  the  attached  de» 
pendents  of  this  kingdom,  who  by  their  distance 
have  a  double  demand  upon  your  protection, 
and  who,  by  an  implicit  (I  hope  not  a  weak  and. 
useless)  trust  in  you,  have  stripped  themselvea. 
of  every  other  resource  under  heaven. 

I  do  not  say  this  from  any  fear,  doubt,  or  hesi- 
tation, concerning  what  your  Lordships  will 
finally. do,  none  in  the  world;  but  I  cannot  shut 
my  ears  to  the  rumours,  which  you  all  know  to 
be  disseminated  abroad.  The  abusers  of  power 
may  have  a  chance  to  cover  themselves  by  those 
fences  and  intrenchments,  which  were  made  to 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  men  of 
that  very  description.  But  God  forbid  it  should 
be  bruited  from  Fekin  to  Paris,  that  the  Laws 
of  England  are  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful ; 
but  to  the  poor,  the  miserable,  and  defenceless^ 
they  afford  no  resource  at  all.  God  forbid  it 
should  be  said,  no  nation  is  equal  to  the  English 
in  substantial  violence  and  in  formal  justice— 

that 
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that  in  this  kingdom  we  feel  ourselves  competent 
to  confer  the  most  extravagant  and  inordinate 
powers  upon  publick  ministers,  but  that  we  ai*e 
(teficient,  poor,  helpless,  lame,  and  impotent  in 
the  means  of  calling  them  to  account  for  their 
use  of  them.  An  opinion  has  been  insidiously 
circulated  through  this  kingdom,  and  through 
foreign  nations  too,  that,  in  order  to  cover  our 
participation  in  guilt,  and  our  common  interest 
ia  the  plunder  of  the  East,  we  have  invented  a 
set  of  scholastick  distinctions,  abhorrent  to  the 
common  sense,  and  unpropitious  to  the  common 
necessities,  of  mankind ;  by  which  we  are  to 
deny  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  knows,  and  what  so  great  a  part  of 
the  world  both  knows  and  feels.  I  do  not  de* 
precate  any  appearance,  which  may  give  coun- 
tenance to  this  aspersion,  from  suspicion,  that 
any  corrupt  motive  can  influence  this  Court; 
I  deprecate  it  from  knowing,  that  hitherto  we 
have  moved  within  the  narrow  circle  of  muni* 
cipal  justice.  I  am  afraid,  that,  from  the  habits 
acquired  by  moving  within  a  circumscribed 
sphere,  we  may  be  induced  rather  to  endeavour 
at  forcing  nature  into  that  municipal  circle,  than 
to  enlarge  the  circfe  of  national  justice  to  th^ 
necessities  of  the  Empire  we  have  obtained. 

This  is  the  only  thing,  which  does  create  any 
doubt  ot  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  sober  people* 

ci  But 
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But  there  are  those,  who  will  not  judge  so  equit* 
ably.  Where  two  motives,  neither  of  them  per- 
fectly justifiable,  may  be  assigned,  the  worst  has 
the  chance  of  being  preferred.  If,  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  chicane  in  the  Court,  justice  should 
fail,  all  men  will  say,  better  there  were  no  tribu- 
nals at  all.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be 
better  a  thousand  times  to  give  all  complainants 
the  short  answer  the  Dey  of  Algiers  gave  a 
British  Ambassadour,  representing  certain  grie- 
vances suffered  by  the  British  merchants, — "  My 
friend,"  (as  the  story  is  related  by  Dr.  Shawe) 
'^  do  not  you  know,  that  my  subjects  are  a  band 
of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  cfl^tain?*'-^bet^ 
ter  it  would  be  a  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand 
thousand  times  more  manly,  than  an  hypocritical 
process,  which,  under  a  pretended  reverence  to 
punctilious  ceremonies  and  observances  of  law> 
abandons  mankind,  without  help  and  resource, 
to  all  the  desolating  consequences  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  conduct  and  event  of  this  Cause 
will  put  an  end  to  such  doubts,  wherever  they 
may  be  entertained.  Your  Lordships  will  exer- 
cise the  great  plenary  powers,,  with  which  you 
are  invested,  in  a  manner,  that  will  do  honour  to 
tiie  protecting  justice  of  this  kingdom,  that  will 
completely  avenge  the  great  people,  who  are: 
aubjected  to  it.  You  will  not  suffer  your  pro- 
ceedings to  be  squared  by  my  rules,  but  by  their 

jiecessitiesy 
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necessities)  and  by  that  law  of  a  commonliature, 
which  cements  them  to  us,  and  us  to  them. 
The  reports  to  the  contrary  have  been  spread 
abroad  with  uncommon  industry ;  but  they  will 
be  speedily  refuted  by  the  humanity, .  simpli- 
city, dignity,  and  nobleness  of  your  Lordships 
justice. 

Having  said  all,  that  I  am  instructed  to  say, 
concerning  the  process,  which  the  House  of 
•  Commons  has  used,  concerning  the  Crimes,  which 
they  have  choisen,  concerning  the  Criminal,  upon 
whom  they  attach  the  crimesi  and  concerning 
the  Evidence,  which  they  mean  to  produce;  I  am 
now  to  proceed  to  open  that  part  of  the  business, 
which  falls  to  my  share.  It  is  rather  an  explsu 
nation  of  the  circumstances,  than  an  enforce* 
ment  of  the  crimes. 

Yonr  Lordships  of  course  wlUbe  apprized,  thai 
this  Cause,  is  not  what  occurs  every  day  irt  the 
ordinary  round  of  municipal  afbirs ;  that  it  has 
a  relation  to  many  things,  that  it  touches  many 
points  in  many  places,  which  are  wholly  removed 
from  the  ordinary  beaten  orbit  of  our  English 
affiurs.  In  other  afiairs^  every  allusion  imme- 
diately meets  its  point  of  reference ;  nothing  can 
be  started,  that  does  not  immediately  awaken  to 
your  attention  something  in  your  own  laws  and 
usages,  which  you  meet  with  every  day  in  the 
^dtnaiy  transactions  of  life.    But  here  you  are 

c  d  caught. 
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caught,  as  it  were,  into  another  world;  you  are 
to  have  the  way  pioneered  before  you.  As  the 
subject  is  new,  it  must  be  explained;  as  it  is 
intricate  as  well  as  new,  that  explanation  can  be 
only  comparatively  short :  and  therefore,  know- 
ing your  Lordships  to  be  possessed^  along  with 
all  other  judicial  virtues,  of  the.first  and  founda- 
tion of  them  all,  judicial  patience,  I  hope,  that 
you  will  not  grudge  a  few  hours  to  the  explana- 
tion of  that,  which  has  cost  the  Commons  foui- 
teen  years  assiduous  application  to  acquire — that 
your  Lordships  will  not  disdain  to  grant  a  few 
hours  to  what  has  cost  the  people  of  India  up* 
wards  of  thirty  years  of  that  innate,  inveteratcf, 
hereditary  patience  to  endure. 

My  Lords,  the  powers,  which  Mr.  Hastings  is 
charged  with  having  abused,  are  the  powers  de- 
'  legated  to  him  by  the  East  India  Company.  The 
East  India  Company  itself  acts  under  two  very 
dissimilar  sorts  of  powers,  derived  from  two 
sources  very  remote  from  each  other.  The  first 
source  of  its  power  is  under  charters,  which  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  was  authorized  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  grant ;  the  other  is  from  several 
charters  derived  from  the  Emperour  of  the  Mo- 
guls, the  person,  in  whose  dominions  they  were 
chiefly  conversant  r — particularly  that  great  chaPr 
tcr,  by  which,  in  the  year  1766#  they  acquired 
ihe  High  8tewardshq>  of  the  kingdoms  of  jBengal, 

Bahar, 
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Bahar,  and  Orissa.  Under  tibose  t#o  bodies  of 
charters,  the  East  India  Company,  and  all  their 
Servantd/are  authorized  to  ad. 

As  to  those  of  the  first  description,  it  is  from 
the  British  charters,  tliat  they  derive  the  capa^ 
city,  by  vAiidi  they  are  considered  as  a  puUid: 
body,  or  at  all  capable  of  any  public^  f\iliction«r 
It  is  from  thence  they  acquire  the  capacity  to 
lake  from  any  power  whatsoever  iany  other  char- 
ter, to  acquire  any  other  offices-,  or  to  held  any 
other  possessions.  This,  being  the  root  and 
origin  o£  their  power,  renders  them  responsible 
to  the  party,  from  whom  all  their  immediate  and 
consequential  powers  are  derived.^  As  they  haVe 
emanated  from  the  supreme  power  of  this  king- 
dom>  the  whole  body  and  the  whole  train  of  their 
servants,  the  corporate  body  as  a  corporate  body, 
individHals  as  individuals,  are  responsiUe  to  the 
^gh  justice  of  this  kingdom#  In  delegating 
great  power  to  the  East  India  Company,  this 
kingdom  has  not  released  its  soverei^ity ;  ^n  the 
contrary^  the  responsibility  of  the  Company  lA 
increased  by  the  greatness  and  sacredness  of  the 
^wers,  that  have  been  intrusted  to  it.  Attempt^. 
hate  been  made  .abroad  to  circulate  a  notion^, 
that  the  acts  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
A^  bervantsi  are  not  cognizable  here,  I  hope 
oo  this^  occasion  your  Lordships  will  show,  that 
this  nation  nevet  did  give  a  power,  without 
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minexing    to   it  a    proportipDable   degree    of 
responsibility. 

As  to  their  other  powers,  the  Company  derives 
them  from  the  Mogul  Empire  by  various  char- 
ters from  that  Crown,  and  from  the  great  Magis^ 
trates  of  that  Crown,  and  particularly  by  the 
Mogul  charter  of  1765,  by  which  they  obtained 
the  Duanni,  that  is,  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa.  By  that  charter  they  bound  themselves 
^and  bound  inclusively  all  their  servants)  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  belonging  to  that  new  office, 
aiid  to  be  held  by  all  the  ties  belonging  to  that 
new  relation.  If  the  Mogul  Empire  had  existed 
in  its  vigour,  they  would  have  been  bound  under 
that  responsibility,  to  observe  the  laws,  rights, 
usages,  and  customs  of  the  natives ;  and  to  pur- 
sue their  benefit  in  all  things.  For  this  duty  was 
inherent  in  the  nature,  institutioi^,  and  purpoto 
of  the  office,  which  they  received.  If  the  power 
of  the  sovereign,  from  whom  they  derived  these 
powers,  should  by  any  revolution  in  human  affiors 
be  annihilated  or  suspended,  their  duty  to  the 
people  below  them,  which  waa  created  under  the 
Mogul  charter,  is  not  annihilated,  is  not  even 
suspended  j  and  for  their  responsibility  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  they  are  thrown  back 
upon  that  country  (thank  God,  not  annihilated) 
from  whence  their  original  power,  an^  all  subse-^ 

quent 
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quent  derivative  powers,  have  flowed.  Whea 
the  Company  acquired  that  high  office  in.Iiidia» 
an  English  Corporation  became  an  integral  part 
o(  the  Mogul  £mpire.  When  Great  Britain  vir- 
tually assented  to  that  grant  o/  office^  and  after- 
wards took  advantage  of  it.  Great  Britain  gua- 
xantied  the  performance  of  all  its  duties.  Great 
Britain  entered  into  a  virtual  act  of  union  with 
that  country  -,  by  which  we  bound  ourselves  as 
securities  to  preserve  the  people  in  all  the  rights, 
laws,  and  liberties,  which  their  natural  original 
Sovereign  was  bound  to  support,  i£  he  had  been 
in  condition  to  support  them.  By  the  disposition 
of  events  the  two  duties,  flowing  from  two  dif* 
ferent  sources,  are  now  united  in  one.  The 
people  of  India  therefore  come,  in  the  name  of 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  their  own 
right,  to  the  Bar  of  this  House,  before  the  Su- 
preme  B.oyai  Justice  of  this  kingdom,  from 
whence  originally  aU  the  powers,  under  which 
they  have  su&red,  were  derived. 

It  may  be  a  little  necessary,  when  we  are 
stating  the  powers  the  Company  have  derived 
from  their  charter,  and  which  we  state  Mr. 
Hastings  to  have  abused,  to  state  in  as  short  and 
as  comprehensive  wprds  v  I  can  (for  the  matter 
is  large  indeed)  what  the  constitution  of  that 
Company  b ;  I  mean  chiefly,  what  it  is  in  re^ 
ference  to  its  Indian  service^  the  great  theatre 

of 
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of  the  abase.  Your'  Lordships  will  naturalljr 
conceive,  that  it  is  not  to  inform  you,  but  to 
revive  drcumrtaoces  in  your  memory,  tiiat  I 
enter  into  this  detail. 

You  wUi  therefore  recollect,  that  the  East 
India  Company  bad  its  origin  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  of  pro» 
jects,  when  all  sorts  of  commercial  adventures, 
companies,  and  monopolies,  were  in  fashion. 
At  tiiat  time  the  Company  was  constituted,  with 
extensive  powers  for  increasing  Uie  commerc* 
and  the  honour  of  this  country ;  because  in* 
creasing  its  commerce,  without  increasing  its 
honour  and  reputation,  would  have  been  thought 
at  that  time,  and  will  be  thought  now»  a  bad 
bargain  for  the  country.  The  powers  of  the 
Company  were,  under  that  charter,  merely  com« 
mercial.  By  degrees,  as  the  theatre  of  opera* 
tion  was  distant;  as  its  intercourse  was  with 
many  great,  some  barbarous,  and  all  of  them 
armed  nations ;  nations,  in  which  not  only  the 
sovereign  but  the  subjects  were  armed ;  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  their  powers.  The 
first  power  they  obtained  was  a  power  of  naval 
discipline  in  their  ships;  a  power,  which  hai 
been  since  dropped ;  4he  next  was  a  power  of 
law  martial ;  the  next  was  a  power  oi  civil,  andt^ 
to  a  degree,  of  crimifial  jurisdiction,  within  their 
own  &ctories^  upon  their  own  people^  and  their 

own 
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own  servants ;  the  next  was,  and  here  was  a 
stride  indeed,  the  power  of  peace  and  war. 
Those  high  and  almost  incommunicable  prero- 
gatives of  sovereignty,  which  were  hardly  ever 
known  before  to  be  parted  with  to  any  subjects, 
.and  which,  in  several  States^  were  not  whdly 
entrusted  to  the  prince  or  head  of  the  common- 
wealth himself,  were  given  to  the  East  India 
Company.  That  Company  acquired  these  pow^s 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and.  they  were  afterwards  more  fully,  as  well  as 
more  I^;ally,  given  by  Parliament  after  the 
fievolution.  From  this  time,  the  East  India  . 
Company  was  no  longer  merely  a  mercantile 
Company,  formed  for  the  extension  of  the  British 
commerce ;  it  more  nearly  resembled  a  del^ga^ 
tioa  of  the  whole  power  and  sovereignty  of  this 
kingdom,  sent  into  the  East.  From  that  time 
the  Company  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ordinate sovereign  power;  that  is,  sovereign 
.with  wgard  to  the  obj^ts,  which  it  touched; 
subordinate  with  regard  to  the  power,  from 
whence  its  great  trust  was  derived.  Under  these 
aiipcessive  arrangements  things  took  a  course 
srery  different  from  their  usual  order.  A  new 
disposition  took  place^  not  dreamt  of  in  tbe 
theories  of  speculative  politicians  i  and  of  which 
lew  examples,  iq  the  least  resembling  it,  have 
been  seen  '}»  tf^ie  modern  wwld,  none  at  all  iik 

the 
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^the  ancient.  In  other  instances  a  political  body, 
.that  acts  as  a  commonwealth,  was  first  settled, 
and  trade  followed  as  a  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tection obtained  by  political  power ;  but  here 
,the.  course  of  affairs  was  reversed.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Company  began  in  commerce,  and 
*  ended  ip  empire.  Indeed,  wherever  the  sove- 
reign powers  of  peace  and  war  are  given,  there 
.  wants  but  time  and  circumstance  to  make  these 
powers  supersede  every  other.  The  afiairs  of 
commerce  will  fall,  at  last,  into  their  proper  rank 
and  situation.  However  primary  in  their  origi- 
nal intention,  they  will  become  secondary.  The 
possession,  therefore,  and  the  power  of  assertion, 
of  these  great  authorities,  coinciding  with  the 
-improved  state  of  Europe,  with  the  improved 
state  of  arts  in  Europe,  with  the  improved  state 
of  laws,  and,  what  is  much  more  material,  the 
improved  state  of  military  discipline,  more  and 
more  perfected  every  day  with  us ; — ^universal 
improvement  in  Europe  coinciding  with  the 
general  decay  of  Asia  (for  the  proud  day  of  Asia 
is  passed);  this  improvement  coinciding  with 
the  relaxation  and  dissolution  of  the  Mogul 
government,  with  the  decline  of  its  warlike 
spirit,  with  the  total  disuse  of  the  ancient  strict.* 
ness  of  the  military  discipline  e^jtablished  bj 
Tamerlane ;— the  India  Company  came  to.be 
.wl^at  }t  is— a  great  Empire,  carrying  on»  subor- 

dinately. 
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dinately,  a  great  commerce:  it  became  that 
thing,  which  was  supposed  by  the  Roman  law 
irreconcileable  to  reason  and  propriety — eunderk 
Negotiatarem  ct  Dammum :  the  same  power  be- 
came the  general  trader,  the  same  power  became* 
the  supreme  lord. 

In  this  exalted  situation  the  India  Company, 
however,  still  preserves  traces  of  its  original  mer- 
cantile character.  The  whole  exteriour  order 
of  its  political  service  is  carried  on  upon  a  mer- 
cantile plan  and  mercsntjle  principles.  In  fact, 
the  East  India  Company  in  Asia  is  a  State  in  the 
disguise  of  a  merchant.  Its  whole  service  is 
a  system  of  publick  ofiSces  in  the  disguise  of  a 
counting-house.  Accordin^y,  the  whole  ex- 
ternal order  and  series  of  the  service,  as  I  ob- 
served, is  commercial ;  the.principal,  the  inward, 
the  real,  is  almost  entirely  political. 

This  system  of  the  Company's  service,  its  order 
and  discipline,  is  necessary  to  be  explained  to 
your  Lordships,  that  you  may  see  in  what  man^ 
ner  the  abuses  have  affected  it.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  persons,  who  go  abroad  in  the 
Company's  civil  service,  enter  as  clerks  in  the 
Gounting-house,  and  are  called  by  a  name  to  cor- 
respond to  it.  Writers.  In  that  condition  they 
are  obliged  to  serve  five  years.  The  second  step 
is  that  of  a  Factor ^  in  which  they  are  obliged  to 
serve  three  .yearsi    The  third  step  they  take  is 

that 
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that  of  a  Junior  Merchant^  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  serve  three  years  more.  At  that  pe- 
riod they  become  Senhr  MerchatOs^  which  is  the 
highest  stage  of  advance  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice ;  a  rank,  by  which  they  had  pretensions, 
before  the  year  1774>  to  the  Council,  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Presidency,  and  to  whatever  other 
honours  the  Company  has  to  bestow. 

The  Company  had,  in  its  early  times,  esta- 
blished factories  in  certain  places ;  which  fac-^ 
tories,  by  degrees,  grew  to  the  name  of  Presi* 
dencies  and  Council,  in  proportion  as  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Company  increased,  and  as 
the  political  began  first  to  struggle  with,  and  at 
length  to  predominate  over,  the  mercantile.    In 
this  form  it  continued  till  the  year  1773  j  when 
the  Legislature  broke  in,  for  proper  reasons 
urging  them  to  it,  upon  that  order  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  appointed  to  the  superiour  department 
persons,  who  had  no  title  to  that  place  under  the 
ordinary  usage  of  the  service.    Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Barwell,  whatever  other  titles  they  might 
have  had,  held  solely  under  the  Act  of  Parlia« 
ment  nominating  them  to  that  authority ;  but  in 
all  other  respects,   except  where  the  act  and 
other  subsequent  acts  have  not  broken  in  upon 
it,  the  whole  course  of  the  service  remains  upon 
the  ancient  footing,  that  is,  the  commercial  foot* 
ing,  as  to  the  gradation  and  order  of  service. 

Your 
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Tour  Lordships  see  here  a  regnlar  series  of 
gradation,  which  requires  eleven  years,  before 
anj  persons  can  arrive  at  the  highest  trusts  and 
situations.  You  will  therefore  be  asUmishedt 
when  so  long  a  probationary  service  was  le* 
quired,  that  effects,  very  different  from  those  to 
be  expected  from  long  probation,  have  hap* 
peoed ;  and  that  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
those  eleven  years  you  have  seen  persons  return* 
ing  into  this  kingdom  with  aflOiuent,  with  over* 
bearing  fortunes.  It  will  be  a  great  part  of  yout 
inquiry,  when  we  come  before  your  Lordships  to 
substantiate  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings,  to 
discover  how  that  order  came  to  be  so  com* 
pletely  broken  down  and  erased,  that  scarce 
a  trace  of  it,  for  any  good  purpose,  remains. 
Hiough  I  will  not  deny,  that  that  orders  or  that 
any  order  in  a  state,  may  be  superseded  by  the 
ruling  power,  when  great  talents,  upon  pressing 
exigencies,  are  to  be  called  forth ;  yet  I  must 
say,  the  order  itself  was  formed  upon  wise  prin* 
ciples.  It  furnished  the  persons,  who  were  put 
in  that  course  of  probation,  with  an  opportunity 
(if  circumstances  enabled  them)  of  acquiring 
experience  in  business  of  revenue,  trade,  and 
policy.  It  gave  to  those^  who  watched  them, 
a  constant  inspection  of  their  conduct  through 
all  their  progress.  On  the  expectants  of  office  it 
imposed  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  character 

In 
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in  proportion  to  their  standing ;  in  order  that 
all,  which  they  had  gained  by  the  good  be- 
haviour of  years,  should  not  be  lost  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  an  hour.  It  was  a  great  substantial 
regulation.  But  scarce  a  trace  of  the  true  spirit 
of  it  remains  to  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Hastings's 
government ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  established  of- 
fices, nay,  whole  systems  of  offices,  and  espe- 
cially a  system  of  oflSces  in  1781>  which  being 
altogether  new,  none  of  the  ndes  of  gra- 
dation applied  to  them;  and  he  filled  those 
offices  in  such  a  manner,  as  suited  best,  not  the 
constitution  nor  the  spirit  of  the  service,  but  his 
own  partiqular  views  and  purposes.  Tlie  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  persons,  in  the  most  im- 
mature stages  of  life,  have  been  appointed  to 
xconduct  afiairs,  which  required  the  greatest  ma- 
turity of  judgment,  the  greatest  possible  temper 
and  moderation.  Effects  naturally  consequent 
have  followed  upon  it. — I  shall  not  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  any  further  observations  on  this 
system  of  gradation. 

I  must,  however,  remark,  before  I  go  further, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  representation  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  their  Oriental  terri- 
tory,  diflerent  from  that,  perhaps,  of  any  other 
nation,  that  has  ever  transported  any  part  of  its 
power  from  one  country  to  another.  The  East 
India  Company,  in  India,  is  not  properly  a  branch 
of  ^he  British  Nation }  it  is  only  a  deputation  of 

individualis. 
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individaals.     When    the  Tartars   entered  into 
China,  when  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  successively 
entered  into  Indostan,  when  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dais  penetrated  into  Europe,  when  the  Normans 
forced  their  way  into  England;  indeed,  in  all 
conquests,  migrations,  settlements,  and  coloniza- 
tions, the  new  people  came  as  the  ofiset  of  a 
nation.     The  Company  in  India  does  not  exist 
as  a  national  colony.     In  efiect  and  substance, 
iicdk>dy  can  go  thither,  that  does  not  go  in  its 
Bervice.     The  English  in  India  are  nothing  but 
a  seminary  for  the  succession  of  officers.     They 
are  a  nation  of  placemen ; — they  are  a  common* 
wealth  without  a  people ; — they  are  a  state  made 
up  wholly  of  magistrates.     There  is  nothing  to 
be,  in  propriety,  called  people,  to  watch,  to  in- 
spect, to  balance  against  the  power  of  office. 
The  power  of  office,  so  far  as  the  English  nation 
is   concerned,  is  the  sole  power  in  the  country. 
The  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  being  a  king* 
dom  of  magistrates,  what  is  commonly  called  the 
esprit  du  corps  is  strong  in  it.     This  spirit  of  the 
body  predominates  equally  in  all  its  parts ;  by 
which  the  members  must  consider  themselves  as 
having  a  common  interest,  and  that  common  in« 
terest  separated  both  from  that  of  the  country, 
which  sent  them  out,  and  from  that  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  act.     No  control  upon  them 
exists;  none,  I  mean,  in  persons,  who  understand 
Vol.  iLlII.  D  their 
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their  language,  who  understand  their  maimers^ 
or  can  apply  their  conduct  to  the  laws.     There- 
fore, in  a  body  so  constituted  confederacy  is  easy, 
and  has  been  general.    Your  Lordships  are  not 
to  expect,  that  that  should  happen  in  such  a 
body,  which  never  happened  in  anybody  or  cor- 
poration ;  that  is,  that  they  should,  in  any  in- 
stance,  be  a  proper  check  and  control  upon  them- 
telves.    It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.    The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  of  the  East 
India  Company's  system  is  monopoly  in  some 
sense  or  other.  The  same  principle  predominates 
in' the  service  abroad,  and  ihe  service  at  home ; 
and  both  S3r8tems  are  united  into  one,  animated 
with  the  same  spirit,  that  is,  with  the  corporate 
spirit.    The  whole,  taken  together,  is  such,  as 
has  not  been  seen  in  the  examples  of  the  Moors, 
the  Portuguese^  the  Spaniards,  the  Romans  ;  in 
no  old,  in  no  recent  examples.    The  Dutch  may 
resemble  it,  but  they  haye  not  an  empire  properly 
so  denominated.     By  means  of  this  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance it  has  not  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Has- 
tings to  embody  abuse,  and  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  regular  system  of  corruption. 

Another  circumstance  in  that  service  is  deser- 
ving of  notice.  Except  in  the  highest  parts  of 
all,  the  emoluments  of  office  do  not  in  any  degree 
correspond  with  the  trust,  nor  the  nature  of  the 
office  with  its  name.   In  other  offidal  ^tems  the 

style, 
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•tfle,  in  general,  is  above  the  function;  here  it 
is  the  reverse.  Under  the  name  of  Junior  Mer* 
chant.  Senior  Merchant,  Writer,  and  other  pettjr 
appellations  of  the  counting-hoyse,  jou  havemaK 
gistrates  of  high  dignity,  you  have  administrators 
6f  revenues  truly  royal; — ^you  have  judges  civile 
and  in  some  respects  criminal,  who  pass  judgment 
upon  the  greatest  properties  of  a  great  country* 
The  legal  publick  emoluments,  that  belong  to 
them,  are  very  c^n  so  inadequate  to  the  real 
dignity  of  the  character,  that  it  is  impossible,  al«. 
most  absolutely  impossible,  for  the  subordinate 
part»  of  it,  which,  though  subordinate,  are  sta^ 
feions  of  power,  to  exist,  as  Englishmen,  who  look 
at  a  fortune  to  be  enjoyed  at  home  as  their  ulti» 
mate  object,  and  to  exist  in  a  state  of  perfect 
incorruption  in  that  service. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  true,  that  the 
greatest  situations  are  often  attended  with  but 
little  emolument;  yet  still  they  are  filled.  Why? 
Because  reputation,  glory,  fame,  the  esteem,  the 
love,  the  tears  of  joy,  which  flow  from  happy  sen^ 
sibility,  the  honest  applauses  of  a  grateful  coun- 
try, sometimes  pay  the  cares^  anxieties  and  toils, 
which  wait  on  great  situations  in  the  common* 
wealth  t  and  in  these,  they  pay  in  money  what 
cannot  be  paid  in  fame  and  reputation.  It  in  the 
yevorse  In  the  service  of  the  India  Company. 
Ql^ry  is  not  the  let  of  subordinated  moit ;  and 
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all  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  gradation  are 
officers,  who,  in  comparison  with  the  offices  and 
duties  entrusted  with  them,  are  miserably  pro- 
vided for ;  whereas  the  chief  of  each  great  Pre* 
sidency  has  emoluments  securing  him  against 
every  mode  of  temptation.  But  if  this  has  not 
secured  the  head,  we  may  easily  judge  how  the 
members  are  to  be  coerced.  Mr.  Hastings,  at 
the  head  of  the  service,  with  high  legal  emolu- 
ments, has  fouled  his  hands  and  sullied  his 
government  with  bribes.  He  has  substituted 
oppression  and  iyranivjr  in  the  place  of  l^al  go- 
vernment. With  all  that  unbounded,  licentious 
power,  which  he  has  assumed  over  the  publick 
revenues,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  fin^  a  series 
of  gradual,  progressive,  honourable,  and  adequate 
rewards  for  the  persons,  who  serve  the  publick 
in  the  subordinate  but  powerful  situations,  he 
has  left  them  to  prey  upon  the  people  without  the 
smallest  degree  of  control.  In  default  of  honest 
emolument,  there  is  the  unbounded  license  c£ 
power }  and  (as  one  of  the  honestest  and  ablest 
servants  of  the  Company  said  to  me  in  conversa- 
tion) the  civil  service  of  the  Company  resembled 
the  military  service  of  the  Marhattas,  litUe  pay, 
but  unbounded  license  to  plunder.  I  do  not  say, 
that  some  of  the  salaries  given  in  India  would 
not  sound  well  here ;  but  when  you  consider  the 
nature  of  tne  trusts,  the  dignity  of  the  situation, 

whatever 
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vliatever  the  name  of  them' may  be,  the  powers^ 
that  are  granted,  the  hopes,  that  every  man  has 
of  establishing  himself  at  home;  I  repeat,  it  is 
a  source  of  infinite  grievance — of  infinite  abuse : 
of  which  source  of  corrupt  power  we  charge  Mr. 
Hastings  with  having  availed  himself  in  filling 
up  the  void  of  direct  pay  by  fiqding  out  and 
countenancing  every  kind  of  oblique  and  unjust 
emdument :  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he 
is  far  from  being  solely  guilty  of  this  offence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  the 
East  India  Company,  is  the  youth  of  the  persons, 
who  are  employed  in  the  system  of  that  service. 
The  servants  have  almost  universally  been  sent 
out  to  begin  their  progress  and  career  in  active 
occupation,  and  in  the  exercise  of  high  authority, 
at  that  period  of  life,  which,  in  all  other  places, 
has  been  employed  in  the  course  of  a  rigid  edu- 
cation. To  put  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  they 
are  transferred  from  slippery  youth  to  perilous 
independence,  from  perilous  independence  to  in- 
ordinate  expectations,  from  inordinate  expecta- 
tions to  boundless  power.  School-boys  without 
tutors,  minors  without  guardians,  the  world  is  Jlet 
loose  upon  them  with  all  its  temptations ;  and 
they  are  let  loose  upon  the  world  with  all  the 
powers,  that  despotism  involves. 

It  is  further  remarkable,  these  servants  exer- 
cise,  what  your  Lordships  are  now  exercising, 
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high  judicial  powers ;  and  they  exercise  them 
without  the  smallest  study  of  any  law,  either 
general  or  municipal.  It  is  made  a  sort  of  rule 
in  the  service,  a  rule  confirmed  even  by  the  at- 
tempts, that  were  made  to  correct  it,  (I  mean, 
confirmed  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  when,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  undertook  to 
be  legislator  for  India)  that  the  judicial  charac- 
ter,  the  last  in  the  order  of  legal  progress,  that, 
to  which  all  professional  men  look  up  as  the 
crown  of  their  labours,  that  ultimate  hope  of 
men  grown  grey  in  profi^ssional  practice,  is  among 
the  first  experimental  situations  of  a  Company's 
servant.  It  is  expressly  said  in  that  body  of  re- 
gulations, to  which  I  allude,  that  the  office  and 
situation  of  a  Judge  of  the  Dewanny  Courts  of 
Adawlet  is  to  be  filled  by  the  junior  servants  of 
the  Company ;  and,  as  the  judicial  emolument 
is  not  substantially  equal  to  that  of  other  situa- 
tions, the  office  of  a  Judge  is  to  be  taken,  as  it 
were  in  transitUfOs  a  passage  to  other  offices  not  <^ 
a  judicial  nature.  ^  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  young 
man  has  supplied  the  defects  of  his  education 
b}!^  the  advantage  of  some  experience,  he  is  im- 
mediately translated  to  a  totally  different  ofSce ; 
tod  another  young  man  is  substituted  to  learn> 
at  the  expense  of  the  property  of  India,  to  fill  a 
situation,  which,  when  he  may  be  qualified  to 
all,  he  is  no  longer  to  hold. 

It 
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It  is  in  a  great  measure  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  other  situations.  They  are  the  situations 
of  great  statesmen,  which,  according  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  world,  require^  to  fill  properly,  rather 
a  large  converse  with  men  and  much  intercourse 
in  life,  than  deep  study  of  books ;  though  that, 
too,  has  its  eminent  service.  We  know,  thajt  in 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  in  cultivated  society, 
there  is  imbibed  by  men  a  good  deal  of  the  solid 
practice  of  government,  of  the  true  maums  of 
state,  and  every  thing,  that  enables  a  man  to 
serve  his  country.  But  these  men  are  sent  over 
to  exercise  functions,  at  which  a  statesmaa  here 
would  tremble,  without  any  theoretical  study, 
and  without  any  of  that  sort  of  experience,  which, 
in  mixed  societies  of  business  and  converse  form 
men  gradually  and  insensibly  to  great  affiurs] 
Low  cunning,  intrigue  and  stratagem,  ^e  soon 
acquired;  but  manly,  durable  policy,  which 
never  sacrifices  the  general  interest  to  a  partial 
or  momentary  advantage,  is  not  so  cheaply  formed 
in  the  human  understanding. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  defence  before  the  House 
of  Commcns,  and  in  the  defences  he  has  made 
before  your  Lordships,  has  lamented  his  own 
situation  in  this  particukr.  It  was  much  to  be 
lamented  indeed.  How  ftr  it  will  furnish  justi- 
fieati^m,  extenuation,  or  palliation  of  his  conduct, 
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when  we  come  to  examine  that  conduct,  will 
be  seen. 

These  circumstances  in  the  system  have,  in  a 
great  degree,  vitiated  and  perverted  what  is  in 
reality,  and  many  things  are  in  reality,  excellent 
in  it  They  have  rendered  the  application  of ^ 
correctives  and  remedies  to  abuse,  at  best,  pre« 
carious  in  their  operation.  The  laws,  that  we 
have  made,  the  covenants,  which  the  Company 
has  obliged  its  servants  to  enter  into,  the  occa« 
sional  orders  that  have  been  given,  at  least  osten- 
sibly good,  all  have  proved  noxious  to  the  coun- 
try,  instead  of  beneficial.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to  your  Liordships, 
that  the  servants  of  the  Company  are  obliged  to 
enter  into  that  service,  not  only  with  an  impres- 
sion of  the  general  duty,  which  attaches  upon  all 
servants,  but  are  obliged  to  engage,  in  a  specifick 
covenant  with  their  masters,  to  perform  all  the 
duties  described  in  that  covenant  (which  are  all 
the  duties  of  their  relation)  under  heavy  penal- 
ties. They  are  bound  to  a  repetition  of  these 
covenants  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  from 
Writer  to  Factor,  from  Factor  to  Junior  Mer- 
chant,  and  from  Junior  Merchant  to  Senior  Mer- 
chant  They  ought,  according  to  the  rule,  to 
renew  these  covenants  at  these  times  by  some- 
thing,  (I  speak  without  offence)  which  may  be 

said 
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said  to  resemble  Confirmation  in  the  Church. 
They  are  obliged  to  renew  their  obligation  in 
particular  to  receive  no  gifb,  gratuities,  or  pre- 
sents whatsoever. 

This  scheme  of  covenants  would  have  been 
wise  and  proper,  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  judicious 
order  and  rational  consistent  scheme  of  discipline. 
The  orders  of  the  Company  have  forbidden  their 
servants  to  take  any  extraneous  emoluments. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  has  fulminated  against 
them.  Clear  positive  laws,  and  clear  positive 
private  engagements,  have  no  exception  of  cir- 
cumstances in  them,  no  difference  fuoad  nugta 
et  tninusj  but  every  one,  who  ofiends  against  the 
law,  is  liable  to  the  law.  The  consequence  is 
this ; — ^he,  who  has  deviated  but  an  inch  from 
the  straight  line,  he,  who  has  taken  but  one  penny 
of  unlawful  emolument— and  all  have  taken  jnany 
pennies  of  unlawful  emolument — does  not  dare 
to  complain  of  the  most  abandoned  extortion  and 
cruel  oppression  in  any  of  his  fellow-servants. 
He,  who  has  takea  a  trifle  perhaps  as  the  reward 
of  a  good  action,  is  obliged  to  be  silent,  when  he 
sees  whole  nations  desolated  around  him.  The 
great  Criminal,  at  the  head  of  the  service,  has 
the  laws  in  his  hand;  he  is  always  able  to  prove 
the  small  offence,  and  crush  the  person,  who  has 
committed  it.  This  is  one  grand  {source  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  power.    After  he  had  got  the  better 

of 
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of  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  no  complaint 
from  any  part  of  the  service  has  appeared  against 
Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  bold  enough  to  state  it  at 
one  presumption  of  his  merit,  that  there  has 
been  no  such  complaint*  No  such  complaint, 
indeed,  can  exist.  The  spirit  of  the  corps  wouldp 
of  itself,  almost  forbid  it ;  to  which  spirit  an  in- 
former is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  of  all 
characters,  and  is  hunted  down,  and  has  always 
been  hunted  down,  as  a  common  enemy.  But  here 
is  a  new  security.  Who  can  complain,  or  dares  to 
accuse?  The  whole  service  is  irregular  :  nobody 
is  free  from  small  offences ;  and,  as  I  have  said» 
the  great  offender  can  always  crush  the  small  one. 
If  you  examine  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Has^ 
tings,  you  would  imagine,  from  many  expressions 
very  deliberately  used  by  him,  that  the  Company's 
service  was  made  out  of  the.  very  filth  and  dregs 
of  human  cocruptioo ;  but,  if  you  examine  his 
conduct  towards  the  corirupt  body  he  describes, 
you  would  imagine  he  had  lived  in  the  speculative 
schemes  oi  visionary  perfection. 

He  was  fourtera  years  at  the  head  of  that  ser- 
vice ;  and  there  is  not  an  instance,  no,  not  one 
angle  instance,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
tect corruption — or  that  he  ever,  in  any  one  sia« 
gle  instance,  attempted  to  punish  it^  but  the 
whole  service,  with  that  whole  mass  of  enonmtyt 
he  attributes  to  it,  slept,  as  it  were»  at 

once 
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once  under  his  terrour  and  his  protection ;— ' 
ander  his  protection,  if  they  did  not  dare  to 
move  against  him ;  under  terrour,  from  his  power 
to  pluck  out  individuals,  and  make  a  publick  ex« 
ample  of  them,  whenever  he  thought  fit.  And 
therefore  that  service,  under  his  guidance  and 
influence,  was,  beyond  even  what  its  own  nature 
disposed  it  to,  a  service  of  confederacy,  a  service 
of  connivance,  a  service  composed  of  various 
systems  of  guilt,  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  the 
head  and  the  protector.  But  this  general  con- 
nivance he  did  not  thjnk  sufficient  to  secure  to 
him  the  general  support  of  the  Indian  interest. 
He  went  further.  We  shall  prove  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that,  when  the  Company  were  driven  by 
shame,  not  by  inclination,  to  order  several  pro- 
secutions ag^nst  delinquents  in  their  service, 
Mr.  Hastings,  directly  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
his  office, — directly  contrary  to  the  express  and 
positive  law  of  the  Coart  of  Directors,  which  Jaw 
Parliament  had  bound  upon  him  as  his  rule  of 
action, — not  satisfied  with  his  long  tacit  conni- 
vance, ventured,  before  he  left  his  government 
and  among  his  last  acts,  to  pass  a  general  act  c( 
pardon  and  indemnity,  and  at  once  ordered  the 
whole  body  of  the  prosecutions,  directed  by  his 
masters,  the  Company,  to  be  discharged. 

Having  bad  fourteen  years  lease  of  connivance 
to  bestow,  a«d  giyii%»  at  the  end,  a  general 

release 
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release  of  all  suits  and  actions,  he  now  puts  him«* 
self  at  the  head  of  a  vast  body  enriched  by  his 
bounties,,  connivances  and  indemnities,  and  ex- 
pects the  support  of  those,  whom  he  had  thus 
fully  rewarded,  and  discharged  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  laws.  You  will  find,  in  the  course  of  this 
business,  that  when  charges  have  been  brought 
against  him  of  any  bribery,  corruption,  or  other 
malversation,  his  course  has  been  to  answer  little 
or  nothing  to  that  specifick  bribery,  corruption, 
or  malversation  ;  his  way  has  been  to  call  on  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  inquire  of  every  servant, 
who  comes  to  £urope,  and  to  say,  whether  there 
was  any  one  man  in  it,  that  will  give  him  an  ill 
word.  He  has  put  himself  into  a  situation,  in 
which  he  may  always  safely  call  to  his  character, 
and  will  always  find  himself  utterly  incapable  of 
justifying  his  conduct.  So  far  I  have  troubled 
your  Lordships  with  the  system  of  confederacy 
and  connivance,  which,  under  his  auspices,  was 
the  vital  principle  of  almost  the  whole  service. 

There  is  one  member  of  the  service,  which 
I  have  omitted  ;  but  whether  I  ought  to  have 
put  it  first,  or,  as  I  do  now,  last,  I  must  confess 
I  am  at  some  loss ;  because,  though  it  appears 
to  be  the  lowest  (if  any  regular)  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, it  is  by  far  the  most  considerable,  and  the 
most  efficient ;  without  a  full  consideration  and 
explanation  of  which  hardly  any  part  of  the 

conduct 
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cooduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  of  many  others, 
tfaat  may  be  in  his  situation,  can  be  fully 
understood. 

I  have  given  your  Lordships  an  account  of 
Writers,  Factors,  Merchants,  who  exercise  th6« 
office  of  judges,  lord  chancellors,  chancellors  of 
the  exchequer,  ministers  of  state,  .and  managers 
c^  great  revenues.  But  there  is  another  de- 
scription of  men,  of  more  importance  than  them 
all,  a  description  you  have  often  heard  of,  but 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained;  I 
mean,  the  Banyan.  When  the  Company^s  ser- 
vice was  no  more  than  mercantile,  and  the 
servants  were  generally  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  they  used  the  intervention  of  certain 
factors  among  the  natives,  which  were  called 
Banyans ;  we  called  them  so,  because  they  were 
of  the  tribe,  or  cast  of  the  Banyans  or  Mer- 
chants, the  Indians  being  generally  distributed 
into  trades  according  to  their  tribes.  The  name 
still  continues,  when  the  fimctions  of  the  Ban- 
yans are  totally  altered.  The  Banyan  is  known 
by  other  appellations.  He  is  called  Dewan  or 
Steward ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  a  term  with  more 
propriety  applied  to  him  in  several  of  his  func- 
tions. He  is,  by  his  name  of  office,  the  steward 
of  the  household  of  the  European  gentleman: 
be  has  the  mani^ement  of  his  af&irs,  and  thg 
ordering  of  his  servants.     He  is  himself  a  do- 
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mestick  servant,  and  generally  chosen  out  of  that 
dass  of  natives,  who,  by  being  habituated  to 
misery  and  subjection,  can  submit  to  any  orders, 
and  are  fit  for  any  of  the  basest  services.  Trained 
under  oppression  (it  is  the  true  education)  they 
are  fit  to  oppress  others.  They  serve  an  appren-* 
ticeship  of  servitude,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
trade  of  t}rranny.  They  know  all  the  devices, 
all  the  little  frauds,  all  the  artifices  and  con- 
trivances, the  whole  panoply  of  the  defensive 
armour,  by  which  ingenious  slavery  secures  itself 
against  the  violence  of  power.  They  know  bH 
the  lurking  holes,  all  the  winding  recesses,  of 
the  unfortunate }  and  they  hunt  out  distress  and 
Inisery,  even  to  their  last  retreats.  They  have 
su^red  themselves  ;  but,  far  from  being  taught 
by  those  su&rings  to  abstain  from  rigour,  they 
have  only  learned  the  methods  6f  afflicting  their 
fellow  slaves.  They  have  the  best  intelligence 
of  what  is  done  in  England.  The  moment  a 
Company's  servant  arrives  in  India,  and  his 
English  connexions  are  known  to  be  powerful, 
some  of  that  class  of  people  immediately  take 
possession  of  him,  as  if  he  were  their  inheritance. 
They  have  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  its 
8^rs  ;  they  have  money ;  they  have  the  arts  of 
making  money.  The  gentleman,  who  comes 
from  England,  has  none  of  those ;  he  enters  iirto 
that  world,  as  he  enters  into  the  world  at  large, 

naked. 
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naked.  His  portion  is  great  simplidtyt  great 
indigence,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  relieve 
himself.  The  Banyan,  once  in  possession,  em- 
ploys his  tyranny,  not  onJy  over  the  native 
people  of  his  country,  but  often  over  the  master 
himself,  who  has  little  other  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  servant,  but  in  giving  him  the 
ticket  of  his  name  to  mark,  that  he  is  connected 
with,  and  supported  by,  an  European,  who  is 
himself  well  connected  and  supported  at  home. 
This  is  a  commiasionf  which  nothing  can  renst 
From  that  moment  forward  it  is  not  the  English* 
man,  it  is  the  black  Banyan,  that  is  the  master. 
The  nominal  master  often  lives  ftom  his  hand. 
We  know  how  young  men  are  sent  out  of  this 
country :  we  know  how  happy  we  are  to  hear 
soon,  that  they  are  no  longer  a  burthen  to  thek 
friends  and  parents.  The  Banyan  knows  it  too. 
He  supplies  the  young  servant  with  money.  He 
has  him  under  his  power ;  &cBt^  from  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  such  a  man ;  and  next,  (and 
this  is  the  more  important  of  the  two)  he  has 
that  dreadful  power  over  his  master,  which  every 
creditor  *has  over  his  debtor.  Actions,  the  most 
abhorrent  to  his  ifiature,  he  must  see  done  before 
his  face;  and  thousands  and  thousands  worse 
are  done  in  his  absence,  and  he  dare  not  eom- 
plain.  The  Banyan  extorts,  robs,  plunders,  and 
then  gives  him  just  what  proportion  c£  the  spoil 

he 
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he  pleases.  If  the  master  should  murmur,  the 
very  power,  that  was  sent  over  to  protect  the 
people  of  India  from  these  very  abuses  (the  best 
thii^  being  perverted,  when  applied  to  un- 
known objects  and  put  into  unsuitable  situations) 
— the  very  Laws  of  England,  by  making  the 
recovery  of  debts  more  easy,  infinitely  increase 
the  power  of  the  Banyan  over  his  master.  Thus 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the  destined  cor- 
rector of  all  abuses,  becomes  a  collateral  security 
for  that  abominable  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
monied  Banyans  over  Europeans  as  well  as  the 
natives.  So  that,  while  we  are  here  boasting  of 
the  British  power  in  the  East,  we  are  in  perhaps 
more  than  half  our  service  nothing  but  the  in- 
feriour,  miserable  instruments  of  the  tyranny, 
which  the  lowest  part  of  the  natives  of  India 
exercise  to  the  disgrace  of  the  British  authority, 
and  to  the  ruin  of  all,  that  is  respectable  among 
their  own  countrymen.  They  have  subverted 
the  first  houses,  totally  ruined  and  undone  the 
country,  cheated  and  defrauded  the  revenue ; 
the  master  a  silent,  sometimes  a  melancholy  spec- 
tator, until  some  office  of  high  emolument  has 
emancipated  him.  This  has  often  been  the  true 
reason,  that  the  Company's  servants  in  India, 
in  order  to  free  themselves  from  this  horrid 
and  atrocious  servitude,  are  obliged  to  beconcie 
inatruqoents  of    another   tyranny,    and    muftt 

prostitute 
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prostitute  themselves  to  men  in  power,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  office^  that  may  enable  them  to 
escape  the  servitudes  below,  and  enable  them  to 
pay  their  debts.  And  thus  many  have  become 
the  instruments  of  Mr«  Hastings. 

These  Banyans  or  Dewans  were  originally 
among  the  lower  casts  in  the  country*  But  now 
it  is  true,  that,  after  seeing  the  power  and  profits 
of  these  men  -,  that  there  is  neither  power,  pro- 
fession, nor  occupation  to  be  had,  which  a 
reputable  person  can  exercise,  but  through  that 
channel ;  men  ofb^ber  casts,  and  bom  to  better 
things,  have  thrown  themselves  into  that  dis- 
graceful servitude,  have  become  menial  servants 
to  Englishmen,  that,  they  might  rise  by  their 
degradation.  But  whoever  they  are,  or  of  what- 
ever birth,  they  have  equally  prostituted  their 
integrity  -,  they  have  equally  lost  their  character; 
and,  once  entered  into  that  course  of  life,  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  best  casts  and  the 
worst  That  system  Mr.  Hastings  confirmed^ 
established,  increased,  and  made  the  instrument 
of  the  most  austere  tyranny,  of  the  basest  pecu-^ 
lations,  and  the  most  scandalous  and  iniquitous 
extortions. 

In  the  description  I  have  given  of  BEanyans  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made.  Your  Lordships  must 
distinguish  the  Banyans  of  the  British  servants 
in  subordinate  situations,  and  the  Banyans^  "^ho 
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are  sucJh  to  persons  in  higher  authx>rity.  In  the 
latter  Ctise  the  Banyan  is  in  strict  ^ubordinatiota, 
because  hfe  may  always  be  mined  by  Iris  sope- 
riour ;  whereas  in  the  fomrer,  it  is  always  in  his 
power  to  ruin  his  nominal  superiour.  It  was  not 
Afrough  iear,  but  voluntarfly,  and  not  for  the 
Banyan's  purposes,  but  his  own,  Mr.  Hastings 
has  brought  forward  his  Banyan.  He  seated  faiiii 
fn  thfe  hbuses  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  in- 
vested him  with  fkrms  of  the  revenue ;  ire  has 
given  him  enormous  jobs ;  he 'has  put  him  over 
the  heads  of  a  nobility,  whicb,  fcft  their  grandeur, 
antiquity  and  digtrity,  might  almost  be  matched 
with  your  Lordships.  He  has  made  hhn  Supreme 
Ecclesiastical  Judge,  Judge  even  of  the  vety 
casts,  tn  the  preservation  of  the  separate  rales 
and  separate  privileges  of  which  that  people 
exists.  He,  who  has  dominion  over  the  dast,  has 
an  absolcrte  ^ower  over  somethhrgtoore  tJhan  Hfe 
and  fortune. 

Such  is  that  ^rstor  last  (I  know  not  whic5h  to 
call  it)  order  ih  the  Company's  service  called  a 
Banyan.  The  tautseddies,  derlcs,  accotfntants, 
of  Calcutta,  generally  fall  under  this  description. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  hereafter  the  necessity 
of  giving  you,  in  the  opening  ihe  case,  an  idea 
of  the  situation  of  a  Banyan.  You  wiH  see,  m 
no  Englishman,  properly  spea"king,  arts  by  hfen^ 
^JP,  tl^athe-taust  be  made  responsible  for  that 

pei^on 
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peison  called  bis  Banyan;  for  the  pow^r  he 
«yitlier  uses  under  Ihoi,  or  the  powe^  he  has  ac-^ 
quired  over  him.  Thcf  Banyan  eacapea,  in  the 
night  <rf*  his  complexion  and  situation,  the  in* 
quiry,  that  a  wUte  mati  eaooot  atand  bei^/6  in 
thia  country.  Through  tbe  Banyan9*  ot  other 
bhiek  natives,  a  had  servant  of  the  Company  re^ 
oeives  his  bribes*  Through  them  he  decides 
falsely  agunst  the  titles  of  litigants  in  the  Court 
of  Casts,  or  in  the  offices  of  publiek  Regi9try« 
Through  them  ^r*  Hastings,  has  ^co^ised  op« 
pressiims,  whidi,  I  wjH  venture  to  ^ay,  in  hi>  own 
name,  in  his  own  chift'lurt;ef:,  diiyng  as  Jhe  i%  (and 
he  is  the  most  dacring  cdmtnal^  that  ever  Existed) 
he  never  would  dare  to  practise.  Many,  if  W}^ 
most,  of  the  iniquities  of  his  interiour  bad  admi« 
nistration  have  been  perpetrated  through  these 
Banyans,  or  otber  native  agents  at&d  coidid^sts } 
and  ^we  shall  show  you,  that  he  is  not  mtisfied 
with  one  oi  them ;  confiding  few  of  his  secrets 
to  Europeans,  and  hardly  any  of  his  instruments! 
either  native  or  European^  knowing  the  secrets 
of  each  otlier.  This  is  the  system  of  Qanyanism, 
and  of  concealment,  which  Mr.  Hastings,  instead 
of  eradicating  out  of  the  servsee,  has  propagated 
by  example  and  by  support,  and  enlarged  by 
converting  even  Europeans  into  that  daifk.aad 
insidious  character.  . 
I  ha^ft.  explained,  oar  endeavoured  to  eitplaiui 
e2  ^ 
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to  your  Lordships  these  circumstances  of  the 
true  spirit,  genius;  and  character,  more  than  the 
ostensible  institutions,  of  the  Company'^  serried; 
I  now  shall  beg  leave  to  bring  before  you  one 
institution,  taken  from  the  mercantile  constitu- 
tion of  the  Company,  so  excellent,  that  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  human  wisdom  has  never 
exceeded  it.  In  this  excellent  institution  the 
counting-house  gave  lessons  to  the  State.  .  The 
active,  awakened,  and  enlightened  principle  of 
self-interest  will  provide  a  b^ter  system  for  the 
guard  of  that  interest,  than  the  oold,  drowsy  wis- 
dom of  those,  who  provide  for  a  good  out  of 
thmnselves,  ever  contrived  for  the  publick.  The 
plans  sketched  by  private  prudence  for  private 
interest,  the  regulations  by  mercantile  men  for 
their  mercantile  purpk>se$,  when  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  State, 
produce  a  discipline  and  order,  which  no  State 
should  be  ashamed  to  copy.  The  Company's 
mercantile  regulations  are  admirably  fitted  for 
the  government  of  a  renuAe,  large,  disjointed 
empire.  As  merchants,  having  factors  abroad 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  obliged 
them  to  a  minuteness  and  strictness  of  register, 
and  to  a  regularity  of  correspondence,  which  no 
State  has  ever  used  in  the  same  degree/with  re- 
gard to  its  publick  ministers.  .  The  Company  has 
made  it  a  fundamental  part  of  their.  consttttitioD, 

that 
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that  almost  tlieir  whole  government  shall  be  a 
trritten  government.  Your  ^  Lordships  will  ob« 
serve,  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding,  the  pro^ 
priety  of  opening  fully  to  you  this  circumstance 
in  the  government  of  India ;  that  is,  that  the 
Ctunpany's  government  is  a  government  of 
writing ;  a  government  of  record.  The  strictest 
court  of  justice,  in  its  proceeding,  is  not  mdre, 
perhaps  not  so  much  a  court  of  record  as  ,the 
India  Company's  executive  service  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  all  its  proceedings. 

In  the  first  place,  they  oblige  their  servants  to 
keep  a  journal  or  diary  of  all  their  transactionOi 
publick  and  private:  they  are  bound  to  do  this 
by  an  express  covenant.  They  oblige  them,  99 
a  corrective  upon  that  diary,  to  keep  a  letter? 
book,  in  which,  all  their  letters  are  to  be  regularly 
entered.  And  they  are  bound,  by  the  same 
covenant,  to  produjce  all  those!  books  upon  requir 
sttioxi,  although  they  should  be  mixed  with  a&iirg 
concerning  their  own  privjite  negotiations  and 
transactions  of  commerce,  or  their  closest  and 
most  retired  concerns  in  private  life.  But,  as 
the  great  corrective  of  all,  they  have  eontrivee^ 
that  every  proceeding  in  publick  council  shaU  be 
written : — ^no  (lebates  merdy  veibal.  The  :ai;gui- 
ments,  first  or  last,  are  to  be  in  writing,  and.re* 
corded;  All  other  bodies,  the  Houses  of  Lordi^ 
Conounons,  Privy  Council,  Cabinet  Councils  for 

£  3  secret 
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gecmt  State  deliberatioaa,  e«ter  only  resoIiFes^ 
decisions,  and  final .  resolutions  of  affair^ ;  th^ 
argument,  the  diacussioD,  the  dissent,  does  very 
zarely,  if  atalU  appear.  But  the  Company  has 
proceeded  much  further,  and  done  much  more 
wisely,  because  they  proceeded  upon  mercantile 
princ^les ;  and  they  have  provided,  either  by 
orders  or  course  of  office,  that  all  shall  be  writ* 
ten,  the  proposition,  the  argument,  the  dissent* 
This  is  not  confined  to  their  great  ConncU ;  but 
this  order  ought  to  be  observed,  as  I  conceive, 
and  I  see  considerable  traces  of  it  in  practice,  in 
every  provincial  council,  whilst  the  provincial 
councils  existed,  and  even  down  to  the  minutest 
raraificiition  of  their  service.  These  books,  in 
a  progression  from  the  lowest  councils  to  the 
highest  presidency,  are  ordered  to  be  transmit- 
ted, duplicate  and  triplicate,  by  every  ship,  that 
sails  to  Europe4  On  this  system  an  able  servant 
of  the  Company,  and  high  in  their  service,  has 
reeorded  liis  opinion,  aqd  strongly  expressed  his 
gentiments.  Writing  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
iie  days,  '<•  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
^ '  basis,  upon  which  you  rose  to  power,  and  have 
*'•  been  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  repeated  oon- 
*^  vnlsionis,  hiis  been  the  accuracy  and  simplicity 
^<  of  mercantile  method,  which  makes,  wety 
^  transaction  in  your  service,  and  every,  expen- 
•*«  dittsre,  a  mattisi'  of  record*** 

My 
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ify  Ixtfds,  this  method  uot  o^ly  must  jiraduQq 
to  them,  if  strictly  observed,  a  more  skccuratq 
idea  of  the  nature  of  their  affairq,  aiid  the  nature 
q£  their  eitpehditures,  but  it  must  afford  thcim  no 
trivial  f)[9ortumty  and  means  of  knowing  the; 
tnw  characters  of  then:  servants,  their  ci|pacities, 
^1^  ^sfi^ys  of  thinking,  the  turn  und.bias  of  their 
mi^.  If  well  employed,  and  but  a  Ijjjttl^  im^ 
proved,  the  £s^  In^ia  Company  pqssesiaed  ai^ 
^vantage  unknown  before  tp  the  chief  of  a  re« 
mote  government.  In  the  mos|;  remote  part^  qf 
the  worldi  and  in  the^niitest  jparts  of  a  req^Qtp 
fi^rvic^  every  tjl^iqg  cams?  &|9^e  thep^npip!^ 
with  a  ^qvfmi?(dfi  accwajcy  and  lpc?»l  fm^lmit^ 
It  wv m the  p^werof  A I>ireoi^f i^ting  u^ ^(^0%^ 
don,  toformao  M?njat^j^dgmfnti  ofjey^ry  inr 
oident,  that  happqiod  upqn  tl)^  <^f^i)g9s  ^and  ihf 
Oogra.  ,•  .  .  ;.  ,  >    r.  r 

The  use  i^f  thia  f^t^i^^d  ^p^Xf^  did  pot  qoii- 
Mi^t  pi^ly  in  the  fac;^i^7  of  disc^vermg  viimt  thf 
l^^re  of  thejir  afl&irs^  'ap4.the  cha^^er.apd  qaf 
fpcity  ^f  tb^  ^ervante,  wa^  f  tHit  i\  fgip«^d 
t^e  mwtf  of  detecting tljfir.m^^*?^^ 

/Wentiy  crf^proTWg/i*  tof^  ^^  of  pifpdjMjpi^g  th9 
i^deni;^  \^  it  juflifiaUy  ^nder  their  own  h^iidl- 
f*9P  J:9W  Ix^dshipg  must  h^ve  observed^  %]^  ^ 
J9  iai?ein4^d,  dui^  in  a;Qontimied  coMrs^of  ^yU 
practices,  any  unifaiw  mAtb«4  pf'Vf^Oedmg 
iR»P§ffYiatl^9.ptKp9l9f,Qft^^  Ijtjno- 

b4  cence 
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cence  is  plain,  direct  and  simple:  guilt  is  a 
crooked,  intricate,  inconstant  and  various  thing. 
The  iniquitous  job  of  to-day  may  be  covered  by 
specious  reasons;  but  when  the  job  of  iniquity 
<rf  to-morrow  succeeds,  the  reasons,  that  have 
coloured  the  first  crime,  may  expose  the  second 
malversation.  The  man  of  fraud  fells  into 
contradiction,  prevarication,  confusion.  This 
hastens,  this  facilitates  conviction.  Besides, 
time  is  not  allowed  for  corrupting  the  records. 
They  are  flown  out  of  their  hands ;  they  are  in 
Europe ;  they  are  safe  in  the  registers  of  the 
G>mpaay ;  perhaps  they  are  under  the  eye  of 
Parliament,  before  the  writers  of  them  have  time 
to  invent  an  excuse,  for  a  direct  contrary  con- 
duct to  that,  to  which  their  former  pretended 
Jtfineiples  applied.  This  is  a  great,  a  materia, 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Company.  My 
JjOTis,  1  do  not  think  it  to  be  much  apologized 
for,  if  I  repeat,  that  this  is  the  fundamental  re- 
gulation of  that  service;  and  whieh,  if  pre- 
fie^ved  ^  the  first  instance,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
tiBcwl  practice  in  India,  and  then  used  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  England,  would  afford  such 
a  mode  of  governing  a  great,  foreign,  dispersed 
empire,  as,  I  will  venture  to  say,  few  countries 
ever  possessed  even  in  governing  the  most  li- 
mited and  narrow  jurisdiction. 

It  was  the  great  business  of  Mr.  Hastings^s 

policy 
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policy  to  subvert  tins  great  political  edifice.  Hib 
int  mode  of  sirfiverting  it  was  by  commanding^ 
the  puMick  ministers,  paid  by  the  Company,  to 
deliver  their  correspondence  upon  the  most  cri- 
tical and  momentous  affiurs  to  him,  in  order  to 
be  suppressed  and  destroyed  at  his  pleasure. 
To  support  him  in  this  plan  of  spoliation,  he  has 
made  a  mischievous  distinction  in  publick  busi* 
nesa  between  publick  and  private  correspondence. 
The  Company's  orders  and  covenants  made 
none.  There  are,  readily  I  admit,  thousands  of 
occasions,  in  which  it  is  not  proper  to  divulge 
promiscuously  a  private  correspondence,  though 
on  publick  affiurs,  to  the  world ;  but  there  is  no 
occasion,  in  which  it  is  not  a  necessary  duty,  on 
requbition,  to  conmiunicate  your  correspondence 
to  those,  who  form  the  paramount  government, 
on  whose  interests,  and  on  whose  concerns,  and 
under  whose  authority,  this  correspondence  has 
been  carried  on.  The  very  same  reasons,  which 
requine  secrecy  with  r^ard  to  others,  demand 
the  freest  communication  to  them.  But  Mr. 
Hastings  has  established  principles  of  confidence 
and  secre<^  towards  himself,  which'  have  cut  off 
fdl  confidence  between  the  Directors  and  their 
Ministers,  and  effectually  kept  them  at  least  oift 
'<yf  the  secret  of  their  own  affiurs. 

Without  etitering  into  all  -  the  praeticesf,  by 
which  be  has  attemjpted  to  maim  the  Company's 

records. 


xwordSf  I  shall  sUte  one  soore  to  yQ^ff^  l^r^ 
ships ;  that  is,  hi&  avowed  apppuxtfljie^ 
and  undei^agents,  who  shall  carry:  on  tjb/?  r«f4 
state  businQ89f  while  there  are p^UickaiMl o^ib^Bh 
sible  ageats,  who  are  not  in  the  a^qr^t;  ThA 
correspondence  of  tbo^e  private  agents  he  :hol4fl 
in  his  own  hands,  communicates^  he  thii)hp 
proper*  but  most  con^monly  withhol4s«  .  Th^# 
remains  nothiug  for  the  Directors  but  the^ell 
and  husk  c^a  dry,  formalt  official  correspondence, 
which  neither  mieans  any  thing,  nor  wa^  intended 
la  mean  apy  thing. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods,  by  whicjsi  he 
has  defeated  thQ  purposes  c^  the  ei;:c#6At.  iasfti^ 
tution  of  a  recorded  administraty^p.  But;  t^pre 
are  cases  to  be  brought- b^fpre  tbis.O^ttrt,.  ig 
which  be  has  l^d  the  axe  at  qqcq  feo.the  rpp^j 
which  was,  by  delegating  o^t  of  his  o:(in^  hm^ 
a  great  depar^ent  of  th^  pollers  of  the  0)mr 
pany,  which  be  was  himself  houiMl  to  Q¥«)cu(e,  tf 
a  Board,  which  wa9  notbpundlio  record  thei|r 
deliberations  with  the  same  sbfictneGis  |s^e  him* 
aelf  w^fi  bounds  He :  appointed  c^  hia  o^ifp 
usurped  avtbority  a  Board  fw  .th^  admipiat^ 
tion  of  the  Revenue,  the  members  of  wi^fich  wfr^ 
e?(pressfy  dispensed  from  recording  thmr  dis- 
sents, until  they  chose  it ;  andf  ip  th^t  offiq^,  99 
in  a  gre^  gulf,  a  most  inipofmit^  part  of  the 
CSmipaoy'stnii^KiQtiPW  hv  bftephuried.      . 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstandiiig  his  unwearied  pains  in  the 
work  of  spoliatioDy  some  predaiiB  fragments  ara 
lefty  wbidi.we  ought  infinitelj  to  value;  by 
wiick  we  may  learn,  and  lament,  the  loss  of 
what  he  had  deatroyed.  If  it  were  not  for  thoat 
Hieatiniable  fragments  and  wrecks  of  the  feoorded 
government,  which  have  been  aaved  from  the 
destruction,  wfaidi  Mr.  Hastings  intended  for 
them  ail,  ibe  most  shameful  enormities,  that 
have  ever  disgraced  a  government,  or  harassed 
a  pecqaJe,  would  only  he  knbwn  in  this  country 
by  secret  whispers,  and  linauthenticated  anec^ 
dotes  r  the  disgracers  of  government,  the  vexers' 
and  afflictezs  of  mankind,  instead'  of  being 
brought  before  an  awfbl  publiek  tribunal,  might 
have  been  honoured  with  die  highest  distinction 
and  rewards  their  country  has  to  iMStow;  and 
sordid  bribery,  base  pefaubAionff  iTon>^nded  ex*- 
tortban,  fierce,  unrefteaalaiig  tyranny,  tO^ht  tbemt 
selves  have  been  in  ve^d  with  thoae  sacred  robes 
ofjntice,  before  which  this  day  tbey  hwp  emm 
to  tremble..  > 

Mr* Hastings,  sensibleof  what hfesuff^tB  from 
this  rei^'ster  of  acts  and  opinions^  baa  en* 
deavoored  to  disctedit  and  niin  what  i^rasmns 
of  it.  He  reliiaes,  in  his  defence  to  th0  WmH^ 
of  ConaaoBiaj  hi  ktjters  to  .the  Court  of  Difee!- 
tors,  in  variooa  wijtii^!ai|d(dedarations,;  lie 
refuses  to  be  tried  by  his  :0wn/ceattd*d4e<^ 

rations ; 
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rations;   he  refuses  to  be  bound  by  his  own 
opinions,  delivered  under  his  own  hand.    He 
knows,  that  he  and  the  record  cannot  exist  to- 
gether.    He  knows,  that  what  remains  of  the 
written  constitution,  which  be  has  not  destroyed, 
is  enough  to  destroy  him.     He  daims  a  privilege 
of  systematick  inconstancy ;  a  privilege  of  preva- 
rication ;  a  privilege  of  contradiction ;  a  privilege 
of  not  only  changing  his  conduct,  but  the  princi- 
ples ofhis  conduct,  whenever  it  suits  his  occasions- 
But  I  hope  your  Lordships  willshow  thedestroyers 
of  that  wise  constitution,  and  the  destroyers  of 
those  records,  which  are  to  be  the  securities 
against  malversation  in  c^ce,  the  discoverers  and 
avengers  of  it,  that  whoever  destroys  the  dis- 
coverer establishes  the  iniquity ;  that,  therefore, 
your  Lordships  will  bind  him  to  his  own  decla- 
rations, given  on  record  under  his  own  hand ; 
that  you  will  say  to  this  unfaithful  servant  of  the 
Company,  what  was  said  to  another  un&ithful 
person,  upon  a  far  less  occasion,  by  a  far  greater 
authority,  **  out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  judge 
thee,  thou  wicked  servant." 
'    Having  gone  through  what  I  have  been  in- 
structed might  be  necessary  to  state  to  your 
Lordships  concerning  the  Company's  constitu- 
tion, I  mean  the  real  inside,  and  not  the  shell, 
of  its  constitution  $    having,  stated  the  ; abuses, 
that  existed  in   it}    having  stated  bow  Mn 

Hastings 
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Hastings  endeavoured  to  perpetilftte  and  to 
increase  and  to  profit  of  the  abuse,  and  how  ho 
has  sjrstematically  endeavoured  to  destroy,  and 
has  in  some  instances  in  fact  dertroyed,  msny 
things  truly  excdlent  in  that  constitution;  if 
I  have  not  wasted  your  time  in  explanation  of 
matters,  that  you  are  already  wdl  acquainted 
with,  I  shall  next  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  the 
abuse  in  some  particulars  of  the  other  part  of  the 
pnblick  authority,  which  the  Company  acquired 
over  the  Natives  of  India  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
charter  of-  the  present  Mqgul  EmperouTf  in  the 
year  1766* 

My  Lords,  that  you  may  the  better  jud^e  of 
the  abuse  Mr.  Hastings  has  made  of  the  powers 
vested  in  him,  it  will  be  expedient  to  ccmsider  a 
little,  who  the  people  are,  to  whose  prejudice  ha 
has  abused  these  powers.  I  shaU  explain  this 
point  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with 
the  distinctness,  with  which  I  m^an'to  bring  the 
whole  before  your  Iiordship3 ;  and  I  beg  to  ob- 
serve to  you,  that  this  previous  discoureie,  rather 
explanatory  than  accusatorial  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression),  is  meant  rather  to  elucidate  the 
nature  of  the  matter  to  come  before  you  in 
regular  charges,  than  as  proof  of  the  cfal^*ge$ 
themselves. 

I  know,  thiEit  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is  aUowed 
to  advocates,  when  opening  a  cause  in  a  private 

court. 
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eouit,  to  ihdulge  dienwelvea  in  their  narratives 
leading  to  tbe  charges  tbej  intend  to  bring. 
They  are  not  always  called  to  the  strictest  ac- 
count for  ^vteh  pr^tory  matter,  because  the 
court,  when  it  comeft  to  judge,  sifts  and  distin- 
giiisbes  it  from  die  points  to  be  strictly  proved, 
and  on  whose  merits  the  cause  relies. 

Bat  I  wish  your  L<H*dship8  toknowt  lihat,  with 
the  high  opinion  I  have  of  your  gravity  (and  it 
is  impossible  lor  a  man  to  conceive  a  higher), 
and  sensible  of  the  weight  of  those  I  represent 
at  this  place,  namely,  tiie  Commons  o£  Great 
Britain,  I  should  be  sorry,  that  any  one  substan- 
tial fact»  er^en  in'  this  explanatory  opening,  or 
even  tbe  <solour  of  the  fact,  should  be  alleged, 
which,  when  called  upon,  I  should  not  be  ready 
to  make  good  to  you  by  proof:  I  mean,  by  proof 
adapted  to  its  nature  $  puUick  opinion  by  evi* 
dence  of  piiblick  opinion ;  by  record  that,  to 
which  record  is  applicable;  by  oral  testimony 
lyings,  to  which  oral  testimony  akme  can  be  pro.^ 
duced;  and  last  of  aH,  tfitft,  which  is  matter  of 
historick  proof,  by  hisfeorick  evidence.  This 
I  hope  to  do  with  the  usual  allowMoe  to  ecrours 
and  mistakes,  which  is  the  ^lairn  of  hmnan 
infirmity. 

Then,  my  Lords,  two  distinct  people  inhabit 
f  ndia.  Two  sorts  of  people  inhabit  the  same 
countiy,  as  totally  distinct  ftom  each  other  ni 

characters. 


ohsi^cters,  ¥tv^»j  opiniom,  prejudices,  and  man*' 
aei^,  as  the'  iahabiUtnts  of  eountrits  most  remote 
from  each  other.  JPor  both  of  these  descriptions 
Mr.  Hastings  was  bound  to  provide  eqnaUy, 
agreeable  to  the  testnsof  the  obarter,  which  th« 
Company  received  from  the  lawful  govemiiig 
power  of  that  'Country ; — a  charter  received  at 
its  own  soticJtatkm  j^^a  charter,  net  forced  upon 
us  by  a  laxperkmr  power,  but  given  at  the  imme- 
diflte  solicitation  of  the  principal  servants  belong- 
mg  to  the  Company; — a  charter  solemnly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Company  j  and  by  them,  I  am 
▼erysbrry  tosay,  Kttle  regarded;  or,  at  leasts 
Mttle  Yegaiided  hy  their  principal  servants. 

My  Lords,  the  first  description  of  people,  who 
are  subjected  virtually  to  the  British  Empire 
through  those  *iediums,  which  I  have  described 
to  you,  are  the  original  iiAiabitants  of  Hindostsn, 
whb  have  in  aQ  time,  and  beyond  aSl  the  -eras, 
which  wetise,  (Imean  always  the  two  grand  eras 
&fcepted),  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and 
JwroprietOKS'of  ihat  Country  ;•  with  manners,  reli- 
gibft,  custbnte,-and  usages  appropriated  to  them- 
seH^,  afnd  little  resembling  thos(J  of  the  restxtf 
mankind.  TMs  descriptionof -men  is  -commonly 
calii&d  <3«it7ftii.  Ihe  syistem  and  ^inciple  of 
ttxat-gbvetiament'is  locality.  "Tlietrlaws,  their 
fna»ftets,  thtt*  nelJgion,  art  all  local. 
•   Their  tegUfetot-,  whoever  he  was  '(Jfor  who  he 

was 
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was  is  a  matter  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  most  dbsoure 
antiquity),  had  it  as  a  great  leading  principle  of 
his  policy  to  connect  the  people,  with  their  soil. 
Accordingly,  by  one  of  those  anomalies,  which 
a  larger  acquaintance  with  our  species  daily  dis- 
covers, and  which  perhiqps  an  attentive  reflection 
might  explain  in  the  nature  of  man,  this  abori- 
ginal people  of  India,  who  are  the  softest  in  their 
manners  of  any  of  our  race,  approaching  almost 
to  feminine  tenderness,  who  are  formed  consti- 
tutionally benevolent,  and,  in  many  particulars, 
made  to  fill  a  larger  circle  of  benevolence  than 
our  morals  take  in,  who  extend  their  good-will 
to  the  whole  animal  creation ; — these  people  are, 
of  all  nations,  the  most  unalliable  to  any  other 
part  of  mankind.  They  cannot — the  highest 
orders  of  them,  at  least,  cannot  come  into  con- 
tact 'with  any  other.  That  bond,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  of  society,  and  which» 
supporting  the  individual,  connects  the  species^ 
can  have 'no  existence  with  them — I  mean  the 
convivial  bond.  That  race  can  be  held  to  n0 
other  by  that  great  link  of  life.  No  HindA  can 
mix  at  meals  even  with  those,  on  whom  he  de- 
pends for  the  meat  he  eats.  This  circumstance 
renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  enter  with  due  sym- 
pathy into  their  concerns,  or  for  them  to  enter 
into  ours,  even  when  we  meet  on  the  same 
ground.     But  there  are  other  drcumstanees, 

which 
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w&ich-render  our. intercourse,  in  our  mutual  re- 
lation, very  full  of  difficulty.  The  sea  is  between 
us.  The  mass  of  that  element,  which,  by  ap- 
pearing to  disconnect,  unites  macikind,  is  to  them 
a  forbidden  road.  It  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  be*- 
tween  you  and  them— not  so  much  that  el^emen* 
taiy  gulf,  but  that  gulf,  which  manners,  opinions 
and  laws  have  radicated  in  the  very,  nature  of 
the  people.  None  of  their  higb  cast^,  without 
great  danger  to  his  situation,  religion,  rank  and 
estimation,  can  ever  pass  the  sea;  and  this  for- 
"bids,  for  ever,  all  direct  communication  between 
that  country  and'this.  .  That  material  and  a£fect- 
ing  circumstance,  my  Lords,  makes  it  ten  times 
more  necessary,  since  they  cannot  c<Hne  to  us,  to 
keep  a  strict  eye  upon  all  persons,  who  go  to 
them.  It  imposes  upon  us  a  stricter  duty  to  guard, ' 
with  a  firm  and  powerful  vigilance,  those,  whose 
principles  of  conscience  weaken  their  principles . 
of  self«<lefence«  If  we  undertake  to  govern  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  country,  we  must  govern 
them  upon  their  own  principles  and  maxims,  and 
not  upon  ours.  We  must  not  think  to  force  them 
into  the  narrow  circle  of  our  ideas;  we  must  ex- 
send  ours  to  take  in  their  system  of  opinions  and 
rites,  and  the  necessities,  which  result  from  both; 
aU  change  on  their  part  is  absolutdy  impracti** 
cable*.  We  have  moye  versatility  of  character  and 
manners,  an4  it  is  we,  who  must  conform*  We 
Vox..  XIII.  F  know 
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knoiw  what  the  empire  of  opinion  is  in  htiaiaa 
nature.  I  had  almost  said,  that  the  law  tt 
oi^nion  was  human  nature  itself.  It  is,  however, 
tile  strongest  prindpie  in  the  composition  of  the 
fhuoae  of  the  human  mind ;  and  more  <^  the  hap- 
piness and  unhappiness  of  mankind  residea  in 
that  inward  principle,  than  in  all  external  drcqtn* 
stances  put  together*  But  if  such  is  the  empire 
of  opinion  even  amongst  us,  it  has  a  puce,  unre* 
strained,  complete,  and  despotick  power  amonget 
them.  The  variety  df  balanced  opinions  in  our 
minds  weakens  the  force  of  each  ;  for  in  Europe, 
sometimes,  the  laws  of  religion  diflfer  fh>m  the 
laws  of  the  land;  sometimes,  the  laws  of  <lie 
land  differ  from  our  laws  of  honour ;  our  lawa 
of  honour  are  full  of  caprice,  differing  from  those 
other.laws,  and  sometimes  difibring  from  them* 
selves :  but  there  the  laws  of  religion,  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  laws  of  honour,  are  all  united 
and  consolidate<l  in  one  invuiable  system,  and 
bind  men  by  eternal  and  indissoluble  bonda^ 
to  the  rules  of  what,  amongst  diem,  is  called 
his  cast 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships what  a  cast  is.  The  GentA  people,  trom 
the  oldest  time,  have  been  distributed  into  vnrieua 
wdera,  all  of  them  hereditary :  these  fitmUy  or- 
ders are  called  casts ;  these  caita  are  (iie  fuflNfau 
mental  part  of  the  constituti<m  of  (fae  GentA 

cemaionwealtfa^ 
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conin<mwealth,  both   in  their  church  and  in 
dieir  state. 

Tour  Lordships  are  bom  to  hereditary  honouis 
in  the  chief  of  your  houses.  The  rest  mix  inth 
tte  people.  With  ^e  Gentib^  thej,  who  are  bom 
noble,  can  never  fall  into  any  second  rank.  They 
are  divided  into  four  orders ;  the  Brahmins,  the 
Chtttery,  the  Kce,  and  the  Soodur,  with  myny 
aubdivisidns  in  each.  An  eternal  barrier  is  placed 
between  them.  Th^  higher  cannot  pass  intb  the 
lower ;  the  lower  cannot  rise  into  the  higher* 
They  have  all  their  appropriated  rapk,  place; 
and  situation,  and  their  qipropriated  religion  too; 
which  is  essentially  different  in  its  rites  and  oere* 
monies,  sometimes  in  its  object,  in  each  of  those 
casts.  A  man,  who  is  bom  in  the  highest  cast, 
which  at  once  unites  what  would  be  tantamoimt, 
in  this  country,  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage 
and  the  ennobled  sanctity  of  the  ^iscopal  cbsbB 
racter  ;-«^th^  JSirahmin,  who  su3tains  these  cha« 
TMCteOf  if  he  loses  his  cast,  does  not  &I1  into  an 
inferiour  order,  the  Chittery,  the  Bice,  or  the 
Soodur,  but  he  is  thrown  at  once  out  of  all  ranks 
of  Bodety.  He  is  precipitated  from  the  proudest 
elevation  of  req>ect  and  honour  to  a  bottomless 
abyss  of  contempt ;  from  glory  to  infamy ;  from . 
purity  to  pollution ;  irom  sanctity  to  profanation. 
No  honest  occupation  is  apen  to  Inm.  His  chii« 
dren  aiB  uq  longer  his  childreiEU    Their  parent 

w9  loses 
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loses  that  name.  The  conjugal  bond  is  dmcired^ 
Few  survive  this  most  terrible  of  all  calamities. 
To  speak  to  an  Indian  of  his  cast  is  to  speak  to 
him  of  his  all. 

But  the  rule  of  epst  has,  witii  them,  given  ott& 
power  more  to  fortune,  than  the  manners  of  any 
other  nation  were  ever  known  to  do.  For  it  i& 
singular,  the  cast  may  be  lost,  not  only  by  cer- 
tain voluntary  crimes,  but  by  certain  involuntary 
sufferings,  di^races,  and  pollutions,  that  are! 
utterly  out  of  their  power  to  prevent  Those, 
who  have  paitiendy  submitted  to  imprisonment — 
those,  who  have  not  flindied  from  the  scourge — 
those,  who  have  been  as  unmoved  as  marble 
under  torture — those,  who  have  laughed  at  the 
menaces  of  death  itself— have  instantly  given 
way,  when  it  has  been  attempted  to  subject  them 
to  any  of  those  pollutions,  by  which  th^  lose 
cast  To.  this  cast  they  are  bound  by  all  laws 
of  all  descriptions,  human  and  divine  $  and  inve- 
terate usage  has  radicated  it  in  them  to  a. depth, 
and  with  an  iidhesion,  with  which  no  ot^ier 
known  prejudice  has  been  known  to  exist. 
Tyranny  is,  therefore,  armed  against  them  with 
a  greater  variety  of  weapons  than  are  found  in 
its  ordinary  stores. 

This,  aooongst  a  thousand  other  considera^ 
tions,  ^[leaks  to  us  in  very  authoritative  lan- 
guage/ with  "what  care  and'  circuiiispectionf  we 

ought 
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mf^t  to  handle  people  so.  delicate.     Initfatf 

tourse  of  this  trial  your  Lordships  will  see  with. 

horrour  the   use,    whiqh  Mr.  Hastings  madey. 

throughscTeral.  of  his  wicked  and  abominable 

instruments,  chosen  from  the  natives  themselves, 

of  these  superadded  means  of  oppression.  I  shall 

prove,  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  that  he  has  put 

his  own  pienial  domestick  servant— a  wretch 

totally  dependent — a  wretch  grossly  ignorant — 

the  common  instrument  of  his  bribery  and  pecu^ 

lation ; — he  has  enthroned  him,  I  say,  on  the 

first  seat  of  ecclesiastical  jarisdicti(Hi,  which  was 

to  decide  upon  the  casts  of  all  those  people,  in* 

eluding  their  rank,  their  family,  their  honour, 

and  their  happiness  here,  and,  in  their  judgmientf 

their  salvation  heteafta.    Under  the.  awe  of  this 

power,  no  man  dared  to  breathe  a.murmuir 

against  his  tyranny.    Fortified  in  this  security, 

he  says,  Who  complainsi  of  me?— No,  none,  of  us 

dare  complain  of  you,  ssyn  the  trembling  GentiL 

No !  your  menial  servant  has  my  cast  in  his 

power.     I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lorchhips  with 

mentioning  others;  it  was  enough,: that  Canto 

Baboo,    and    Ginga  .  Govind  Sing,  names,   ixr 

which  your  Lordships  are  to  be  familiarized 

hereafter ;— it  is  enough,  that  those  persons  had 

the  cast  and  character  of   all  the  people  of 

Bengal  in  their  hands.     Through  them  he  had 

taken. effectual  security  against  aH  complaint. 

F  3  ^         Youi 
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Ydnr  Lorchhqii  will  hence  discern  hdw  t^erj 
necessary  it  is  Tiecome,  that. softn?  other  per^ 
aoiu^  should  intervfene^  should  ^ke  upon  him 
their  repr^seiitation,  and  by;  hie  freedom  and  htf 
power  should  supply  the  defects  arising  from 
tiEieEir  servitude  and  their  impoteface.:  The  Com- 
mons of  Grcait  Britain  charge  themselves  witli 
tiiis  character. 

My  Lords,  these  Gent4  people  are  the  origi- 
nal people  of  Hindostan.  They  are  stilU  be- 
yond comparison,  the  most  numerous.  Faults 
this  naldon  may  have  ;~^ut  God  forbid  we 
diould  pass  judgment  upon  people,  who  fraifaed 
their  laws  and  institutions  prior  to  oiir  insect 
origin  of  yesterday.  With  all  the  faults  of 
their  naiture,  and  errours  of  their  institutions, 
their  institutions,  wliich  act  so  powerfully  on 
their  natures,  have  two  material  characteristicks, 
which  entitle  them  to  respect : — ^first,  great  force 
and  stability;  and  next^  excellent  moral  and 
civil  effects.  Their  stability  has  been  proved  by 
their  holding  on  an  uniform  tenour  for  a  dura* 
tion  commensurate  to  all  the  empires,  with 
whiqh  history  has  made  us  acquainted ;  and  they 
still  exist  in  a  green  old  age,  with  all  the  reve- 
ilence  of  antiquity,  and  with  all  the  passion,  tiiat 
people  have  to  novelty  and  change.  They  have 
sto6d  firm  on  their  ancient  base — they  have  cast 
their  roots  deep  in  their  native  soil;  perhaps 

because 


bectiue  they  have  never  spread  them  any  where 
ebe  than  in  their  native  toiL  Their  blood,  their 
opimoas^  and  the  seal  of  their  country,  make  one 
consistent  piece ;  admitting  no  mixture,  no 
adulteration,  no  improvement :  accordingly, 
their  religion  has  made  no  converts ;  their  do» 
mimon  has  made  no  conquests ;  but,  in  ptapof^ 
Hon  as  their  laws  and  opinions  were  concentred 
within  themselves,  and  hindered  from  spreading 
abroad,  they  have  doubled  their  force  at  homei 
They  have  existed  in  spite  of  Mahommedan  and 
Portuguese  bigotiy ;  in  spite  of  Tartarian  and 
Arabian  tyranny ;  in  flfnte  of  all  the  fury  of  siic# 
eessive  foreign  conquest  j  in  qMCe  of  a  mote 
fcmnidable  foe*— the  avarice  of  ihe  English 
dominion. 

I  have  spoken  now,  my  Lords,  of  what  their 
principles  are;*— their  laws  and  religious  insti« 
tutions,  in  point  of  force  and  stability :  I  have 
given  instances  of  their  &)rce  in  the  very  cir^ 
comatance,  in  which  all  the  institutions  of  ^aa^ 
kind  in  other  respects  show  their  weakness* 
They  have  listed,  when  the  country  has  been 
otherwise  subdued.  This  alone  furnishes  full 
proof,  that  Ihere  must  be  some  powerful  in- 
ioence  resulting  from  tbem  beyond  all  our  little 
&shionable  theories  uppn  such  rabjects. 

The  seoond  conjuderatien  in  the  Gent{k  instil 
tutum  is  their  hraefidalefectSj  moral  and  ciyib 

r4  The 
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Th^  policy^  ci^  or  religious^  or;  as  thein  k; 
coiApOBed  of  both,  lliat  makes  a  people  happy^ 
and  a  state  flounshiiig  (putting  further  and 
higl\er  oonstderations  out  of  the  way»  which  are 
not  now  before  os),  must  undoubtedly,  so  fiu-  as 
hamah  considerations  prevail,  be  a  policy  wisely 
conceived  in  any  scheme.of  government  It  ts 
oonfinned  by  all  observation,  that,  where  the 
Hindik  reUgion  has  been  established,  that  countiy 
has  been  flourishing.  We  have  seen  some  pat^ 
terns  remaining  to  this  day.  The  very  cduntiy» 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  your  Lordships 
judicial  inquiry,  is  an  instance,  by  an  .  entire 
change  of  government,  of  the  different  effects 
resulting  from  the  rapacity  of  a  foreign  hand, 
and  the  paternal,  lenient,  protecting  arm  of  a 
native  government,  formed  on  the  long  con- 
nexion of  prejudice  and  power.  I  shall  give 
you  its  state  under  the  Hindii  government  from 
a  book  written  by  a  very  old  Servant  of  the 
Company,  whose  authority  is  of  the  greater 
weight,  as  the  very  destructicMi  of  all  :this 
scheme.of  government  is  the  great  object  i£ 
the  author. 

The  author,  Mr.  Holwell,  divides  the  country 
of  Bengal  into  its  dKffiwent  provinces.  He  sup- 
poses what  they  then  paid  to  the  Supreine 
Government;  he  supposes  what  the  country  is 
capable  of  yielding ;  :«k1  his  picgectii  to  change 

entirely 
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entmly  fhe  application  of  the  revetiaes  of  the 
Ixmntry,'  and  to  secure  the  whote  into  the  hands  of 
govenmieiit.  In  enumerating  l^ese  provinces^ 
at  last  he  comes  to  the  province  of  Burdwan. 
>  "  In  truth  (fi»ys  this  author)/  it  would  be 
^  almost  cruelty  to  molest  this  happy  people ; 
**  fat  in  this  district  are  the  only  vestiges  of  the 
*^  beauty,  purity,  piety,  regularity,  equity,  and 
**  strictness  of  the  ancient  Hindostan  govern- 
^*  ment.  Here  the  property,  as  well  as  the 
*'  liberty,  of  the  people  are  inviolate.  Here  no 
<'  robberies  are  heard  of,  either  pubtick  or  pri 
<<  vate.  The  traveller^  either  with  or  without 
**  merchandise,  becomes  the  immediate  care  of 
**  the  government,  which  allots  him  guards, 
*^  without  any  expense,  to  conduct  him  from 
**  stage  to  stage ;  and  these  are  accountable  fot 
**  the  safety  and  accommodation  of  his  person 
<«  and  effects.  At  the  end  of  the  first  stage  he 
«  is  delivered  over,  with  certain  benevolent 
**  formalities,  to  the  guards  of  the  next,  who, 
<'  after  interrogating  the  traveller  as  to  the  usage 
"  he  had  received  in  his  journey,  dismiss  the 
**  first  guard  with  a  written  certificate  of  their 
*<  behaviour,  and  a  receipt  for  the  traveller  and 
<*  bis  efiects;  which  certificate  and  receipt*  are 
^*  returnable  to  the  comnumding  officer  of  the 
<<  first  stage,  who  registers  the  samei  and  regu- 
<«  iwly  reports  it  to  the  Rigah.V 

"In 
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<<  In  this  fonn  the  traveller  0  passed  through 
«<  the  country ;  and  if  he  only  passes*  he4s  nof 
*<  suffered  to  be  at  any  expense  for  food,  aocom* 
*'  modatto'Dy  or  carriage  for  his  merchandise  or 
«<  baggage;  btU;  it  is  otherwise  if  he  is  permitted 
<^  to  make  any  residence  in  one  place  abov^ 
^*  three  days,  unless  j3Ccasioned  by  sickness*  or 
<<  any  unavoidable  accident.  If  any  thing  is  lost 
^'  in  this  district,  for  instance  a  bag  of  money 
**  or  other  valuables,  th^  person,  who  finds  it, 
<<  hangs  it  upon  the  next  tree,  and  gives  notice 
<'  to  the  nearest  Chowkey,  or  place  of  guaid  ; 
^'  the  oflScer  of  which  orders  immediate  pub* 
*'  lication  <^  the  same  by  beat;  of  toAtom  Qt 
«  drum/* 

These,  my  Lords,  ar^s  the  ^Sfeets  imiversally 
produced  by  the  Hindis  p<^ty  throughout  that 
vast  regioti,  before  it  was  distorted  and  put  out 
of  frame  by  the  barbsrism  of  foreign  conquests* 
Some  choice  reserved  spots  continued  to  flourish 
under  it  to  the  year  17^6.  Some  remained  till 
Mr.  Hastings  obtained  the  means  of  utti^rly 
defacing  them.  Such  was  the  prospect  of 
Benan^si  under  the  happy  government  of  Buh 
want  Sii)g.  Such  was  the  happy  state  of  the 
same  B^iiareE  in  the  huppy  days  of  Ch^yt  Sing, 
utftil  in  the  year  I7SI  Mr.  Hastings  introdbieed 
Us  refamk  into  thaf  coimtfy. 

Having  stated  the  ge&erft}  oiiliiiie  of  the  :Bito- 

ncrs 
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nen  of  tlie  ocjgtnal  people  of  Hindostati ;  kit^Hug 
stated  the  gene^  principle  6f  their  policy, 
which  either  prohibit  connexion,  or  oblige  ^6  td 
aoonnexion  veiy  difierent  from  what  we  have 
hitherto  used  towards  them,  I  shall  Jeave  it  t6 
yotnr  Lordships  judgment,  whether  you  wiQ 
sa^er  such  fair  monuments  of  wisdom  and  be« 
Qcvoleiice  to  be  de&ced  by  the  rapacity  of  your 
governours.  I  hope  I  have  not  gone  out  of  my 
way  to  bring  before  you  any  circumstance  re- 
lativB  to  the  Gentii  refigion  and  manners,  fur- 
'tfa^  than  as  they  relate  to  the  spirit  of  our 
gonrerament  over  them ;  ^for  though  there  never 
was  such  food  for  the  curiosity  of  the  human 
wisid^  as  is  found  in  the  manners  of  this  people, 
I  pass  it  totally  oven 

I  wkh  to  divide  this  preliminary  view  into  six 
periods ;  and  your  Lordships  will  consider  that 
of  the  Hindis,  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  as 
the  first  era. 

/Hie  second  era  is  an  era  of  great  nH^ortune 
to  that  country,  and  to  the  world  in  general  { 
I  meaad,  the  time  of  the  prophet  Mahomed. 
The  enthusiasm,  which  animat^ed  his  first  fbl* 
lowers,  the  despotiok  power,  which  reHgioti 
obtained  through  that  enthn^afilft),  aifid  the  ad- 
vantages, derived  flrotti  both,  over  ihe  enervated 
great  empires,  and  broken,  disunited  lesser 
governments  of  the  world,  ekteiided  die^  nt- 

fluence 
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fluence  of  that  proud  and  domineering  sect  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire. 

This  second  period  is .  the  era  of  the  Arabs. 
These  people  made  a  great  and  lasting  impres* 
sion  on  India.  They  established,  very  early, 
Mahommedan  sovereigns  in  all  parts  of  it ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  wiiich  is  the 
principal  object  of  our  present  inquiry.  They 
held  that  kingdom,  for  a  long,  series  of  years, 
under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-three  kii^;  having 
b^un  their  conquest,  and  founded  their  do- 
minion in  Bengal,  not  very  long,  after,  the  tioie 
of  their  prophet. 

These  people,  when  they  first  settled  in  India^ 
attempted  with  the  ferocious  arm  of  their  pro-* 
I^etick  sword  to  change  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  that  country  ;  but  at  length  perceiving, 
that  their  cruelty  wearied  out  itself,  and  never 
could  touch  the  constancy  of  the  sufferers^  they 
permitted  the  native  people  of  the  country  to 
remain  in  quiet,  and  left  the  Maliommedan  reli- 
gion to  operate  upon  them  as  it  could  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  ambition  or  avarice  of  the  great,  or 
by  taking  the  lower  people,  who  have  lost  their 
casts,  into  this  new  sect ;  and  thus,  from  the  re- 
fUse  of  the  Gentil,  increasing  the  bounds  of  the 
Mahommedan  religion.  They  left  many  of  thie 
ancient  rajahs  of  the  country  possessed,  of  an 

inferiour 
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inferiour  sovereignty ;  and,  where  the  strength 
of  the  country  or  other  circumstances  would  not 
permit  this  subordination,  they  suffered  them  to 
continue  in  a  separate  state,  approaching  to  in* 
dependence,  if  not  wholly  independent. 

The  M ahommedans,'  during  the  period  of  the 
Arabs,  never  expelled  or  destroyed  the  native 
Greht&  nobility,  zemindars,  or  landholders  of  the 
couhtry;  They  all,  or  almost  all,  remained  fixed 
in  dieir  places,  properties,  and  dignities ;  and 
the  shadows  of  several  oFthem  remaih  under  bur 
jurisdiction. 

The  next,  which  is  the  third  era,  is  an  era  the 
more  necessaiy  to  observe  upon,  because  Mr* 
Hastings  has  made  many  applications  to  it  in  his 
defence  before  the  Commons ;  namely,  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Tartars^  or  the  era  of  Tamerlane. 
These  Tartars  did  not  establish  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Hindus.  Their  conquests  were 
over  the  other  Mahonunedans :  for  Tamerlane  in- 
vaded Hindostan,  as  he  invaded  other  couiitriesf 
in  the  chaoacter  of  the  great  reformer  of  the 
Mahommedan  religion.  He  came  as  a  sort  of 
successour  to  the  rights  of  the  prophet  upon  a 
divine  title.  He  struck  at  all  the  Mahommedan 
priiices,  who  reigned  at  that  timel  He  consi- 
dered ihein  as  apostates,  or  at  least  as  degene- 
mted  from  the  faith,  and  as  tyrants  abusing  their 
power. ^   To&inlttate  his  ocnfquests  over  these,* 

he 
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he  was  often  diiligad  to  come  to  a  «prt  of  #  com* 
position  with  the  people  of  tbe  conntiy  he  in« 
vaded.  Tameriane  had  neither  time,  nor  meamt 
nor  inclination,  to  dispossess  the  anoeot  ragahi 
of  the  country. 

Your  Lordships  will  observe,'  that  I  propose 
nothing  more,  than  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
principles  of  policy,  which  prevailed  in  these 
seversd  revolutions,  and  not  an  history  of  the 
furious  military  adiievements  of  a  barbarous  in« 
vader.  Historians,  indeed,  are  generally  very 
liberal  of  their  information  concerning  every 
thing  but  what. we  ought  to  be  very  aiudaus  to 
know.  They  tell  us,  that  India  was  conquered 
by  Tamerlane,  ^and  conquered  in  such  a  year. 
The  year  will  be  found  to  coincide  somewfatf e, 
I  believe,  with  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Thinking  the  mere  hd  as  of  little  moment,  and 
its  chronology  as  nothing,  but  thinking  the  policy 
very  material,  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  collected 
only  here  and  there,  in  various,  books  written 
wilii  various  views,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  lay  be« 
fore  you  a  very  remarkable  eircumstance  relative 
to  that  policy,  and  taken  from  the  same  book, 
to  which  I  formerly  referred,  Mr.  HolweH's. 

'^  When  the  Hindii  ragahs,  or  princes  of  Hini. 
**  dostan^  submitted  to  Tamerlane,  it  was  om- 
^  these  capital  stipulations  z-r-that  the  ^mperour 
«  fldu>uUmarry  a  daughter  of  EijakGbeytSkig'f 

**  house; 
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^  house;  that  the  bead  of  this  house  should  be 
f<  in  perpetuity  goveruours  of  -the  citadel  of 
**  Agra,  and  anoint  the  king'  at  his  coionatioa ; 
<<  nnd  that  the  eniperours  should  never  impose 
'^  the  jessera  (or  poll-tax)  upon  the  Hindi^'* 

Here  was  a  conqueror,  as  he  is  called,  coming 
in  upon  terms ;  mixing  his  blood  with  that  of 
the  native  nobiKty  of  the  country  he  conqueredj 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  mixture,  placing 
them  in  succession  upon  the  throne  of  the  coun<> 
try  he  subdi^ ;  making  one  of  them  even  here* 
ditarj  constable  of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
and  thereby  putting  his  posterity  as  a  pledge  into 
their  hands.  What  is  full  as  remarkable,  Jie  freed 
the  HindAs  for  ever  from  that  tax,  which  tiie  Ma^ 
hommedans  have  kid  upon  every  country,  over 
which  the  sword  of  Mahomed  prevailed;  namely, 
a  capitation  tax  upon  all,  who  do  not  profess  the 
religion  of  the  Mahommedans.  But  the  Hindiis, 
by  express  charter,  were  exempted  from  that 
mark  of  servitude,  and  thereby  declared  not  to 
be  a  conquered  people.  The  native  princes,  in 
all  their  transactions  with  the  Mogul  government, 
carried  the  evident  marks  of  this  free  condition 
in  a  noble  independency  of  spirit.  Within  their 
own  ctistriets  the  authority  of  many  <^  them 
seemed  entire.  We  are  often  led  into  mistakes 
concerning  the  government  of  Hindostan,  by 
comparing  it  with  tlwse  governments  where  the 

prince 
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prince  is  anned  wiUi  a  full/  speculative,  entire 
authority;  and  where  the  great  people  have^ 
with  great  titles,  no  privileges  at  all ;  or^  having 
privileges,  have  those  privileges  only  as  subjects. 
But  in  Hindostan  the  modes,  the  degrees,  the 
circumstances  of  subjectiony  varied  infinitely. 
In  some  places  hardly  a  trace  at  all  of  subjection 
was  to  be  discerned ;  in  some  the  rajahs  were 
almost  assessors  of  the  throne,  as  in  this  ease  of 
die  Rajah  Cheyt  Sing.  These  circumstances 
mark,  that  Tamerlane,  however  he  mky  be  indio 
cated  by  the  odious  nameis  of  Tartar  and  con* 
queror,  was  no  barbarian ; — thai  the  people,  who 
submitted  to  him»  did  not  submit  with  the  abject 
submission  of  slaves  to  the  sword  of  a  conqueror, 
but  admitted  a  great,  supreme  emperour,  who 
was  just,  prudent,  and  politick,  instead  of  the 
ferocious,  oppressive  lesser  Mahommedan  sove- 
reigns, who  had  before  forced  their  way  by  the 
sword  into  the  country. 

That  country  resembled  more  a  republick  of 
princes  with  a  great  chief  at  their  head,  than  a 
territory,  in  absolute,  uniform,  systematick  sub«- 
jection  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  in  which  Ugfat 
Mr.  Hastings  and  others  of  late  have  thought 
proper  to  consider  it.  According  to  them,  if  a 
subordinate  prince,  like  Cheyt  Sing,  was.  not 
ready. to  pay  any  exorbitant  sum  on  instant  de- 
mand, or  submit  to  any  extent  of  fine,  which 

should 
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should  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  mere  will  of 
the  person,  who  called  robbery  a  jSne,  and  who 
took  the  measure  of  diat  fine  without  either  con- 
aideripg  the  meaqs  o£  paying,  or  the  degree  of 
delinquency,  that  justified  it;  their  propprties»« 
liberties  and  lives  were  instantly  forfeited.  The' 
rajahs  of  that  country  were  armed ; — they  had; 
fortresses  for  their  security ; — they  had  troops.' 
In  the  receipt  of  both  their  own  and  the  imperial 
revenue,  their  securities  for  justice  were  in  tlieir 
own  hands :  but  the  policy  of  the  Mogul  princes 
very  rarely  led  them  to  push  that  people  to  such 
extremity,  as  it  is  supposed,  that,  on  every  slight 
occasion,  we  have  a  right  to  push  those,  who  are^ 
the  subjects  of  our  pretended  conquest. 

Mr.  Hoi  welt  throws  much  light  on  this  policy, 
which  became  the  standing  law  of  the  empire. — 

'*  In  the  unfortunate  Wars,  which  followed  the 
"  death  of  Manz  O'Din  Sevajee,  Cheyt  Sing 
'.*  (the  great  rajah  we  have  just  mentioned)  with 
V  a  select  body  of  Rhajapoots,  by  a  Well  con* 
**  ducted  retreat,  recovered  Agra;  and  was  sodi> 
**  after  reconciled  to  the  king  (the  Mogul)  and 
*'  admitted  to  his  favour ;  conformable  to  the 
"  steady  policy  of  this  government  in  keefping  a^ 
•*  good  understanding  with  the  principal  X^jah^, 
*^  and  more  especially  with  the  head  of  this 
**  house,  who  is  ever  capable  of  raising  and 
<*  fomenting  a  very  formidable  party  upon  any 
Vox-.  XIII.  G  "intended 


^*  immded  r^rtflttdan  mtbm  despotiA  and  pre^ 

Ym  dM,  tbftb  k  1VM  «h6i  momrdi^Tr  that  ivu 
pre^afiouft,  not  tte  rights:  of  the  msS^ardfoate 
ehieft*  Your  Loitlihips  ste,  diat  notwitbstancU 
mg  our  ideas  of  orte»tal  deapotisiny  under  the 
i^cteesomY  of  TaMerfenre,  these  prituripal  rtfabar 
iiisCead  of  being  called  wretches^  and  treated  as 
flificb,  as  Mr.  listings  Iim  thoog^it  it  becoming  to 
6aU  and  treat  tlieni,  when  tJieof  wend  in  anna 
Against  their  sovereign,  were  regarded  wi*b  te^ 
gpect,  and  were  admitted  to  easf  reconciliatiODa } 
because  in  reidity,  in  their  occasional  hostilities, 
ttkey  were  not  properly  rebeUious  subjects^  but 
princes,  oftmi  aeserting  theif  osAural  rigirts,  aEnd 
the  just  conttitntion  of  the  country. 

This  view  of  the  policy,  which  prevailed  dnring 
^e  dynasty  of  Tamerkne,  ttaturatly  conducts 
tee  to  the  next,  which  is  the  fourth  era  in  this 
history — I  mean  the  era  of  the  Bmperour  Akber. 
He  was  the  firsft  of  the  successours  of  Tamerlane, 
who  obtained  possession  of  Bengal.  It  is  easy 
tio  shew  of  whait  nature  his  conquest  was.  It 
was  ovdr  the  last  Mahdmmedan  dynasty*  He 
too,  like  his  predecessor  Tktnerlane,  copquered 
the  prince,  not  the  coMiitry.  It  is  a  certain 
mark,  that  it  was  not  a  conquered  country  in  the 
sense,  in  which  we  commonly  cdl  a  country  con- 
quered,— that  t^d  natives,  grnt  men  and  land- 
holders, 


hiideT%  eondnuddin'evtey  part  in  tht  possessioa 
of  their  estates,  ^nd  6t  the  jurisdiokioiia  annelsed 
to  them*  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Kvetal  wars  fob 
the  aucces^ioii  to  tlije  Mogul  enif^ire,  aiKi  in  otli^ 
of  their  interaal  wars/  severe  weremgM  w^ci 
taken,  which  bore  rosemUanoe  to  those  taken  ha 
the  war  of  the  Roses  in  this  country,  where  it 
was  the  conunon  course,  in  the  beat  of  Uood,-**^ 
^  off  with  his  head,  so  much  for  Biackinghaih/^ 
-»— Yet,  where  the  country  again  recovered  its 
form  and  settfement,  it  recovered  the  iqurit  of 
a  mild  govenunent.  Whatever  rigoixr  wa^  used 
with  r^ard  to  the  Mahommedan  adveriturers 
from  Persia,  Turkey,  and  other  parts,  who  filled 
the  places  of  servile  grandeur  in  the  Mogul  cbi^ 
the  Hind^  were  a  &voured,  protected,  gently 
treated  people. 

The  next,  which  is  the  fifth  era^  is  a  treuUfed 
and  vexatious  period — ^the  era  of  the  ihdep^nd^t 
soubahs  of  Bengal.  Five  of  these'  soubahs  or 
viceroys  governed  from  about  the  year  17l7t  or 
thereabouts.  They  grew  into  indepelndence 
partly  by  the  cidamities  and  ctacussions  of  that 
empire,  which  happened  during  the  disputes  for 
the  succession  of  Tamerlane ;  and  partly,  and  in^ 
deed  principally,  by  the  great  shock,  which  the 
empire  received  when  Thanbas  Kooli  KbAn  broke 
into  that  country,  carried  qff  ite"  rcfvenu®,  over^ 
turned  the  throne,  asid  massj^red  not  only  many 

gH  of 
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of  the  chief  nobility,  but  almost  all  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  capital  city.  This  xude  4Aock,  which 
that  empire' was  never  able  to  recover,  enabled 
the  viceroys  to  become  independent ;  but  their 
independence  led  to  their  ruin.  Those,  who  had 
usurped  upon  their  masters,  had  servants,  who 
usurped  upon  them.  Allaverdy  Khftn  murdered 
his  master,  and  opened  a  way  into  Bengal  for  a 
body  of  foreign  invaders,  the  Mahrattas,  who 
crueUy  harassed  the  country  for  several  years. 
Their  retreat  was  at  length  purchased,  and  by 
a  sum,  which  is  supposed  to  amount  to  five  mil- 
lions sterling.  By  this  purchase  he  secured  the 
exhausted  remains  of  an  eichausted  kingdom,  and. 
left  it  to  his  grandson  Surajah  w  Dowlah  in  peace 
and  .poverty.  On  the  fall  of  Surajah  w  Dowlah, 
in  1756,  commenced  the  last,  which  is  the  sixth, 
—the  era  of  the  British  empire. 

On  the  fifth  dynasty  I  have  only  to  remark  (o 
your  Ix>rdships,  that,  at  its  close,  the  Hindis 
chie&  were  almost  every  where  found  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  country ;  that  though  Allaverdy  Kh&n 
was  a  cruel  tyrant,  though  he  was  an  untitled 
usurper,  though  he  racked  and  tormented  the 
people  under  his  government,  urged,  however, 
by  an  apparent  necessity  from  an  invading  army 
of  100,000  horse  in  his  dominions  ;  yet,  under 
him,  the  rajahs  still  preserved  their  rank,  their 
dignity,  their  castles,  their  houses,  their  seignio- 
ries, 
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ties,  all  tbe  insignia  of  their  situation,  and  always 
the  right,  sometimes  also  the  means,  of  protect- 
ing their  subordinate  people,  till  the  last  and 
unfortunate  era  of  17^6. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  sketch  of  history 
I  wish  to  impress  but  one  great  and  important 
truth  upon  your  minds ;  namely,  that  through 
all  these  revolutions  in  government,  and  changes 
in  power,  an  Hindd  polity,  and  the  spirit  of  an 
Hindii  government,  did  more  or  less  exist  in 
that  province,  with  which  he  was  concerned,  until 
it  was  finally  to  be  destroyed  by  Mr.  Hastings* 

My  Lords^  I  have  gone  through  all  the  eras 
precedent  to  those  of  the  British  power  in  India, 
and  am  come  to  the  first  of  those  eras.  Mr. 
Hastings  existed  in  India,  and  was  a  servant  of 
the  Company  before  that  era,  and  had  his  educa- 
tion between  both.  He  is  an  antedihivian  with 
regard  to  the  British  dominion  in  Bengal.  >  He 
Was  co-existent  with  all  the  acts  and  monuments 
of  that  revolution,  and  had  no  small  share  in  all 
the  abuses  of  that  abusive  period,  which  preceded 
his  actual  government.  But,  as  it  was  during 
that  transit  from  eastern  to  western  power,  that 
most  of  the  abuses  had  their  origin,  it  will  not 
be  perfectly  easy  for  your  Lordships  thoroughly 
to  enter  into  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
them,  without  an  explanation  of  the  principal 
events^  that  happened  from  the  year  17^6,  until 
6  9  the 
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the  ebntmeoceiaeBt  of  Mir.  HaatiagB'^  gdverfi- 
raeiit}  dikrix^  a  good  pwi  of  wUoh  time  we 
4o  not  oftem  lose  Mght  of  him.  If  I  And  it 
agreeable  to  your  Lordships ;  if  I  fitid,  diat  yoa 
wish  to  know  theae  ammla  of  Indiaii  suffisring 
and  Brttikh  deliitt)itency ;  if  you  desire,  that 
I  should  unfold  tlie  eeritfs  of  tlie  tranaactbns 
£rom  17i;6  to  die  period  of  Mr.  Haatiags's 
gwttnxamt  in  1771  ;-^that  you  may  know  l^ow 
frr  he  pronoted  what  was  good;  how  far  he 
f ectified  what  was  evil ;  how  &r  he  abstained 
from'iimovBtioa  in  tyranny,  and  contented  hsm'* 
self  with  the  dd  stock  of  abuse  $-^yout  Lord- 
ships will  have  the  ^goodness  to  consuJlt  the 
strength^  which,  fimn  late  indisposition,  begins 
shnost  to  fail  me«  And  if  you  think  the  et^ 
planation  is  not  time  lost  in  this  new  world,  and 
in  this  new  business,  I  shall  venture  to  skefedi 
out,  as  briefly,  and  with  as  much  perspicuity  as 
I  can  give  tfaern^  the  leading  events  of  that 
Obscure  and  perplexed  periodi,  which  intervened 
between  the  British  settlement  in  17^7^  and 
Mr.  Hastings's  govemmettt  If  I  should  be  an 
happy  as  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  ywir 
liordships'  minds  will  be  prepared  for  hearing 
this  Cause.  Then,  your  Lordships  wiH  have 
a  dear  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
ikbuaes,  which  prevailed  in  that  government 
before  Mr.  Heatings  obtained  hisgreatelt  powenr^ 

and 


and  since  that  time  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  enter  fully  and  explicitly  into  the  nature  of 
the  Cause ;  and  Jt  s^ipiid  hope,  that  it  will  pave 
the  way,  and  make  every  thing  easy  for  your 
subsequent  justice. 

I  tiherafore  wish  to  ^stop  «t  4Ms  pei^od,  in 
which  Mr.  Ha3ting8  becape  active  in  the  ser« 
vice,  pretty  near  the  time  when  he  began  his 
political  career  -, — and  here,  my  Lords,  I  pause, 
wishing  your  indulgence  at  such  time  as  will 
suit  your  convenience  for  pursuing  tht  rest  of 
this;  emnnAi  ia$t&jpy. 
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TRIAL 

or 

WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

^         FOURTH  DAY,  16th  FEBRUARY  1788. 

(MR.  BURKE.) 
MY  LORDS, 

IN  what  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  your 
Lordships  yesterday,  and  in  what  I  may 
further  trouble  you  with  to-day,  I  wish  to  observe 
a  distinction,  which  if  I  did  not  lay  down  so 
perfectly  as  I  ought,  I  hope  I  shall  now  be  able 
to  mark  it  out  with  sufScient  exactness  and  per- 
spicuity. 

first,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  what  I  shall 
think  necessary  to  state,  as  matter  of  preliminary 
explanation,  in  order  to  give  your  Lordships 
a  true  idea  of  the  scene  of  action — of  the  instru- 
ments, which  Mr.  Hastings  employed — and  the 
efiects,  which  they  produced — all  this  I  wish  to 
be  distinguished  from  matter  brought  to  crimi- 
nate. £v«n  the  matter  as  stated  by  me,  which 
may  be  hereafter  brought  to  criminate,  so  far  as 
it  falls  to  my  share  at  present,  is  only  to  be  con* 
sidered,  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  as  merely 

illustrative. 
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illustrative.  Your  Lordships  are  to  expect,  as 
cmdoubtedly  jou  will  requife,  substantial  matter 
of  crimination  to  be  laid  open  for  that  purpose, 
at  the  moment  when  the  evidence  to  each  charge 
is  ready  to  be  produced  to  you.  Thus  your 
Lorddiips  will  easily  separate  historical  illustra- 
ti<m  from  cruninal  opening.  For  instance,  if 
I  stated  yesterday  to  your  Lordships,  as  I  did, 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  one  of  the  usurping 
viceroys,  whose  usurpation  and  whose  vices  led 
the  way  to  the  destruction  of  his  country,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  power — I  dp  not 
mean  to  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  any  part  of 
that  guilt.  What  bears  upon  Mr.  Hastings  is, 
his  having  avowedly  looked  to  such  a  tyrant  and 
such  a  usurper,  as  his  model,  and  followed  that 
pernicious  example  with  a  siervile  fidelity. 

When  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open  to  your 
Lordships  any  thing  abusive,  or  leading  to  abuse, 
from  defects  or.  erroufs  in  the  constitution  <^ 
the  Company's  servico'-rl  did  not  mean  to  cri- 
minate Mr.  Hastings  on  any  part  of  those  defects 
and  errours.  I  state  them  to  show,  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
institution  to  let  in  his  abuse  of  the  power, 
with  which  he  was  intrusted.  If,  for  a  further 
instance,  I  have  stated,  that  in  general  the 
service  of  the  India  Company  was  insufficient  in 
l^al  pay  or  emolument,  and  abundant  in  thte 

means 


«€9m8^ilkgaiiprofitr*-I>do  not  state tiuttde&ii 
«s  omiog  to  Mf.  Ibskiirgs^  But  i  atatk  it  as 
A  iktU  to  irfmw  ia  whit  manner  and  .cm  what 
prateooes  ke  kHi1»  firaudedsaitly^  oomqitly,  and  fiv 
thepHifMsesafhisowaanibitian,  take  aihraiitage 
cf  )Aat  defect;  aiid»  under  odkHsr  of irefotanatiea, 
snake  an  illegal^  partiad,  eDrm^  ne  m£  emdu- 
jBOits  ta  certam  &uovrod  peraoiis  wcdioutxegatd 
to  the  intaerests  of  the  service  atiarge:  incraai- 
Sag  ntkex  ibmi  laBsening  the  meain  of  i&icft 
raaaoltmenty  ab  ^^  as  loading  lihaCooipaBy  with 
many  keavjr  and  msnous  espenass  m  anowttd 
ulmJas  aadaliowaDcea. 

Having  treqpiested  your  LofcdBUps  to  fcipep  in 
immdp  whioh  I  tnnt  you  would  jcb,  m/wi  widioiit 
flay  taking  ilie  iih^tiy  of  miggejBiaqg  at  to  jau, 
these  neoassarjr  diadaotinnsf  Ij^ndiveveFititoliie 
liBrrod^  at  fi^hich  I  ckaed  Teatordaf *^-^httt  great 
4iBdaeiea[wiraUe  period,  whidi  iias  ranately  gii^eo 
loccaiion  ite  the  trial  lof  thiBidii^. 

My  Losds,  in  obtahi  ^eoqnisa  is  oofnmoa :  to 
igo&eam  at  weH  htB.been  maeandeed*  Xa  ehactiie 
Ike  ignflt  tif  tfaoae,  who  hwe  tbeen  inatiuiaents  €f 
impetoal  swagr  javasr  othar .  natiauh  by  the  liigii 
^penntfindiog  fukice  4»f  the  sowiaiga  «tiit^  hte 
tMtt  iinaay  etnjdng .  BSLOmpin  anaong  4my  f»e<^de. 
Jlitherto  wie  have  not  cfiwaiahed  mr  cofttdwgetit 
to  the  nteoffOsfiof  immm^  We  have  laeen  eon- 
^aded  iMdi  tUa  hefd  «f  ivoooqaar^^    Q^ 

dominion^ 


dooiMiiaii  has  been  a  vulgw  ihilig.  But  w€i  ib^gitfi 
to  itiB^t;  and  I  hope,  that  a  a«ver«  iMptetioti 
of  ounelveB),  a  purification  of  our  own  oftnoeSf 
a  InstnitiDO  of  the  ounhitasittB^  of  ourt^wn  ]K>tMft 
is  a:gIoiy  reservBd  to  th^  ttxoo,  to  tfati  lktio% 
and  to  tiiis  august  TribiiMi. 

Tbe  year  IJ66  is  a  tneinoitdile  era  in  the  hisi^ 
tofy  of  <be  world — it  HVtrodaoed  a  ntw  n$ti(m 
fineaathe  remotest  verge  of  the  western  worM, 
^dsdi  new  monnera,  aew  cusix>ntB«  new  iastit^- 
tioDs^  new  'Opkdan^  iiew  Jaws»  ioto  the  heart 
ofiAsta. 

My  Lords,  if  itk  that  part  of  Asia,  whose 
aaftive  regular  goTemment  was  then  broken  npi 
if,  at  the  moment  when  it  had  fiiUen  into  dacfei 
ness  and  confuiion  from  ha^iog  hecome  tbe  fwey 
and  ahncmt  the  epeit  of  the  amhitibiiof  its  home^ 
boTCi  gcandees ;  ii^  in  that  glooaay  seaaon/a  alar 
had  risen  from  die  west,  that  would  prognoMa^ 
eate  a  better  gmenrtion,  and  woiild  abed  dnwn 
the  sweet  iatfuences  of  onier,  peace,  scieneeand 
secvritf  to  the  natives  of  that  vexed  and  haraaadl 
eouRtry;  we  should  have  been  covered  wilii 
genmne  honoar*  It  would  fasve  beta  abeou* 
tifol  and  nebte  speetecie  to  mankind. 

indeed  soipBlhifig  nnght  have  been  expectodl 
of  the  Mxsji,  when  a  new  domixuoli  emanated 
fitom  a  leamed  md  enligkaened  part  of 'the  world 
m  the  ;n¥i!*  icabghtonod  peri^fi  of  its  ienptancau 

StiU 
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Still  more  might  it  have'  been  expected,  when 
that  dominion  ¥ras  fouhd  to  issue  from  the  bo- 
som of  a  free  country,  that  it  would  have  car- 
ried with  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  vital  principle 
of  the  British  liberty  and  constitution,  though 
its  municipal  forms  were  not  communickble, .  m* 
at  least  the  advantage  of  the  liberty  and  spirit 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Had  this  been 
the  case,  (alas!  it  was  not,)  you  would  have 
been  saved  the  trouble  of  this  day.  It  might 
have  been  expected  too,  that  in  that  enlightened 
state  of  the  world,  influenced  by  the  best  reli- 
gion, and  from  an  improved  description  of  that 
best  religion;  I  mean  the  Christian  reformed 
religion }  that  we  should  have  done  honour  to 
Europe,  to  letters,  to  laws,  to  religion;  done 
honour  to  all  the  circumistances,  of  which,  in  this 
Island,  we  boast  ourselves,  at  the  great  and 
critical  moment  of  that  revolution. 

My  Lords,  it  has  happened  otherwise.  It  is 
now  lefl  for  us  to  repair  our  former  errours. 
Resuming  the  history  where  I  broke  off  yes- 
terday by  your  indulgence  to  my  wedcness. — 
Surajah  Dowla  was  the  adopted  grandson  of 
Ally  Verdy  Cawn,  a  cruel  and  ferocious  tyrant.; 
the  manner  of  whose  acquisition  of  pow^r  I  have 
already  stated.  He  came  too  young  and  unex- 
perienced to  that  throne  of  usurpation.  It  was 
a  usuirpation  yet  green  in  the  country,  and  the 

country 
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country  felt  tmeasy  under  H.  It  had  not  the 
advantage  of  that  prescriptive  usage,  that  inve- 
terate habit,  that  traditionary  opinion,  which 
a  long  continuance  of  any  system  of  government 
secures  to  it.  The  only  real  security,  which 
Surajah  Dowla's  government  could  possess,  was 
the  security  of  an  army.  But  the  great  aim  of 
this  prince,  and  his  predecessor,  was  to  supply 
the  weakness  of  his  government  by  the  strength 
of  his  purse  ^  he  therefore  amassed  treasures  by 
all  ways  and  on  all  hands.  But,  as  the  Indian 
princes,  iii  general,  are  as  unwisely  tenacious  of 
their  treasure,  as  they  are  rapacious  in  getting 
it ;  the  more  money  he  amassed,  the  more  he 
felt  the  Effects  of  poverty.  The  consequence 
was,  that  their  armies  were  unpaid,  and  being 
unpaid  or  irregularly  paid,  were  undisciplined, 
disorderly,  unfaithful.  In  this  situation,  a  young 
prince,  confiding  more  in  the  appearances,  than 
examining  into  the  reality  of  things,  undertook 
(from  motives,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
with  all  their  industry  to  discover  the  circum- 
stances have  found  it  difficult  to  make  out)  to 
attack  a  little  miserable  trading  fort,  that  we  had 
erected  at  Calcutta.  He  succeeded  in  that  at- 
tempt, only  because  success  in  that  attempt  was 
easy.  A  close  imprisonment  of  the  whole  set- 
dement  followed  ;  not  owing,  I  believe,  to  the 
direct  will  of  the  prince,  but,  what  will  always 

happen 
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hippen  y/ben  tlie  ^11  of  the  prince  ia  but  t&a 
much  the  law,  to  a  gross  dnise  of  Us  power  by 
his  lowest  serfvnts ;  by  wixicb  120  or  moroof 
our  eountrymen  pensbed  miserably  in  a  dun* 
geon  by  a  fate  too  tragical  for  me  to  be  desirous 
to  relate,  and  too  well  known  to  stand  m  need 
of  it. 

At  the  time  that  this  erent  Itapp^sed,.  there 
waar  at  the  same  time  a  coneurreace  ef  other 
events,  which,  from  this  partial  and  momeotary 
weakness,  displayed  the  strengdi  of  Gieat  Britain 
in  Asia.  For  some  years  before,  the  French  aiiul 
Bngltsh  troops  began^  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  te  exhibit  the  power,  force,  and  efficacy  of 
European  discipline* .  As  we  daily  looked  fbr 
K  War  with  France,  our  settlements  on  that  coast 
were  in  some  degree  armed.  Lord  Pigot,  then 
Govemour  of  Madras,— -Lord  Pigot,  the  pre- 
server, and  the  victim  of  the  British  dominion 
in  Ana,— detached  such  of  the  Company's  force 
as  could  be  collected  and  spared,  and  such  of 
his  Majesty's  ships  as  were  on  that  station,  to 
the  assistance  of  Calcutta.  And,  to  hasten  this 
history  to  its  conclusion,*— the  daring  and  com^ 
manding  gedius  of  Clive, — the  patient  and  firm 
ability  of  Watson, — the  treachery  of  Meer 
Jaffier, — and  the  battle  of  nassey,  gave  us  at 
once  the  patronage  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  com- 
mand of  all  its  treasures.    W^  negotiated  with 

Meer 
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Meer  Jaffier  for  the  vice-royal  throne  of  his 
Master.  On  that  throne  we  seated  him.  And 
we  obtained^  on  our  part,  immense  sums  of 
mon^.  We  obtained  a  million  sterh'ng  for  tlie 
Company ;  npwards  of  a  million  fbr  individuals : 
in  the  whole,  a  snm  of  id>out  two  miHions  two 
hondred  and  tfaitty  thousand  pounds  for  various 
purposes  from  the  priDJce,  whom  we  had  set  iq>« 
We  fjbtained  too  the  town  of  Calentta,  more 
completely  than  we  had  before  possessed  it,  and 
the  twenty-four  dsstrictR  adjoining^  This  was 
the  first  small  semmal  principle  of  the  immense 
territorial  acfuisitiona  we  hare  since  made  in 
In^a. 

Jdany  drcnmstances  of  this  acquisition  I  po8!» 
by.  There  is  a  sacred  veil  to  be  drawn  over  the 
beginnings  of  ail  governments.  Ours,  in  India, 
had  an  origin  tike  those,  which  time  has  sanctit 
fied  by  obscurity.  Time,  in  the  origin  of  moat 
governments,  has  thrown  this  mysterious  veU 
over  them;  prudence  and  discretion  make  it 
necessary  to  throw  something  of  the  same  dra^ 
pery  over  more  recent  fcMindalions  ^  in  whidi^ 
otherwiaethe  fortune^  the  genius,  the  talents^ 
and  oulitary  virtue  of  this  nation  never  dvone 
more  conspicuously.  But,  whatever  necessity 
might  Idde,  or  excuse,  or  pafiiarte  in  the  acq[uisi. 
tion  of  power,  a  wise  nation>  when  it  has  once 
made  *  ren^irtien  upon  its  own  principies,  and 

for 
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for  its  own  ends,  rests  there.  The  first  step  to 
empire  is  revolution,  by  which  power  is  conferred } 
the  next  is  good  laws^  good  orders,  good  institu<» 
tions,  to  give  that  power  stability.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  the  reverse  of  this  pdicy  was  the 
principle,  on  which  the  gentlemen  in  India  acted. 
It  was  such  as  tended  to  make  the  new  govern* 
ment  as  unstable  as  the  old.  By  the  vast  sums 
of  money  acquired  by  individuals  upon  this  oc- 
casion, by  the  immense  sudden  prodigies  of  for- 
tune,—- it  was  discovered,  that  a  revolution  in 
Bengal  was  a  mine  much  more  easily  worked, 
and  infinitely  more  productive,  than  the  mines  of 
Potosi  and  Mexico.  It  was  found,  that  the  .work 
'  was  not  only  very  lucrative,  but  not  .at .  all  diffi- 
cult. Where  Clive  forded  a  deep  water  upon 
an  unknown  bottom,  he  left  a  bridge  for  his  suc- 
cessours,  over  which  the  lame  could  hobble,  and 
the  blind  might  grope  their  way.  There  was 
not  at  that  time  a  knot  of  clerks  in  a  counting- 
house;  there  was  not  a  captain  of  a  band  of 
ragged  topasses,  that  looked  for  any  thing  less 
than  the  deposition  of  soubahs,  and  the  sale  of 
kingdoms.  Accordingly,  this  revolution,  which 
ought  to  have  precluded  other  revolutions,  un- 
fortunately became  fruitful  of  them ;  and  when 
Lord  Clive  returned  to  Europe  to  enjoy  his  fame 
and  fortune  in  his  own  country,  there  arose  an- 
other description  of  men,  who  thought,  that  a 

revolution 
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jcevohition  might  be  made  upon  his  revolution  { 
and  u  lucrative  to  them,  as  his  was  to  the  first 
prelectors.  Scarcely  was  Meer  Jaffier^  Lord 
dive's  Naboby  seated  on  his  musnud,  than  they 
immediajtely,  or  in  a  short  time,  projected  ano* 
ther  revolution — a  revolution,  which  was  to  un* 
settle  all  the  former  had  settled — a  revolution  to 
make  way  for  new  disturbances,  and  new  wars } 
and  which  led  to  that  long  chain  of  peculatioOi 
which  ever  unce  has  afflicted  and  oppressed 
BengaL 

If  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  fiei^al  should 
have  had  respite  from  internal  revolutions^  it  was 
this.  The  GovemoiQ*,  forced  upon  the  nativesi 
was  now  upon  the  throne«  All  the  great  Lords 
of  the  Coimtrytboth  Gentfts  and  Mahometans, 
were  uneasy,' discont^ted,  and  disobedient  \  and 
aoane  Absolutely  in  arms,  and  refusing  to  recogt 
nize  the  prince  we  had'set  up.  Aaf  imminent 
invatton  of  the  MabrattauB,  an  actual  invasioa 
beaded  by  the  sen  of  the  Mogul,  the  revenues  on 
aeoount  of  the  late  shock  very  ill  collected,  even 
wheffe  the  Country  was  in  some  apparent  quietf 
an  hungiy  treasury  at  Calcutta,  an  empty  toea* 
sury  at  Moorshedid>ad,-^every  thing  demanded 
tiatMiuiflityi  find  with  it  order  and  economy.  I& 
this  situation  it  was  resolved  to  m^  a  new  and 
entirely  meveenaiy  revdiution ;  and  to  set  up  to 
sale  the  Governments  seeded  to  its  present  poa- 
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'sessor  by  ever}'  tie  of  publick  faith,  and  every 
fiacred  obligation,  which  could  bind  or  inflaence 
mankind.  This  second  revt^ution  forms  that 
period  in  the  Bengal  History,  which  had  the 
most  direct  influence  ^^upon  all  the  .subsequent 
transactions.  It  introduces  some  of  the  persons, 
who  were  most  active  in  the  succeeding  scenes, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  has  given  its  tone  and 
character  to  the  British  affiurs  and  Government 
It  marks  and  specifies  the  origin  and  true  prin- 
ciple, of  all  the  abuses,  which  Mr.  Hastings  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  correct,  and  which  the 
Commons  charge,  that  he  continued  and  aggra- 
vated— namely,  the  venal  depositions,  and  venal 
exaltations  of  the  jCountry  powers, — ^the  taking 
of  bribes  and  corrupt  presents  from  all  parties  in 
those  changes ;  the  vitiating  and  maiming  the 
Company's  records;  the  suppression  of  publick 
correspondence  ;  corrupt  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies ;  perfidy  in  negotiation  established  into 
principle ; — acts  of  the  most  atrocious  wicked- 
iiess  justified  upon  purity  of  intention }  mock- 
trials  and  collusive  acquittals  among  the  parties 
in  common  guilt, — ^add  in  the  end,  t\ie  Court  of 
Directors  supporting  the  scandalous  breach  of 
their  own  orders.  I  shall  state  the  partiqulars 
of  this  second  revolution  more  at  large. 

Soon  after  the  revolution,  which  had  seated 
Meer  Jaffier  on  the  vice-royal  throne,  the  spirit 
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of  the  Mogul  empire  began,  as  it  were,  to  make 
^ne  faint  struggle,  before  it  finally  expired. 
The  then  heir  to  that  throne,  escaping  from  the 
hands  of  those,  who  had  held  his  father  pri- 
soner, had  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  sev^nd 
chiefs,  collected  under  the  standard  of  his  house, 
and  appeared  in  force  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  upon  both 
-which  he  made  some  impression.  This  alarmed 
the  new  powers,  the  Nab<^  Meer  Jaffier,  and 
the  presidency  of  Calcutta ;  and  as  in  a  coinmon 
tause,  and  by  the  terms  of  their  inutual  alliance, 
they  took  the  fiefil  against  him.  The  Nabob's 
eldest  son,  and  heir-apparent^  commanded  in 
chief.  Major  Calliaud  comfiianded  the  Englfch 
forces  under  the  Government  of  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Holwell  Was  in  the  temporary  possessdon  of  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Yansittart  was  hourly  ex- 
pected  to  supersede  him.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings, 
a  young  gentlaoian  about  twenty-seven  years  (tf 
age,  was  Resident  for  the  Company  at  the  dur- 
bar, or  court,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  our  new  created 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  allied  to  this  country  by  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  that  can  bind  men ;  for 
irhlch  treaties  he  had  paid,  and  was  then  paying, 
immense  sums  of  money.  Mr.  Warren  Hasfings 
was  th^  ptedge  in  his  hands  for  the  honouf  of 
the  British  nation,  and  their  fidelity  to  their 
engagements. 

H«  In 
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la  thi^  situation  Mr*  H<4W9U«  whom  the  te>^ 
jrible  example  of  the  Hkxk  Hole  At  Caloatta  had 
not  cwed  of  afobitioD,-  tboiight  an  hour  was  not 
to  be  loet  in  aoeompU^hing  a  revolution,  and 
seUiqg  the  re^rtusg  Nabob. 
,  My  l>>rdfl>  there  waq  in  the  house  of  Meer 
Jbkffier,  in  hie  coqii^  and  in  bis  iimiify.  a  man  oi 
in  intriguing,  crafty,  9ubU«b  and  at  the  same 
timo  bold*  daring,  de^erate»  bloody  aad  fyfq- 
ciou9  chtMTKcter*  called  Cossim  AUy  Cawn.  He 
ma  the  son^iftJftw  of  Meer  Ja4Ser$  and  he.viadr 
;no  other  use  ^  this  afficiitF*  than  t^  fi^d  aonte 
jneans  to  dethrmie  aa4  tx>  murder  him.  This 
was  the  person,  in  whoso  «:hool  <Kf  pditicks 
Mr,  Has^ogs  made  his  first  otudies,  and  whoee 
eooduet  hequetos  as  hJi«XMq>le,  and  for  who«e 
fiiiettds,  ageiVbb  and  fyviQW^m*  he  ha«  alwaiys 
ahown  a  madied  jj^iedilection,  Thi^  dai^twow 
jnatt  traa  not  long  wtthoot  finding  pwwns,  who 
observed  hit  talmt*  w«^)  4u}inj^iw»  and  who 
thought  €&  to  vnfhy  him. 

The  CouQ«U  9t  Calouttt^  was  divided  into 
4«o  de^roept4  i  one,  tfete  Council  in  g«Qfr>|, 
tihe  o^ieiv  a  Sklleel  Cc^npitt^  whiksh  they  had 
arranged  ibr  the  h«tt«r  oarryii^  on  their  poti- 
tkal  al^irs  B&t  the  Select  Qommittee  h«4  no 
power  of  acting  whoUy  without  the  Council  at 
laige,  at  least  $na%  and  eondusivdy.  The 
Select  Committee  thought  otherwiw<    jpetween 

these 
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diese  litigant  paitieB  for  power  I  shall  not  detei*- 
mine  on  th^  merits ;  thinking  <tf  A6thitig  bat  ihir 
ii^e,  that  was  madt  of  the  pdw^,  to  whotnMeve^ 
it  belonged.  Iliis  secret  Comniittee  then,  wit^ 
out  communicating  with  the  rt«t  of  the  Conndl^ 
formed  the  plan  for  a  second  revohition.  Bttt 
llie  concurrence  of  Major  Calliand,  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  was  essential  to  the 
pm^ose,  as  it  could  not  be  accomplislied  with^^ 
but  force.  Mr.  Hastings's  aa^stanoe  waa  tiec^i^ 
sary,  aa  it  cotild  not  be  accomplished  wkhout 
treachery. 

These  ate  the  partis  concerned  in  the  in-' 
tended  revolution.  Mr.  Hdiirell,  who  considered 
himself  in  possession  only  of  temporary  power, 
waa  urged  t6  precipitate  the  bnsiness;  for,  if 
Mr.  Vimsittart  should  arrive  before  his  plot  could 
be  finally  put  into  earecution,  he  wo«Ad  have  all 
flie  leading  adv4M(itages  of  it,  and  Mr.  Holweil 
wduld  be  coiMdered  only  as  a  si^cond^  jnstru^ 
ment  But  wfaflae  Mr.  Holwellj  who  or^inally 
toncetvedthis  jUteU  ui^ed  forward  ^hi  execution 
of  It,  in  order  that  the  chief  share  of  the  profits 
might  fall  to  him,  the  M^€^^  «dd  poasibly  the 
Resident,  held  biiek^  till  thtf  tt%ht  receive  the 
sanefiotf  of  tibe  p^Attent  goveriiMr,  who  wtti 
hourly  expected,  iHth  whtfnv  6b^  df  them  MiU 
^!Mm«cted,  and  who^  was  to  carty  #fth  hnh  the^ 
^Alole  we^  of  the  autho#ity  of  tltis  kin^domk 
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This  difference  produced  discussions..  Hdwell 
endeavoured  by  his  ^correspondence  to  stimulate 
Cailiaud  to  this  enterprise,  whicby  without  him» 
couM  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  But  Majo^ 
Cailiaud  had  different  views.  HLe  concurred  in- 
wardlyi  as  he  tells  us  himself,  in  all  the  principles 
of  this  intended  revolution,  in  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  it.  He  only  wished  delay. 
But  he  gave  such  powerful,  solid,  and  s^tis&c- 
tory  reasons,  not  against  the  delay,  but  the  very 
merits  of  the  design  itself,  exposing  the  injustice, 
and  the  danger  of  it,  and  the  impossibility  of 
mending  by  it  their  ccmdition  in  any  respect, 
as  must  have  damned  it  in  the  mind  of  all 
ration^  men.  At  least  it  ought  to  have  damned 
it  for  ever  in  his  own.  But  you  will  see,  that 
Holwell  persevered  in  his  plan ;  iind  that  Major 
Cailiaud  thought  two  things  necessary:  firsts 
not  wholly  to  destroy  tha  scheme,  which  be  tells 
us  be  always  approved  ;  but  to  postpone  the. ex- 
ecution^ and»  in  the  mean  time,  to  delude  the 
Nabob  by  the  most  strong,  direct,  and  sanguine 
assurances  of  friendship  and  protection,  that  it 
was  possible  to  give  to  man. 

Whilst  the  projected  revolution  stood,  sus- 
pended i  whilst  Mr.  Holwell  ui^ged.  it ,  forward, 
and  Mr.  Vansittart  was  expected  every  day  to 
give  it  effect;  whilst  Major  Cailiaud  with  this 
design  of  rmning  the  Nabob  lodged  in .  hia 

breast» 
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htesstf  suspended  in'  execution,  and  condemned 
in  priBciple,  kept  the  ^rest  face,  and*  the  most 
confidential    interviews  with    that  unfortunate 
prince  and  his  son — as  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  relaxed,  the  army  drew  near  to  Moor* 
shedabad  the  capital — when  a  truly  extraordinary 
scene  happened,  such  I  am  sure  the  English 
annals  before  that  time  had  furnished  no  ex« 
ample  of,  nor  will  I  trust  in  future.    I  shall  stute 
it  as  one  piece  from  beginning  to  end — ^reserving 
the  events,  which  intervened  ;  because,  as  I  do 
not  produce  any  part  of  this  series  for  the  gra- 
tification c£  faistofical  curiosity,  the  contexture 
is  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  your  Lordships 
the  spirit  of  our  Bengal  politicks,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  other  sort  of  judicial  inquiries 
than  those,  which  that  government  institute  for 
themselves*    The  transaction  so  manifestly  marks 
the  character  of   the  whole  proceeding,  that 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  suspending  for 
a  moment  the  narrative  of  the  steps  taktn  to- 
wards   the  revolutiony  that  yon  may  see  the 
whole  of  this  episode  together ;  that  by  it  yotf 
may  judge  of  the  causes,  which  led  progressively 
to  the  state,  in  which  the  Company's  affiurs 
stood)    when  Mr.  Hastings  was    sent  for  tiba 
express  purpose  of  reforming  it. 

The  business  I  am  going  to  enter  into  iB 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  story  of 
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the  Three  Seals :  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  AppM. 
iix.  No.  10»  to  the  First  Report  of  the  9taite  and 
condition  of  the  East  India  Company,  made  in 
.  1773.  The  word  Report,  mj  Lords,  is  scmie- 
times  a  little  equivocal ;  and  may  signify  some* 
times,  not  what  is  made  known>  but  what  re-* 
mains  in  obscurity ;  the  detail  and  evidence  of 
many  facts,  referred  to  in  the  Report,  being' 
tuHiaJly  thrown  into  the  Appendix.  Many 
people,  and  I  ampi^  the  rest,  (I  take  shame  to 
myself  for  it)  may  not  have  fully  examined  that 
Appendix.  I  was  not  a  member  of  eitber  of 
the  India  Committees  of  1773*  It  is  not,  m- 
deed,  till  within  this  year,  that  I  have  been 
thwoughly  acquainted  with  that  memorable 
history  of  the  three  seals. 

Hie  history  is  this:  in  the  year  17^f  *he 
aUies  w^re  in  the  course  of  operations  i^inst 
tihe  son  of  the  Mogul,  now  the  present  Mogul, 
who,  a»  I  have  already  stated,  bad  made  an 
irruption  into  the  kingdom  of  Bahar,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  lower  provinces  to  his  obedience. 
Itie  parties  <^posing  him  were  the  Nabob  of 
tengaU  and  the  Company^s  troops  under  Major 
Cblliaud.  It  was  whilst  they  faced  the  common 
enemy  as  one  body,  this  negotiation  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  by  his  iaiih- 
Ibl  allies  of  the  Company  was  going  on  with 
dfligence.      At  that  time,    the  Nabob's  sm, 
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Meefa6,  a  youth  m  the  flower  of  bis  age,  bold, 
vigorous,  active ;  full  of  the  poKticks,  in  which 
those,  who  are  versed  in  usurpation,  are  never 
Wanting ;  commanded  the  army  under  his  father ; 
but  was,  in  reality,  the  efficient  person  in  aU 
things.      About    the   19th  of  April    17^f  ^ 
I  have  it  from  Ms^or  Cdliaud's  letter  of  that 
date,  the  Nabob  came  into  his  tent ;  and,  wi^ 
looks   of  the  utmost  embarrassment,  big  with 
some  design,  which  swelled  his  -  bosom,  8on»B- 
thing,  that  was  too  large  and  burdensome  to 
conceal,   and  yet  too  critical  to  be  told,  ap- 
peared to  be  in   a  state  of  great  distradtion* 
The  Major,  seeing  him  in  this  condition,  kindly, 
gently,  Eke  a  fast  and  sure  fKend,  employed  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  s<mie  of  those  asstenmce^f 
timt  tend  to  make  men  ^fidfy  &pen  Aeir  hearts  y  and 
aeeovdingly,  fortified    by  his  assurances,'  and 
waning  to  disburden  himself  of  the  secret^  that 
oppFesaed  him,  he  opens  his.  heart  ta  the  com- 
manding officer  of  his  new  fH^uls,  aHies,  and^ 
protectors.     The  Nabob,  thus  assured,  did  opeir 
hifflseM^  and  informed  Major  CalKaud,  that  he 
had  just  received  a  message  from  the  prince,  w 
bia  principstl  minist^,  informing  him,  that  the' 
Prince  R^rjral,  no^  the  Mogul,  had  an  intentfen 
(as  indeed  he  ratioiiaify  m^t,  supposing,  thai 
we  were  as  well  jffisposed  to  htm  as  we  showed 
ourselves  afterwwds)  to  surrender  hiniaelP  infto^ 

the 
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the  hands  of  him,  the  Nabob ;  but  at  the  same 
time  wished,  as  a  guarantee,  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  English  forces  should  give  him» 
security  for  his  life  and  his  honour,  when  he 
should  in  that  manner  surrender  himself  to  the 
Nabob.  I  do  not  mean,  my  Lords,  by  surren- 
dering, that  it  was  supposed  he  intended  td 
surrender  himself  prisoner  of  war ;  but  as  a  so* 
vereign,  dubious  of  the  fidelity  of  those  about 
hi)p,  would  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
faithful  subjects,  of  those,  who  claimed  to  derive 
4II  their  power,  as  both  we  and  the  Nabob  dad, 
under  his  authority.  The  Nabob  stated  to  the 
English  General,  that,  without  this  English  se* 
curiiy,  the  prince  would  not  deliver  himself  into 
his  hands.  Here  he  confessed  he  found  a  diffi- 
culty. For  the  giving  this  faith,  if  it  were  kept,^ 
would  defeat  his  ultimate  view,  which  was,  when 
the  prince  had  delivered  himself  into  his^  hands,- 
in  plain  terms  to  murder  him.  This  grand  act* 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  English 
General.  In  the  first  place,  the  prince,  without- 
the  English  security,  would  not  deliver  himself 
into  the  Nabob's  hands ;  and  afterwards,  with* 
out  the  English  concurrence,  he  could  not  be 
murdered.  These  were  difficulties,  that  pressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Nabob. 

The  English  commander  heard  this  astonish- 
ing, proposition  without  any  apparent  eodotioB. 

Being 
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Beiog  a  man  habituated  to  great  affairs,  veised 
ID  revolutions,  and  with  a  mind  fortified  against 
extraordinary  events,  he  heard  it,  and  answered 
it  without  showing  any  signs  of  abhorrence  or 
detestation ;  at  the  same  time  with  a  protesta- 
tion, that  he  would  indeed  serve  him,  the  Nabob, 
but  it  should  be  upon  such,  terms  as  honour  and 
justice  could  support ;  informing  him,  that  an 
assurance  for  the  prince's  safety  could  not  be 
given  by  bim,  until  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Hol- 
well,  who  was  govemour,  and  his  superiour. 
This  conversation  passed  in  the  morning.  On 
that  very  morning,  and  whikt  the  transaction 
was  hot.  Major  Calliaud.  writes  to  Mr.  Hoi  well 
an  account  of  it*  In  his  letter  he  informs  him» 
that  he  made  w  inquiry,  without  stating,  from 
whom,  but  that .  he  did  inquire  the  probability 
of  the  Nabob's  getting  ppss^amon  of  the  prince 
from,  some  persons,  who  assured  him,  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  the  prince's  intention  to 
deliver  himself  to  the,  Nabob  on  any  terjps.  Be 
that  ,as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark^ 
that  the  whole  transaction  of  the  morning  of  the^ 
I5th  of  April  was  not  very  discouraging  to  the 
Nabob ;  not  such  as  would  induce  him  to  con^ 
sider  this  most  detestable  of  all  projects  as 
a  thing  utterly  unfeasible,  and  as  such,  to  aban- 
don it.  The  evening  came  on  without  any 
thing  to  alter  his  opinion.    Migor  Calliaud  that 

evening 
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evening  came  to  the  Nabob^s  tent  to  atrange  some 
matters  relative  to  the  approaching  campaign. 
The  business  soon  ended  with  regard  to  the 
campaign ;  but  the  proposal  of  the  morning  to 
Major  Calliaud,  as  might  be  expected  to  happen^ 
was  in  effect  renewed.  Indeed  the  form  was 
a  little  different;  but  the  substantial  part  re- 
mained the  same.  Tour  Lordships  will  see  what 
these  alterations  were. 

In  the  evening  scene  the  persons  were  more 
numerous.  On  the  part  of  the  Company,  Major 
Calliaud,  Mr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Knox,  and  the 
Ambassadour  at  the  Nabob's  court,  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings.  On  the  part  of  the  Moorish  govern- 
ment, the  Nabdb  himself,  his  son  Meeran,  a  Per- 
sian secretary,  and  the  Nabob^s  head  spy,  an 
oAcer  well  known  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
of  some  rank.  These  were  the  persons  of  the 
drama  in  the  evening  scene.  The  Nabob  and 
his  son  did  not  wait  for  the  princess  committing 
himsdff  to  their  faith,  which,  it  seems,  Mi^of 
CalUaud  did  not  think  fikely  to  happen :  so  that 
tme  act  of  treachery  is  saved;  but  another 
opened  of  as  extraordinary  a  nature.  Intent  and 
eager  on  the  execution,  and  the  more  certain,  g£ 
their  design,  tiiey  accepted  the  plan  of  a  wicked 
WKteh,  principal  servant  of  the  then  prime  mi* 
nister  to  the  Mogul,  or  themselves  suggested  it 
to  him.  A  person  called  Conery,  dewan  or  ptin* 
V  cipal 
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tifsd  Steward  to  Camgar  Khan,  a  great  chief  in 
the  service  of  the  ah&h  zadda  or  princci  (now 
the  Great  Mqgul,  the  sovereign,  under  whom 
the  Company  holds  their  charter)  had,  it  seema^ 
made  a  proposal  to  the  Nabob,  that,  if  a  cou*> 
siderable  territory,  then  held  by  his  master,  was 
assured  to  him,  and  a  reward  of  a  lack  of  rupees, 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  p^iands,  secured  to  him,  he 
would  for  that  consideration,  deliver  the  prince, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  ^ogul,  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  Nabob ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  e&cte^ 
he  engaged  to  murder  him  for  the  same  reward* 
But  as  the  assassin  could  not  rely  on  the  Nabob 
and  his  son  for  his  reward  for  this  meritorious 
action,  and  thought  better  of  English  honour 
and  fidelity  in  such  delicate  oases,  he  required^ 
that  Major  Calliaud  should  s^t  his  aeal  to  the 
agreement.  This  proposilion  was  made  to  aa 
English  comma»4er;  what  discourse  happened 
upon  it  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Hastings  is  stated  by 
sonse  evidence  to  have  acted  as  interjjreter  in 
this  memorable  congress.  But  Major  Calliaud 
a^greed  to  it  without  any  difficulty*  Accqrdinglj 
aa  instrument  was  drawn,  an  indenture  tripartite 
pf^ared  by  the  Persian  secretary,  secusing  t^ 
the  party  the  reward  of  this  infamous*  perfidious 
murderous  act  Firs^  the  Nabob  put  his  Qwn 
seal  tQ  the  murder*    The  Nabob's  19011,  Meeran^ 

affixed 
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sLffixed  his  seal.  A  third  seal,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  was  yet  wanting.  A  pause  ensued : 
Major  Calliaud's  seal  was  not  at  hand ;  but  Mr. 
Lushington  was  sent  near  half  a  mile  to  bring 
it.  It  was  brought  at  length  ;  and  the  instru- 
ment of  blood  and  treachery  was  completely 
executed.    Three  seals  were  set  to  it. 

This  business  of  the  three  seals,  by  some  means 
not  quite  fully  explained,  but  (as  suspected  by 
the  parties)  by  means  of  the  information  of  Mr. 
fiolwell,  who  soon  after  came  home,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  ears  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  Court  of  Directors  wrote  out,  under  date  of 
the  7th  of  October  I76I,  within  a  little  more 
than  t  year  after  this  extraordinary  transaction, 
to  this  effect :— that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Nabob,  Major  Calliaud  had  signed  a  paper, 
offering  a  reward  of  a  lack  of  rupees,  or  some 
mich  sum,  to  several  black  persons  for  the  assas- 
sination of  the  shdh  zadda,  or  prince  heir  ap- 
j)arent;  which  paper  was  oflered  to  the  then 
chief  of  Patna,  to  sign;  but  which  he  reftisedon 
account  of  the  infamy  of  the  measure.  As  it 
a|)peared  in  the  same  light  to  them,  the  Direc- 
tors, they  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  into  it.  The 
India  Company,  who  here  did  their  duty  with 
apparent  manliness  and  vigour,  were  resolved", 
however,  to  do  it  with  gentleness,  and  to  proceed 

in 
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10  a  manner,  that  could  not  produce  any  serious 
mischief  to  the  parties  charged;  for  they  directed 
the  connnission  of  iftquiiy  to  the  very  clan  and 
set  of  pec^le,  yAx>9  frdm  a  participation  in  their 
common  oflfences,  stood  in  awe  of  one  another; 
in  effect,  to  the  parties  in  the  transaction*    With^ 
out  a  prosecutor,  without  an  impartial  director 
of  the  inquiry,  they  left  it  substantially  to  those 
persons  to  try  one  another  for  their  common  acts. 
Here  I  come  upon  the  principle,  which  I  wish 
most  strongly  to  mark  to  your  Lordships;  I  mean 
coUurive  trials,  and  collusive  acquittals.     Wfa^ 
this  matter  came  to  be  examined,  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  Court,  which  was  on  the  4th  of 
October  1762,  the  Council  consisted  of  Peter 
Maguire,  Warren  Hastings,  and  Hugh  Watts; 
Mr.  Hastings  had  by  this  time  accomplished  the 
business  of  Resident  with  the  Nabob,  and  hM 
taken  the  seat,  to  which  his  seniority  entitled  him; 
in  Council.    Here  a  dificulty  arose  m  iSwim^ 
Mr.  Hastings  was  represented  to  have  acted  as 
interpreter  in  this  business;    he  was  therefore 
himself  an  object  of  the  inquisition;    he  was 
doubtful  as  evidence )    he  was  disqualified  as 
a  judge.     It  likewise  af^eared,  that  there  might 
be  some  objection  to  others,  whose  evidence  was 
wanting,  but  who  were  themselves  concerated  in 
the  guilt.    Mr.  Lusfaington's  evidence  would  be 
UBefuly  but  there  were' two  civoiaiistanees  rather 

unlucky. 
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unlucky.    First,  he  had  put  the  seal  to  the 
instrumeat  of  murder }  and  secondly^  and  wha^ 
was  mo^  material,  he  bad  made  an  affidavit  at 
Patna,  whilst  the  affiiir  was  gr^en  and  r^ent, 
that  he  had  done  so}  and  in  the  same  affidavit 
Jiad  deqiosed,  that  Warren  Hastings  was  inter- 
preter in  that  transaction*    Here  were  difficulties, 
both  on  him  and  Mr.  Hastings.    The  question 
was,  how  to  get  Mr.  Hastings,  the  intei^eter, 
out  of  hiis  interpretatioB^  and  to  put  him  upofi 
the  seat  of  ju4gment.    It  was  e^ted,  however, 
and  the  manner,  in  which  it  was  effected,  was 
aometfaing  curious.     Mr«  Lushington,  who  by 
thia  time  was  got  completely  ovw,  himself  tells 
you^  that  in  conferencea  with  Mi^  Calliauc^ 
aftd  by  .argymenta  and  reasons  by  htm  delivered, 
li^  wag  persuaded  to  unMy  his  awearii^  and  to 
deijhve,  that  he  believedt  ^t  t^  affidavit,  which 
be  made  at  Patna,  and  whale  the  traosactioii  was 
veoent,  or  nearly  r^ceixlf  must  be  a  mistake;  that 
fke  beUeved  (what  is  amaaing  indeed  fM  any 
belief )  that  not  Mr.  Hastinga,  but  be  himself, 
interpreted.    Mr.  Lushington  -  coanpletely  losies 
bis  own  memoiy^  and  he   accepts  an  oibred, 
%  given  memoiy,  a, memory  supplied  to  hiasi  by 
ApartyiftthetrattHiction.    By  this  operation  all 
diffieultieaaae  naioved^  Mr.  Hastings  is  at  once 
pAit into tbet^Metty of ajndgye^    Heis declared 
by  Mr»l4Mbi*floiinQ^ 

ter 
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tcr  in  the  transaction.  After  this,  Mr.  Hastings 
IS  himself  examined.  Your  Lordships  vnll  look 
at  the  ^transaction  at  your  leisure,  and  I  think 
you  will  consider  it  as  a  pattern  for  inquiries  of 
this  kind.  Mr.  Hastings  is  examined:  he  does 
not  recollect.  His  memory  also  fails  on  a  busi* 
ness,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a  man 
could  be  doubtful  whether  he  was  present  or  not: 
he  thinks  he  was  not  there  ;  for  that,  if  he  had 
been  there  and  acted  as  interpreter,  he  could  not 
have  foTgot  it 

I  think  it.  i3  pretty  nearly  as  I  state  it ;  if 
I  have  fallen  into  any  errour  or  inaccuracy  it  is 
easily  rectified;  for  here  is  the  state  of  the 
transaction  given  by  the  parties  themselves.  ~  On 
this  inaccurate  memory  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not 
venturing,  however,  to  say  positively,  that  he 
was  not  the  interpreter,  or  that  he  was  not  pre- 
sent,  he  is  discharged  from  being  an  accompUce; 
he  is  removed  from  the  bar,  and  leaps  upon  the 
seat  of  justice.  The  Court  thus  completed. 
Major  Calliaud  comes  manfully  forward  to  make 
his  defence.  Mr.  Lushington  is  taken  off  his 
back  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  and  no  one 
person  remains  but  Captain  Knox.  Now,  if 
Captain  Knox  was  there  and  assenting,  he  is  an 
accomplice  too.  Captain  Knox  asserts,  that,  at 
the  consultation  about  the  murder,  he  said,  it 
was  a  pity  to  cut  off  so  fine  a  young  fellow  in 

VoL/Xm.  I  such 
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such  a  iqanner,  meaniiig  i^aji  fine  yomig  f^ 
law  the  piiace,  the  descendant  of  Tamerlaii6,L 
tb^  present  reigning  Mogul,  from  ifrhom  the 
Gofup^ny  derive  theif  present  charter.  The 
purpose  to  b^ served  by  this  dedajration,  if  it  ba4 
any  pu^pose»  w$^  tbdft  C^ptai^i  Knox  did  not 
assent  to  thei  murder,  afid  that  therefore  hi» 
evidence  might  be  valid. 

'I'he  dfafen^  set  up  by  Mnjor  Calliau^  ^aa  to 
tbi3  effect.  He  was  ap{nrehensiv«»  he  saidi  that 
the  Nabob  was  alarmed  at  the  violent  desigasi. 
that  were  formed  against  him  by  Mr.  Holwell ; 
and  that  therefore  to  qu^t  his  miad  (to  quiet 
^  by  a  proposition  ^onvpounded  of  murder  aBM| 
treason,  an  add  Mnd  of  mind,  he  had»  thai  waa, 
to  be  quieted  by  mch  mjsans !)  but  to  quiet  bia 
mind^  and  to  sbowf»  that  ^e  {Ingliali  wer^e  will- 
ing to  go  all  lengjths  with  bi»,^  to^  sell  body  and 
soiil  to  bim,  h^  did  put  l^s^  seal  to  this  ei^traor- 
dinary  agreemei^^  hepqt  his  seal  to  this  wcmder- 
fill  pap^r.  He.  likewise  stated,  that  he  ifias  of 
opinion  at  the  time,  tlaat  nothiug  at  s^ll  sinist^ 
Qould  happen  from  i^  that  no  sijbch  mur^pr  wan 
likelyvto  .ta^  pkce^  whfitevef  mi^t  be  ti|e  i% 
tention  of  1^  I^rties.  In  fact^  he  bad  yery 
luckily  i^id,  in  a  letter  of  his  written  a.  day  aft^r* 
the  setting  the  seal^  *^  I  think  nothinig  will  ow» 
of  this  matter,  but  it  is  no  hajrm  fa^  try.*'  Thift 
exp^jcim^tal.  treachery,  a^d  these  essays:  of  cob;^ 

d^nal 
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dtiioDal  nuirder,  appeared  to  him  good  enough 
to  make  a  trial  of;  but  at  the  sam^  time  he  waa 
afiraid  nothing  would  cornel  of  it.  In  general, 
the  whole  geat  of  his  defence  comes  to  one 
pointy  in- which  he  persists^ — that,  whatever  the^ 
act  mi^t  be^his  mind  is  clear— r*'  my  hands  are 
guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free/'  He  conceived, 
that  it  would  be  very  improper,  undoubtedly,  to 
do  such  an  act,  if  he  suspected  any  thing  could 
happen  from  it;  -he,  however,  let^the  thing 
out  of  bia  own  hands;  he  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  others ;  he  put  the  commission  into 
the  bands  of  a  murderer.  The  fact  was  not 
denied — it  was  fully  before  these  severe  judges. 
The  extenuatioa  was  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  bad  situation  of  the  Company's  afiairs,  (the 
perpetual  plea,  which  :your  X^ordships  will  hear 
of  for  ever,  and  which  if  it  will  justify  evil 
actions,  they  will  take  good  care,  that  the  most 
ne&rious  of  their  deeds  shall  never  want  a  suf« . 
ficJeilt  justification.)  But  then  he  calls  upon  his 
life  and  his  character  ta  oppose  to  his  seal ;  and 
though  he  has  declared,  that  Mr.  Holwell  had- 
intended  ill  to  the  Nabob,  and  that  he  approved 
of  those  measures,  and  only  postponed  theni,. 
yet  he  thought  it  necessary,  he  says,  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the.  Nabobj  and  from  this  motive 
he  did  ah  act  abhorrent  to  his  nature^  and  which, 
he  sayA  ^  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the? 
1 2  morning 
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morning  after  he  signed  it:  not  that  he  did  so; 
but  if  he  had,  I  believe  it  would  only  have  made 
the  thing  so  many  degrees  worse.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  observe,  that  in  this  conference,  as 
stated  by  himself,  these  reasons  and  apologies 
for  it  did  not  appear,  nor  did  they  appear  in  the 
letter,  nor  any  wliere  else,  till  next  year  when 
he  came  upon  his  trial.  Then  it  was  immedi- 
ately recollected,  that  Mr.  Holwell*s  designs 
were  so  wicked,  they  certainly  must  be  known 
to  the  Nabob,  though  he  never  mentioned  them 
in  the  conference  of  the  morning  or  the  evening 
of  the  15th ;  yet  such  was  now  the  weight  and 
prevalence  of  them  upon  the  Major's  mind,  that 
he  calls  upon  Mr.  Hastings  to  know  whether  the 
Nabob  was  not  informed  of  these  designs  of 
Mr.  Holwell  against  him.  Mr.  Hastings's  me- 
mory  was  not  quite  correct  upon  the  occasion. 
He  does  not  recollect  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
He  certainly  seems  not  to  thinks  that  he  ever 
mentioned  it  to  the  Nabob,  or  the  Nabob  to. 
him ;  but  he  does  recollect,  he  thipks,  speaking 
something  to  some  of  the  Nabob's  attendants 
upon  it,  and  further  this  deponent  sayeth  not. 
On  this  state  of  things,  namely,  the  purity  of 
intention,  the  necessities  of  the  Company,  the. 
propriety  of  keeping  the  Nabob  in  perfect  good 
humour  and  removing  suspicions  from  his  mind, 
which  suspicions  he  had  never  expressed, .  they 

-    came 
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tame  to  the  resolution,  I  shall  have  the  honoui^ 
to  read  to  you :  **  that  the  representation,  given 
*^  in  the  said  defence,  of  the  state  of  the  afiairs 
"  of  the  country  at  that  time  (that  is,  about  the 
**  month  of  April  I76O)  is  true  and  just,  [that 
'Vis,  the  bad  state  of  the  country,  which  we 
'*  shall  consider  hereafter;]  that,  in  siich  cir« 
'*  cumstances,  the  Nabob's  urgent  account  of 
'*  hb  own  distresses,  the  Colonel's  desire  of 
<<  making  him  easy,  (^for  here  is  a  recapitulation 
''  of  the  whole  defence]  as  the  first  thing  neces- 
'^  sary  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  tlie 
'^  suddenness  of  the  thing  proposed,  might  de- 
**  prive  him  for  a  moment  of  his  recollection^ 
'^  and  surprise  him  into  a  measure,  which,  as  to 
''  the  measure  itself,  he  could  not  approve* 
"  That  such  only  were  the  motives,  which  did 
**  or  could  influence  Colonel  CalUaud  to  assent 
<<  to  the  proposal,  is  fully  evinced  by  the  depo^ 
^'  sition  of  Captain  Knox  and  Mr.  Liis^ingtdn, 
*^  that  his  (Caliiaud's)  cmscience^  at  the  time, 
«*  never  reproached  him  with  a  bad  design'* 

Your  Lordships  have  heard  of  the  testimony 
of  a  person  to  his  own  conscience ;  but  the  tes* 
timony  of  another  man  to  any  one's  conscience 
—this  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  it  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  judicial  proceeding.  It  is  natural  to 
say,  "  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  it  ;*'  but 
ih^  declare,  that  ^'  his  conscience  never  re- 
^  proached  htm  with  a  bad  design^  and  there- 

IS  "  fore, 
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*<  forBf  upon  the  whole,  they  ace  satisfied,  that 
/*  bis  intentioo  was  good,  though  he  erred  in 
"  the  measure." 

I  b^  leave  to  state  one  thing,  that  escaped 
me,  that  the  Nabob,  who  was  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  design,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry, 
a  sort  of  prisoner  or  an  exile  at  Calcutta ;  that 
his  moonshee  was  there,  or -might  have  been 
had;  and  that  his  spy  was. likewise  there; 
and  that  they,  though  parties  to  this  trans« 
action,  were  never  called  to  account  for  it 
in  any  sense  or  in  any  degree,  or  to  show 
how  far  it  was  necessary  to  quiet  the  Nabbb'^ 

The  accomplices  by  acquitting  him  upon  their 
testimony  to  his  conscience  did  their  business 
nobly.  .  But  the  good  Court  of  Directors,  who 
were  so  easily  satisfied,  so  ready  to  condemn  at 
the  first  proposition,  and  so  ready  afterwards  to 
acquit,  put  the  last  finishing  hand  of  a  master  to 
it.  For  the  accomplices  acquit  him  of  evil  in- 
tentions, and  excuse  his  act.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  disapproving  indeed  the  measure,  but 
receiving  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  in  jus^ 
fcification  of  his  conduct,  and  taking  up  the 
whole  ground,  honourably  acquit  him,  and  com- 
nend  this  action  as  an  instance  of  heroick  zeai 
in  their  service. 

The  great  end  and  purpose,  for  which  I  pKK» 
duce  this  to  your  Lordships,  is  to  show  you  (he 

necessity 
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tteedtity  thelne  is  for  other  inquiries,  other  trials^ 
Ather  acquittals  of  parties,  than  those  made  by 
a  conusiye  clan  abroad,  or  by  the  Directors  a| 
home,  who  had  required  the  parties  to  inquit^e 
of  themselves,  and  to  take  the  testimony  of  the 
judges  at  second-hand,  as  to  the  conscience  ef 
the  party  accused,  respecting  acts.  Which  neither 
they  nor  any  inan  living  can  look  upon  but  with 
horroHr. 

I  have  troubled  your  Lordships  with  the  ^twf. 
of  the  three  seals,  as  a  specimen  of  the  iSieti  sttttd 
of  the  service,  and  the  politicks  of  the  servants^ 
civil  and  military,  in  the  horrid  abuses,  which 
then  prevailed^  and  Which  render  at  length  thck 
mobt  rigorous  reformation  necessary. 

I  close  this  episode  to  resume  the  proceedtngfl 
at  the  second  revolution.  This  affair  of  the 
three  seals  was,  we  have  seen,  to  quiet  the  fearl. 
of  the  Nabob.  His  fears  it  was,  indeed,  nee^s^ 
aary  to  quiet  $  for  your  Lordships  will  see,  thai 
the  man,  whose  fears  were  io  be  Set  asleep  by 
MajcMT  Calliaud's  ofibring  him,  in  a  scheme  fbr 
ilmrdisring  his  sovereign,  an  odd  sort  of  opiatfe^ 
made  up  <^  blood  aiid  treaton,  was  how  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  murdered  himself  by  the  maehi^ 
nations  of  him,  whose  seal  was  sei  to  his  mur^ 
iierous  security  of  peace,  and  by  those  his  ac^ 
teompUces,  Holwell  and  Hastings ;  at  least  they 
resolved  to  pdt  Urn  in  a  situation,  in  which  his 

1 4  murder 
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murder  was  in  a  manner  inevitable,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  sequel  of  the  transaction.  Now  the 
plan  proceeds  The  parties  (xmtinued  in  the 
camp ;  but  there  was  another  remora.  To  re- 
move a  Nabob,  and  to  create  a  revolution,  is  not 
easy ;  houses  are  strong,  who  have  sons  grown 
up  with  vigour  and  fitness  for  the  command  of 
armies*  They  are  not  easily  overturned  by  re* 
moving  the  principal,  unless  the  secondary  is 
got  rid  of:  and  if  this  remora  could  be  re- 
moved, every  thing  was  going  on  in  a  happy 
way  in  the  business.  This  plan,  which  now  (that 
is,  about  the  month  of  July)  began  to  get  into 
great  ripeness  and  forwardness,  Mr.  Holwell 
urged  forward,  Mr.  Vansittart  being  hourly 
expected* 

'  I  do  .not  know  whether  I  am  going  to. state 
a  thing,  though  it  is  upon  the  records,  which 
will  not  have  too  theatrical  an  appearance  for 
the  grave  state,  in  which  we.  are.  But  here  it 
is — the  difficulty,  the  knot,  and  the  solution,  as 
recorded  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  was  the 
object  of  this  bold,  desperate,  designing  man, 
Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  who  aimed  at  every  thing, 
and  who  scrupled  not  to  do  any  thing  in  attain- 
ing what  he  aimed  at,  to  be  appointed  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Nabob  Jaffier  Ally,  and  thus  to 
get  possession  of  his  office  during  his  lifetime 
under  that  name,  with  a  design  of  murdering 

him } 
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him ;  for  that  office,  according  to  many  usages 
of  that  country,,  totally  supersedes  the  autbo* 
rity  of  the  &st  magistrate,  renders  him  a  cy- 
pher in  his  hand,  gives  the  administration .  of 
his  affiurs  and  command  of  his  troops  to  the 
lieutenant  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan,  that  he 
was,  after  his  appointment  to  the  lieuteniui<y, 
to  be  named  to  the  succession  of  the  Nabob, 
who  had  .several  other  children  ;  but  the  eldest 
son  stood  in  the  way. 

But  as  things  hastened  to  a  crisis,  this  diffi* 
culty  was  removed  in  the  most  extraordinary  and 
providential  unheard  of  manner,  by  the  jmost 
extraordinary  event,  that,  I  beUeve,  i$  recorded 
in  history.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  the.  mo* 
ment  of  projection,  on  the  3d  of  July,  this  prinqe 
Meeran,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  bold,  active, 
enterprising,  lying  asleep  in  his  tent,  is  suddenly, 
without  any  one's  knowing  it,  without  any  alarm 
or  menace  in  the  heavens,  that  ever  was  heard 
of  or  mentioned,  without  any  one  whatever  being 
hurt  or  even  alarmed  in  the  camp,  killed  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  My  Lords,  thus  was  the 
^Gordian  knot  cut.  This  prince  dies  of  a  flash  of 
li^tning,  and  Mr.  Lushington  (of  whom  yoni. 
have  heard)  comes  in  the  morning  with  his  haijr 
standing  erect,  comes  frightened  into  the  pre<^ 
sence  of  Major  Calliaud,  and,  with  the  utmost 
alanDf  teUs  lun)  pf  a  circufnyti^ice,  that  wm 

afterwards 
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stflefwufds  to  give  tkem  sd  much  pleasuire.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
Major,  who  was  seized  with  a  fright  (  and  fear- 
ing lest  the  army  should  mutiny  upon  the  death 
of  their  Chief,  it  was  contrived  in  a  maniier>  that 
I  believe  was  most  difficult  to  contrive,  that  what 
might  have  excited  a  general  mutiny  was  con* 
cealed  by  the  abjlity,  the  good  conduct,  and 
dexterity  of  Major  Calliaud  for  seven  days  to« 
gether,  till  he  led  the  army  out  of  the  place  of 
danger.  Thus  a  judgment  fell  upon  one  of  the 
(innocent)  murderers  in  the  scene  of  the  thred 
seakk  This  man,  who  was  probably  guilty  itk 
tdn  tonstiience  as  well  as  in  act,  thus  fell  by  that 
most  lucky,  providential,  and  most  useful  flash 
«f  lightning. 

Hiere  were  at  that  time,  it  seems,  in  Calcutta 
a  wicked  sceptical  set  of  people,  who  somehdw 
#  other  believed,  that  htunan  agency  was  con^ 
^med  in  this  elective  flash,  which  came  so  vefy 
6]^portunely,  and  which  was  a  favour  so  thiink- 
fully  acknowledged.  These  wicked,  ill-natured 
Aeeptieks  disseminated  reports  (which  I  aA  sure 
I  do  tot  teean  to  charge  or  ptave,  leaving  the 
Aflfect  of  them  to  you)  Vety  dishonourable,  I  be* 
Itovci  to  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  in  the  bulBinesft,  iind 
td  sbtoe  Englishmen,  who  were  conei^medi 

The  diftdulty  ef  getting  rid  of  M«eiii&  being 
thiib  ^inofedy  Mir^  Vansktalt  eottieft  fi{>Qn  th# 

scene. 
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scene.  I  verily  believe  he  was  a  toan  of  good 
HitentioDSy  and  rather  debauched  by  that  atlla2^- 
ing  flood  of  iniquity,  which  prevailed  at  that 
time,  or  hurried  and  carried  away  with  it.  Iii 
a  few  days  he  sent  for  Major  CaUiaud.  All  his 
objections  vanish  in  an  instant ;  like  that  flash  of 
%htning  every  thing  is  instant.  The  Major 
agrees  to  perform  his  part.  They  send  for 
Cossim  Ally  Cawn  and  Mr.  Hastings,  they  opefi 
9  treaty  and  conclude  it  with  him,  leaving  thcf 
management  of  it  to  two  persons,  Mr.  HolweU 
and  another  person,  whom  we  have  heard  of,  aif 
Armenian,  called  Coja  Petruse,  w:ho  afterwards 
played  his  part  in  another  illustrious  scene.  By 
this  Petruse  and  Mr.  Holwell  the  matter  is  set^ 
tied.  The  moment  Mr.  Holwell  is  raised  to  be 
a  secretary  of  state,  the  revolution  is  aocom-i 
pushed.  By  it  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  is  to  have  thg 
lieutenancy  at  present,  and  the  sucpessioti. 
Every  thing  is  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  id 
make  for  it  large  concessions,  which  you  will 
hear  of  afterwards,  to  the  ^Company^  Cossim 
Ally  Cawn  proposed  to  Mr.  Holwell,  what  would 
have  been  no  bad  supplement  to  the  flash  of 
lightning,  the  murder  of  the  Nabob ;  but  Mn 
Holwell  was  a  man  of  too  much  honout  and 
consdence  to  suffer  thatb  He  instantly  fl6w  out 
at  it,  and  declared  the  whok  business  should 
Stop,  unless  the  hibxi  cS  the  murdet  was  giverf 

up. 
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up.  Accordingly,  things  were  so  settled.  But» 
if  he  gave  the  Nabob  over  to  an  intending  miir« 
derer,  and  delivered  his  pereon,  treasure,  and 
every  thing  into  his  hands,  Cossim.Ally  Cawn 
might  have  had  no  great  reason  to  complain  of 
being  left  to  the  execution  of  his  own  projects 
in  his  own  way.  The  treaty  was  made,  and 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  Company  was  to  re* 
ceive  three  great  provinces;  for  here,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
with  the  progress  of  these  plots,  one  thing, 
which  has  constantly  and  uniformly  pervaded 
the  whole  of  these  projects,  and  which  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  them  have  avowed  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  their  actions — ^that  they  were  first  to 
take  care  of  the  Company's  interest,  then  of  their 
own ;  that  is,  first  to  secure  to  the  Company  an 
enoimous  bribe,  and  under  the  shadow  of  that 
bribe  to  take  all  the  little  emoluments  they 
could  to  themselves.  Three  great  rich  southern 
provinces,  maritime,  or  nearly  maritime,  Burd- 
wan,  Midnapore,  a(id  Chittagong,  were  to  be 
dissevered  from  the  Soubah  and  to  be  ceded  to 
the  Company.  There  were  other  minor  stipu- 
lations, which  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to 
trouble  you  with,  signed,  sealed,  and  executed 
at  Calcutta  between  these  parties  with  the 
greatest  possible  secrecy.  The  lieutenancy  and 
the  succession  were  secured  to  Cossim  Ally,  and 

he 
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he  was  likewise  ta  give  somewhere  about  the 
sum  of  S00,000/.  to  the  gentlemen,  who  were 
concerned,  as  a  reward  for  serving  him  so  efifec- 
tually,  and  for  serving  their  country  so  well. 
Accordingly,  these  stipulations,  actual  or  under- 
stood (for  ^  they  were  eventually  carried  into 
eflect)  being  settled,  a  commission  of  delegation, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Mr.  Yansittart  and  Major 
CalUaud,  was  sent  up  to  Moorshedabad ;  the 
new  govemour  taking  this  opportunity  of  paying 
the  usual  visit  of  respect  to  the  Nabob,  and  in 
a  manner,  which  a  new  goverpour  coming  into 
place  would  do,  with  the  detail  of  which  it  in 
not  necessary  to  trouble  you.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
at  this  time  at  the  Durbar;  and  having  every 
thing  prepared,  and  the  ground  smoothed,  they 
first  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Nabob  to  de« 
liver  over  the  power  negotiated'for  into  the  hands 
of  their  friend  Cossim  Ally  Cawn.  But  when 
the  old  man,  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  a^ked, 
*^  What  is  it  he  has  bid  for  me?"  and  added, 
'  '*  I  will  give  half  as  much  again  to  save  myself; 
**  pray  let  me  know  what  my  price  is  ;''  he  en- 
treated in  vain.  They  were  true,  firm,  and 
faithfiil  to  their  word  and  their  engagement 
When  he  saw  they  were  resolved,  that  be  should 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cossim  Ally 
Cawn,  he  at  once  surrenders  the  whole  to  him. 
They  instantly  grasp  it.    He  throws  himself  into 

a  boat. 
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a  boat,  and  will  not  remain  at  h<MBe  an  faoiir,  but 
hurries  down  to  Calcutta  to  leave  his  blood  at 
our  door,  if  we  should  have  a  mind  to  take  it. 
But  the  life  of  the  Nabob  was  too  great  a  atake^ 
partly  as  a  security  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  and  still  more  fbr  the  future 
uae»  that  might  be  made  of  him,  to  be  thrown 
away,  or  left  in  the  hatida  of  a  man,  who  would 
certainly  murder  htm,  and  who  was  very  angry 
at  being  refused  the  murder  of  his  &ther-in4aw. 
The  price  of  this  second  revolution  was,  accord- 
ing to  their  shares  in  it,  (I  believe  I  have  it  here) 
somewhere  about  900,000/.  Thid  little  effiision 
to.  private  interest  settled  the  matter,  and  here 
ended  the  second  revolution  in  the  country; 
effected  indeed  without  bloodshed,  but  wkh  in- 
finite treachery,  with  infinite  mischief,  conse- 
quent to  the  dismemberment  of  the  country,  and 
which  had  nearly  become  fatal  to  our  concerns 
there,  like  every  thing  else  in  which  Mr.  Haat- 
ings  had  any  shares 

This  prince,.  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  the  friend  of 
Mjr»  Hastings,  knew,  that  those,  who  could  give, 
ccmld  take  away,  dominion.  He  had  scarcely 
got  upon  the  throne,  procured, for  him  by  our 
'  pubUck.  spirit  and  his  own  iniquities,  than  he 
b<^an..direcdy  and  instantly  to  fortiiy himsdf 
and  to  bend  all  his  politicks  against  those,  who 
wera  or  could  be  th»  donors  of  such  fiital  gifts. 

He 
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He  h^gaa  with  the  aatives,  who  were  in  th^ 
iotereatf  md  cruelly  put  to  death,  under  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Ha^ingB  and  hia  clan,  all  those,  who 
by  their  monied  wealth,  or  landed  consideration, 
could  give  any  effect  to  their  disposition  in 
favour  of  those  ambitious  strangers.  He  re- 
moved from  Moorshedabad  higher  up  into  the 
qountry»  tOt  Monghir»  in  order  to  be  more  out 
of  oui;  view*  He  kept  his  wwd  pretty  weU,  but 
U0t  akogedier  faithfully,  with  the  gentlemen; 
woA  though  he  had  no  money,  for  bia  treasury 
waa  empty,  he  gave  obligations,  which  are  known 
by  the  namd  ofJeepa—(the  Indian  vocabukry 
wiU  by  degreea  become  fiunifiar  to  your  Lord- 
ships, a5.  we  develope  the  modes  and  customa 
of  thte  QOuntryO  As  soon  as  he  had  done  this, 
he  b€;gan  to  rack  and  tear  the  provinces^  that 
w.^e  leftr  to  him,  to  get  as  much  £rom  them  as 
should  qomipenaate  him  for  the  revenues  of  those 
great  prav^pea  he  had  lost ;  and  accordii^ly  he 
began  a  scene  of  extortion,  horrible,  nefarious, 
without  precedent  or  example,  upon  almost  all 
the  k#i4ed  interest  of  that  country.  I  mention 
tjhii,  becausi^  he  ia  o»e  of  those  persons,  whose 
goyeitiiwen^  Mr.  Hastings^-  in  a  paper,  caUedr 
hja  Defence,  delivered  in  to  the  House  of  Com« 
ip0i^  has^pfpduced  as  precedents  aiid  exampfes^ 
which  he  has^  thought  fit  to  follow,  and  whidi 
he  thought  would  justify  him  in  the  conduct  he 

has 
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has  pursued.  This  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  after  he 
had  acted  the  tyrant  on  the  landed  interest, 
fell  upon  the  monied  interest.  In  that  country 
there  was  a  person  called  Juggut  Seit  There 
were  several  of  the  family,  who  were  bankers 
to  such  a  magnitude  as  was  never  heard  of  in 
the  world.  Receivers  of  the  publick  revenue, 
their  correspondence  extended  all  over  Asia; 
and  there  are  those,  who.  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  house  ,  of  Juggut  Seit,  including  all  its 
brancl^es,  was  not  worth  less  than  six  or  seven 
millions  sterling.  This  house  became  the  ]^rey 
of  Cossim  Ally  Cawn ;  but  Mr.  Holwell  hicj 
predicted,  that  it  should  be  delivered  aoer  to  Satan 
to  be  bunted  (his  own  pious  expression.)  He 
predicted  the  misfortunes,  that  should  b^al 
them ;  and  we  chose  a  Satan  to  buflfet  them,  and 
who  did  so  buflet  them  by  the  murder  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  house,  and  by  robbing 
them  of  great  sums  of  their  wealth,  that  I  be- 
lieve such  a  scene  of  nefarious  tyranny,  de» 
stroying  and  cutting  up  the  root  of  publick 
credit  in  that  country,  was  scarce  ever  known. 
In  the  mean  time  Cossim  was  extending  his 
tyranny  over  all,  who  were  obnoxious  to  him  ; 
<and  the  persons  he  first  sought  'were  those 
traitors,  who  had  been  friends  to  the  English. 
Several  of  the  principal  of  these  he  murdered. 
There  was  in  the  province  of  Bahar  a  man 

named 
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named  Ramarain  ;  he  had  got  the  most  positive 
assurances  of  Engh'sh  faith  ;  but  Mr.  Macguire, 
a  Member  of  the  CounciJ,  on  the  receipt  of 
5,000  gold  mohors,  or  something  more  than 
8,000/.  sterling,  delivered  him  up  to  be  first  im- 
prisoned, then  tortured,  then  robbed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  torture,  and  finally  murdered  by 
Cossim  Ally  Cawn.  In  this  way  Cossim  Ally 
Cawn  acted,  while  our  Government  looked  on. 
I  hardly  choose  to  mention  to  you  the  fate  of 
a  certain  native  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  Mr.  Mott,-a  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which 
is  in  the  Company's  Eecords-— Records,  which 
are  almost  buried  by  their  own  magnitude  from 
the  knowledge  of  this  country.  In  a  contest 
with  this  native  for  his  house  and  property, 
some  scuffle  having  happened  between  the 
parties,  the  one  attempting  to  seize  and  the 
other  to  defend,  the  latter  made  a  complaint  to 
the  Nabob,  who  was  in  an  entire  subjection  at 
that  time  to  the  English ;  and  who  ordered  this 
unfortunate  man,  on  account  of  this  very  scuffle 
arising  ftom  defending  his  property,  to  be  blown 
off  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  In  short, 
I  am  not  able  to  tell  your  Lordships  of  all  the 
nefariouS'  transactions  of  this  man,  whom  the 
intrigues  of  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr.  Hastings  had 
set  upon  the  throne  of  Bengal.  But  there  is 
a  circumstance  in  this  business,  that  comes 
across  here,  and  will  tend  to  show  another 
Vol.  XIII.  K  grievance, 
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grievance,  that  vexed  Uiat  country,  which  vexed 
it  ioog,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  chief 
disasters,  and  which,  I  fear,  is  not  so  perfectly 
extirpated  but  that  some  part  of  its  roots  may 
remain  in  the  ground  at  this  moment* 

Commerce,  which  enriches  every  other  coun* 
try  in  the  world,  was  bringing  Bengal  to  total 
ruin.    The  Company,  in  former  times,  when  it 
had  no  sovereignty  or  power  in  the  country,  had 
large  privileges  under  their  Dustuck  or  Permit ; 
theu:  goods  passed  without  paying  duties  through 
the  country.     TTie  servants  of  the  Cmnpany 
made  use  of  this  dustuck  for  their  own  private 
trade,  which,  whfle  it  was  used  with  moderation, 
the   native  Government  winked   at   in    some 
d^ree;  but,  when  it  got  wholly  into  private 
hands,   it  was  more  like  robbery  than  trade. 
These  traders  appeared  every  where ;  they  sold 
at  their  own  prices,  and  forced  the  people  to 
sell  to  them  at  their  own  prices  also.     It  ap- 
peared more  like  an  army  going  to  pillage  the 
people,  under  pretence  of  commerce,  than  any 
thing  else.      In  vain  the  people  claimed  the 
protection  of  their  own  countiy  courts.    This 
English  army  of  traders,  in  their  march,  ravaged 
Worse  than  a  Tartarian  conqueror.     The  trade 
they  carried  on,  and  which  more  resembled  rob« 
bery  than  commerce^  anticipated  the  resources 
of  the  tyrant,  and  threatened  to  leave  him  no 
materials  for  imposition  or  confiscation.     Thus 

this 
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tbfls  iniser9ble  country  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
horrible  rapaciou8ne6sof  a  double  tyranny.  This 
appeared  to  be  so  strong  a  case,  that  a  deputa^ 
tion  was  sent  to  him  at  his  new  capital  Monghir, 
to  form  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
relief  against  this  cruel,  cursed,  and  oppressive 
trade,  which  was  worse  even  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  sovereign.      This  trade  Mr.  Vansittart, 
the  President  about  this  time,  that  is  in  I76S, 
who  succeeded  to  Mr.  Holwell,  and  was  in  close 
union  of  interests  with  the  tyrant  Cossim  Ally 
Cawn,  by  a  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Treaty  of  Monghir,  agreed  very  much  to  sup- 
press and  to  confine  within  something  like  rea^ 
sonable  bounds.    There  never  was  a  doubt  on 
(he  face  of  that  treaty,  that  it  was  a  just,  proper, 
fair  transaction.     But  as  nobody  in  Bengal  did 
then  believe,  that  rapine  was  ever  forfoorii,  but 
in  favour  of  bribery,  the  persons,  who  lost  every 
advantage  by  the  treoty  of  Monghir,  when  they 
thought  they  saw  corrupt  negotiation  carrying 
away  the  prizes  of  unlawful  commerce,  and  were 
likely  to  see  their  trade  crippled  by  Cossim  Ally 
Ouvn,    fell  into  a  most  violent  fury  at  this 
treaty  ;  and  as  the  treaty  was  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  Council,   the 
Company's  servants  grew  divided,  one  part  were 
the  advocates  of  the  treaty,   the  other  of  the 
tradeb     The  latter  were  universally  of  opinion, 
tbat  the  trcajy  w^  bought  for  a  great  sum  of 

k2  money. 
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money.    The  evidence  we  liave  on  our  records 
of  the  sums  of  money,  that  are  stated  to  have 
been  paid  on  this  occasion,  has  never  been  in- 
vestigated to  the  bottom.     But  we  have  it  on 
record,  that  a  great  sum  (70,000/1;  was  paid  to 
persons  concerned  in  that  negotiation.    The  rest 
were  exceedingly  wroth  to  see  themselves  not 
profiting    by  the  negotiation,   and  losing  the 
trade,  or  likely  to  be  excluded  from  it ;  and 
they  were  the  more  so,  because,  as  we  have  it 
upon  our  journals,    during  all  that  time  the 
trade  of  the  negotiators  was  not  proscribed,  but 
a  perwannah  was  issued  by  Cossim  Ally  Cawn, 
that  the  trade  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Vansittart  and 
Mr.  Hastings,   should  not   be    subject  to  the 
general  regulations.    This  filled  the  whole  set- 
tlement with  ill  blood ;    but  in  the  regulation 
itself  (I  put  the  motive  and  the  secret  history 
out  of  the  case)  undoubtedly  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Vansittart  were  on  the  right  side.     They 
had  shown  to  a  demonstration  the  mischief  of 
this  trade.     However,  as  the  other  party  were 
strong,  and  did  not  readily  let  go  their  hold  of 
this  great  advantage,  first,  dissentions,  murmurs, 
various  kinds  of  complaints  and  ill  blood  arose. 
Cossim  Ally  was  driven  to  the  wall ;  and,  having 
at  the  same  time  made  what  he  tliought  good 
preparations,  a  war.  broke  out  at  last     And  bow 
/did  it  break  out  ?    This  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  sig- 
nalized his  first  acts  of  hostility  by  an  atrocity 

conoutnitted 
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committed  against  the  faith  of  treaties,  against 
the  rules  of  war,  against  every  principle  of 
honour.  This  intended  murderer  of  his  father- 
in-law,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had  assisted  to  raise 
to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  well  knowing  his  charac- 
ter and  his  disposition,  and  well  knowing  what 
such  a  man  was  capable  of  doing,  this  man 
massacred  the  English  wherever  he  met  them. 
There,  were  two  hundred  or  thereabouts  of 
tbe  Company's  servants,  or  their  dependahts^ 
slaughtered  at  Patna  with  every  circumstance  of 
tbe  most  abominable  cruelty.  Their  h'mbs  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  tyrant,  whom  Mr.  Hastings 
set  up,  cut  and  hacked  the  limbs  of  British  sub* 
jects  in  the  most  cruel  and  perfidious  manner } 
threw  them  into  wells,  and  polluted  the  waters 
of  the  country  with  British  blood.  Immediately 
war  is  declared  against  him  in  form.  That  war 
sets  the  whole  country  in  a  blaze ;  and  then 
other  parties  begin  to  appear  upon  the  scene, 
whose  transactions  you  will  find  yourselves  deeply 
concerned  in  hereafter. 

As  soon  as.war  was  declared  against  Cossim,  it 
was  necessary  to  resolve  to  put  up  another  Na- 
bob, and  to  have  another  revolution  ;  and  where 
do  they  resort  but  to  the  man,  whom,  for  his 
alleged  tyranny,  for  his  incapacity,  for  the  numr 
berless  iniquities  he  was  said  to  have  committed^ 
and  for  his  tqtal  unfitness  and  disinclination  to 
all  the  duties  of  government,  they  had  dethroned. 

k3  This 
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This  very  man  they  take  up  again  to  place  on  the 
throne,  from  which  they  had  about  two  years 
before  removed  him,  ahd  for  the  effecting  of 
whicti  they  had  committed  so  many  iniquities^ 
Even  this  revolution  was  not  made  without  be*' 
ing  paid  for.  According  to  the  usual  order  of 
procession,  in  which  the  youngest  walk  iirst-^ 
First  comes  the  Company}  and  the  Company 
had  secured  to  it  in  perpetuity  those  provinces 
which  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  had  ceded,  as  it  wai 
thought,  rather  in  the  way  of  mortgage  than 
My  thing  else.  Then,  under  the  name  of  com^ 
pensation  for  sufferings  to  the  people  concerned 
in  the  trade,  and  in  the  name  of  donation  to  &il 
ftrmy  and  a  navy,  which  had  little  to  do  in  this 
Affair,  they  tax  him,  What  sum  do  you  think? 
They  tax  that  empty  and  undone  treasury  of 
that  miserable  and  undone  country,  000^000  L 
for  a  private  emolument  to  themselves ;  fdr  the 
compensation  for  this  iniquitous  trade  ;  for  th^ 
Compensation  for  abuses,  of  which  he  was  neither 
the  author  nor  the  abettor ;  they  tax  this  mise* 
table  prince,  500,000/.  That  sum  was  given  to 
individuals.  Now  comes  the  Company  at  hom^. 
Which,  on  hearing  this  news^  was  all  inflamed^ 
The  Directors  were  on  fire.  They  were  shocked 
at  it»  and  particularly  at  this  donation  to  th^ 
army  and  navy.  They  i*eSolv6d  they  W6uld 
give  it  no  countenance  and  support.  In  the  meai^ 
tame  Uie  gentlemen  did  not  trouble  thdr  headk 

upon 
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upon  tliat  subject,  but  meant  to  exact  and  get 
tfaeir  ^00,000/.  as  they  could. 

Here  was  a  third  iievdiution  bought  at  this 
amazing  sum,  and  this  poor  miserable  prince 
first  dragged  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta^ 
then  dragged  back  from  Calcutta  to  Moorshed- 
abad, the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  plaything  of 
avarice.  This  poor  man  is  again  set  up,  but  is 
left  with  no  authority ;  his  troops  limited,  his 
person — every  thing  about  him  in  a  manner 
subjugated,  a  British  Resident  the  ma&ter  of  his 
court :  he  is  set  up  as  a  pageant  on  this  throne, 
with  no  other  authority  but  what  would  be  suffi* 
.dent  to  give  a  countenance  to  presents,  giil8» 
and  donations.  That  authority  was  always  left, 
when  all  the  rest  was  taken  away.  One  would 
have  thought,  that  this  revolution  mi^t  have 
sati^d  these  gentlemen,  and  that  the  mon^ 
gamed  by  it  would  have  been  sufficient.  Nq^ 
Th^  partisans  of  Cossim  A]ly  wanted  another 
revoiution«  The  partisans  of  the  other  side 
wished  to  have  something  more  done  in  the  pre- 
sent. They  now  began  to  think,  that  to  depose 
Cossim  instantly,  and  to  sell  him  to  another,  was 
too  much  at  one  time ;  especially  as  Cossim 
Ally  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  resolution,  carry* 
ing  on  a  fierce  war  against  them.  But  what  do 
you  think  they  did  ?  They  began  to  see,  from 
the  example  of  Cossim  Ally,  that  the  lieute- 

K  4  nancy» 
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liancy,  the  ministry  of  the  king,  was  a  good  thing 
to  be  sold,  and  the  sale  of  that  might  turn  out 
as  good  a  thing  as  the  sale  of  the  prince.  For 
this  office  there  were  two  rival  candidates,  per* 
sons  of  great  consideration  in  Bengal ;  one,  a 
principal  Mahommedan  called  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn,  a  man  of  high  authority, — great  piety  in 
bis  own  religion, — ^great  learning  in  the  law, — 
of  the  very  first  class  of  Mahommedan  nobility : 
but  at  the  same  time,  on  all  these  accounts,  he 
was  abhorred  and  xh'eaded  by  the  Nabob,  who 
necessarily  feared,  that  a  man  of  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn's  description  would  be  considered  as  better 
entitled  and  fitter  for  his  seat,  as  Nabob  of  the 
provinces. 

To  balance  him,  there  was  another  man, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great — Rajah  Nund- 
comar :  this  man  was  accounted  the  highest  of 
his  cast,  and  held  the  same  rank  among  the 
Gent6s,  that  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn  obtained 
among  the  Mahommedans.  The  prince  on  the 
throne  had  no  jealousy  of  Nilndcomai-,  because 
he  knew,  that,  as  a  Gentii,  he  could  not  aspire  to 
the  office  of  Soubahdar.  For  that  reason  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  him }  he  might  depend  com- 
pletely on  his  services  }  he  was  his  against  Ma^ 
homed  Reza  Cawn,  and  against  the  whde 
world.  There  was,  however,  a  flaw  in  the 
Nabob's  title,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be 

hid. 
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hid.  And  perhaps  it  lay  against  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn  as  well  as  him.  But  il  was  a  source  of 
apprehensicm  to  the  Nabob,  and  contributed  to 
make  him  wish  to  keep  all  Mahommedan  influ- 
ence at  3,  distance.  For  he  was  a  Syed,  that  is 
to  say,  a  descendant  of  Mahomed,  and  as  such, 
though  of  the  only  acknowledged  nobility  among 
Mussulmen,  would  be  by  that  circumstance  ex- 
cluded by  the  known  laws  of  the  Mogul  empire 
from  being  Soubahdar  in  any  of  the  Mogul  pro- 
vinces,' in  case  the  revival  of  the  constitution  of 
that  empire  should  ever  again  take  place. 

An  auction  was  now  opened  before  the 
English  Council  at  Calcutta.  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn  bid  largely;  Nundcomar  bid  largely. 
The  circumstances  of  these  two  rivals  at  the 
Nabob  Court  were  equally  favourable  to  the 
pretensions  of  each.  But  the  preponderating 
merits  of  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  arising  from 
the  subjection,  in  which  he  was  likely  to  keep 
the  Nabob,  and  make  him  fitter  for  the  purpose 
of  continued  exactions,  induced  the  Council  to 
take  his  money,  which  amounted  to  about 
2S0,000/.  Be  the  sum  paid  what  it  may,  it  was 
certainly  a  large  one.  In  consequence  of  which 
the  Council  attempted  to  invest  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn  with  the  office  of  Naib  Soubah  or  deputy 
.  viceroy.    As  to  Nundcomar,  they  fell  upon  him 

with 
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^th  a  vengeful  fury :  he  fought  his  battle  w 
well  as  he  could;  he  opposed  bribe  to  bribe^ 
eagle  to  eagle }  but  at  length  he  was  driven  to 
th«  wall.  Some  received  bis  money^  but  did 
him  no  service  in  return:  others^  more  con* 
scientious,  refused  to  receive  it:  and  in  this 
battle  of  bribes  he  was  vanquished.  A  depu- 
tation was  sent  fnnn  Calcutta  to  the  miserable 
Nabobs  to  tear  Nundcomar,  his  only  support, 
firom  his  side ;  and  to  put  the  object  of  all  his 
terrours,  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  in  his  place. 

Thus  began  a  new  division,  that  split  the 
Presidency  into  violent  factions ;  but  the  faction, 
which  adhered  to  Nundcomar,  was  undoubtedly 
the  weakest  That  most  miserable  of  mra# 
Meer  Jaflier  Ally  Cawn,  dii^ng,  as  to  the  last 
pillar,  to  Nundcomar,  trembling  at  Mahomed 
Reza  Cawn,  died  in  the  stru^le,  a  miserable 
victim  to  all  the  revdiutions,  to  all  the  succes- 
sive changes  and  versatile  politicks  at  Calcutta, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  great  personages,  whom 
we  have  degraded  and  brutalized  by  insult  and 
Of^ression,  he  betook  himself  to  the  usual  de* 
structive  resources  of  unprincipled  misery — ^s^i* 
suality,  opium,  and  wine.  Hisgigantick  frame 
of  constitution  soon  gave  way  under  the  expres- 
sion cf  this  relief,  and  he  died,  leaving  chUdien 
and  grand-children  by  wives  and  concuhintea. 

On 
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On  the  dd  Nabob's  death  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn 
Iras  acknowledged  deputy  Nabob,  the  taoney 
pidd,  and  this  revolution  completed. 

Here  tny  Lords  opened  a  new  source  of  pliin« 
der,  peculationi  and  bribery^  which  was  not 
neglected.  Revolutions  were  no  longer  neces* 
sary,  succession  supplied  their  places ;  and  well 
the  object  agreed  with  the  policy*  Rules  of 
succession  could  not  be  very  well  ascertained  td 
an  office  like  that  of  the  Nabobs  wluch  was  here^^ 
ditaiy  only  by  the  appointment  of  the  Mogul. 
The  issue  by  lawful  wives  Would  naturally  be 
preferred  by  those  who  meant  the  quiet  of  the 
countl*y.  But  a  more  doubtful  title  wjIs  pns 
ferred^  as  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ex> 
tortion  and  peculation.  This  miserable  sudceik 
sioH  was  sold,  and  the  eldest  of  the  issue  of 
Munhy  Begum,  an  harlot,  brought  in  to  pollute 
the  Haram  of  the  sers^io,  of  whom  yi^u  wiU 
hear  much  hereafter,  was  chosen.  He  soon 
succeeded  to  the  grave.  Another  son  of  the 
same  prostitute  succeeded  to  the  same  unhappy 
throne,  and  followed  to  the  same  untimely 
grave.  Every  succession  was  sold  ^  and  between 
venal  successions^  and  venal  revolutions,  in  a 
very  feW  yeats  seven  princes  and  six  sales  were 
seen  successively  in  Bengal.  The  last  wm  a 
minor,  the  issue  of  a  legitimate  wifi^  admitted 
to  sUcoeed  becaute  a  minor,  and  because  there 

was 
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was  none  illegitimate  left  He  was  instantly 
stripped  of  the  allowance  of  his  progenitors,  and 
reduced  to  a  pension  of  160,000  a  year.  ,  He 
still  exists,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  government,  to  furnish  ponstant 
sources  of  bribery  and  plunder  to  him  and  his 
creatures. 

The  ofl&pring  of  Munny  Begum  clinging,  as 
his  father  did,  to  Nundcomar,  they  tore  Nund- 
comar  from  his  side,  as  they  had  done  from  the 
side  of  his  father,  and  carried  him  down  as  a  sort 
of  prisoner  to  Calcutta ;  where,  having  had  the 
weakness  to  become  the  first  informer,  he  was 
made  the  first  example.  This  person,  pushed  to 
the  wall,  and  knowing,  that  the  man  he  had  to 
deal  with,  was  desperate  and  cruel  in  his  resent- 
ments, resolves  on  the  fiirst  blow,  and  enters 
before  the  council  a  regular  information  in 
writing,  of  bribery  against  Mr.  Hastings.  In 
his  preface  to  that  charge  he  excuses  himself  for 
what  is  considered  to  be  an  act  equally  insane 
and  wicked,  and  as  the  one  inexpiable  crime  of 
an  Indian — ^the  discovery  of  the  money  he  gives ; 
— that  Mr.  Hastings  had  declaredly  determined 
on  his  ruin,  and  to  accomplish  it  had  newly 
associated  himself  with  one  Mohun  Persaud, 
a  name  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  remember, 
a. bitter  enemy  of  his,  an  infamous  person,  whom 
Mr.  Hastings  knew  to  be  such,  and  as  such  had 

turned 
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turned  him  out  of  his  house  ;  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  lately  recalled,  aiid  held  frequent  communis 
cations  with  this  Mohun  Persatid,  the  subject  of 
which  he  had  no  doubt  was  his  ruin.  In  the  year 
1775  he  was  hanged  by  those  incorrupt  English 
judges,  who  were  sent  to  India  by  Parliament  to 
protect  the  natives  from  oppression. 

Your  Lordships  will  observe,  that  tliis  new 
sale  of  the  office  of  ministers  succeeded  to  the 
sale  of  that  of  Nabobs.  All  these  varied  and 
successive  sales  shook  the  country  to  pieces. 
A3  if  those  miserable  exhausted  provinces  were 
to  be  cured  of  inanition  by  phlebotomy — ^while 
Cossim  Ally  was  racking  it  above,  the  Company 
were  drawing  off  all  its  nutriment  below.  A 
dreadful,  an  extensive,  and  most  chargeable  war 
followed.  Half  the  northern  force  of  India 
pomred  down  like  a  torrent  on  Bengal,  endan- 
gered our  existence,  and  exhausted  all  our  re- 
sources. The  war  was  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
cabals.  Its  termination,  as  usual,  was  the  result 
of  the  military  merit,  and  the  fortune  of  this 
nation.  Cossim  Ally,  after  having  been  defeats 
ed  by  the  military  genius  and  spirit  of  England, 
(for  the  Adamses,  Monroes,  and  others  of  that 
period,  I  believe,  showed  as  much  skiU  and 
bravery  as  any  of  their  predecessors)  in  his  flight 
sw^  away  above  three  millions  in  money, 
jewds,  or  effects,  out  of  a  country,  which  he 

had 
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bad  plundered  and  exhauated  by  his  unheard 
of  exactioiM.  However,  he  fought  hig  way  like 
a  retiring  lion,  turning  his  face  to  hig  pursuers. 
He  still  fought  along  his  frontier.  His  ability 
and  his  money  drew  to  his  cause  the  Soubahdar 
of  Oude,  the  famous  Suja  ul  Dowla.  The 
Mogul  entered  into  these  wars,  and  penetrated 
into  the  lower  provinces  on  one  side,  whilst 
Bulwant  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  entered 
them  on  another.  After  various  changes  of 
party*  and  changes  of  fortune,  the  loss,  which 
began  in  4he  treachery  of  the  civil  service,  was, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  redeemed  by  militsoy 
merit.  Many  examples  of  the  same  sort  have 
eince  been  seen. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacted  in  India, 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  hearing  of  so 
many  changes,  hearing  of  such  an  incredible  mass 
of  perfidy  and  vmiality,  knowing,  that  there  was 
a  general  market  made  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Company  ^  that  the  flame  of  war  spread 
Stem  province  to  province ;  that,  in  proportion 
as  it  spread,  the  fire  glowed  with  augmented 
fiercaaess ;  and  that  the  rapacity,  which  origi- 
nally gave  rise  to  it,  was  following  it  in  all  its 
progress ;  the  Company,  my  Lords,  alarmed  not 
only  for  their  acquisitions  but  their  existence, 
apd  finding  themsdves  sinking  lower  and  lower 
by  every  victory  they  obtained,  thou^t  it  ne^ 

cessary 
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cesmry  at  length  to  come  to  some  system  and 
aonie  setttement.  After  tomposing  their  dif- 
ferences with  Lord  Clive,  they  sent  him  out  to 
that  country  about  the  year  IjGS,  in  order,  hjr 
hiB  name,  weight,  authority,  and  vigour  of  mindf 
to  give  some  sort  of  form  and  stability  to  Govern* 
menty  and  to  rectify  the  innumerable  abuses, 
which  prevailed  there;  and  particularly  lliat 
great  source  of  disorders,  that  fundamental 
abuse — ^presents:  for  the  bribes,  by  which  all 
these  revolutions  were  bought,  had  not  the  name 
of  conditions,  stipulations,  or  rewards ;  they 
even  had  the  free  and  gratuitous  style  of  pre- 
sents. The  receivers  contended,  that  diey  were 
mere  gratuities  given  for  service  done,  or  mere 
tokens  of  afiection  and  gratitude  to  the  parties. 
They  may  give  them  what  names  they  please, 
and  your  liordffhips  will  think  of  them  what  you 
please.  But  they  were  the  donations  of  miserjr 
to  power,  the  gifts  of  suftrers  to  the  oppressors  ( 
and  consequently,  where  they  prevailed*  they 
left  no  certain  property  or  fixed  flstuation  to 
any  man  in  Bidia  from  the  highest  to  the 
lojvest* 

The  Court  of  IMrectors  sent  out  orders  to 
eidarge  the  servants'  covenwits,  with  new  and 
severe  clauses,  strongly  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
receiving  presents.  Lord  Clive  himself  had  been 
a  laige  receiver  of  them.    Yet,  as  it  was  in  the 

moipent 
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moment  of  a  revolution,  which  gave  them  all 
they  possessed,  the  Company  would  hear  no  more 
of  it.  They  sent  him  out  to  reform — ^whether 
they  chose  well  or  ill,  does  not  signify.  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  they  chose  well  i  because  his 
name  and  authority  could  do  much.  They  sent 
him  out  to  redress  the  grievances  of  that  country, 
and  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  well  armed 
for  that  service.  They  sent  him  out  with  such 
powers  as  no  servant  of  the  Company  ever  held 
before.  I  would  not  be  understood  here  in  my 
own  character,  much  less  in  the  delegated 
character,  in  which  I  stand,  to  contend  for  any 
man  in  the  totality  of  his  conduct.  Perhs^s 
in  some  of  his  measures  he  was  mistaken,  and 
in  some  of  his  acts  reprehensible :  but  justice 
obliges  me  to  say,  that  the  plan,  which  he  form- 
ed, and  the  course,  which  he  pursued,  wBre  in 
general  great  and  well  imagined }  that  he  laid 
great  foundations,  if  they  had  been  properly 
built  upon.  For,  in  the  first  place  he  composed 
all  the  neighbouring  countries,  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wars  of  Cossim  Ally,  and  quieted  the  appre- 
hensions, raised  by  the  opinion  of  the  boundless 
ambition  of  England.  He  took  .strong  measures 
to  put  an  end  to  a  great  many  of  the  abuses, 
that  prevailed  in  the  country  subject  to  the  Com- 
pany. He  then  proceeded  to  the  upper  pro- 
vinces i  and  formed  a  plan,  which,  for  a  nuhtary 
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maOf  has  great  civil  and  political  merits  H^ 
put  a  bound  to  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  Com** 
pany^s  servants ;  he  limited  its  con^uestfs ;  he 
prescribed  bounds  to  its  ambitiont  First  (say^ 
he)  quiet  the  minds  of  the  country ;  what  yot| 
have  obtained,  regulate ;  make  it  known  to  Indi% 
that  you  resolve  to  acquire  no  more.  On  this 
solid  plan  he  fixed  every  prince,  that  was  con«» 
cemed  in  tlie  preceding  wars,  on  the  one  sid^ 
aiul  on  the  other,  iu  an  happy  and  easy  setUe-f 
ment^  He  restored  Sujah  ul  Dowla,  who  had 
been  driven  irom  his  dominions  by  the  military 
arm  of  Gteat  Britain,  to  the  rank  of  Vizier,  and 
to  the  dominion  of  the  territories  of  Oude* 
With  a  generosity,  that  astoqiahed  all  Asia,  he 
reinstated  this  expelled  enemy  of  his  nation 
peaceably  upon  his  throne*  And  this  act  of 
politick  generosity  did  more  towards  quieting 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Asia  than  all  the 
terrour,  great  as  it  was,  of  the  English  arms. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Clive,  generous  to  all, 
took  peculiar  care  of  our  friends  and  allies*  H^ 
took  care  of  Bulwant  Sing,  the  great  Rajah  of 
Benares,  who  had  taken  our  part  in  the  war.  He 
secured  him  from  the  revenge  of  Sujah  ul  Dowla» 
The  Mogul  had  granted  us  the  superiority  over 
Bulwant  Sing.  Lord  Clive  reestablished  him 
in  a  secure^  easy,  independency^  Ife  confirmed 
Yqi,.  XIIL  L  him, 
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hiAi,  under  the  British  guaraoteet  in  the  rich 
principality,  which  he  held. 

Thk  Mogul,  the  head  of  the  Musseltnan  rdigim 
in  India,  anii  of  the  Indian  empire,  a  head 
honoured  and  esteemed  even  in  its  ruins,  he  pro* 
cured  to  be  recognised  by  all  the  persons^  that 
were  connected  with  his  empire*  TJie  rents, 
that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  vizier  of  the  empire, 
he  gave  to  the  vizeret.  Thus,  our  alliances  were 
cemented;  our  enemies  were  reconciled ;  all 
Asia  was  conciliated  by  our  settlement  with  the 
king. 

To  that  unhappy  fugitive  king,  driven  from 
place  to  place,  the  sport  of  fortune,  now  an  em<« 
perour,  and  now  a  prisoi^er,  prayed  for  in  every 
mosque,  in  which  his  {authority  was  conafrifed 
against,  one  day  opposed  by  the  coin  itruck  in 
his  name,  and  the  other  day  sold  for  it»  to  this 
descendant  of  Tamerlane  he  allotted,  with  a  de- 
cent share  of  royal  dignity,  an  honourable  fixed 
residence,  where  he  might  be  useful,  and  could 
hot  be  dangerous. 

As  to  the  Bengal  provinces,  he  did  not  take 
for  the  Company  the  vice-royalty,  as  Mr.  Hohrell 
would  have  persuaded,  almost  forced,  the  Com- 
pany to  do ;  but,  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of  the 
Mahommedans,  the  countiy  was  left  in  the  banda 
nominally  of  the  Soubah  or  viceroy,  who  waa  to 
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juimmhter  the  criminal  justiee  and  the  teteriof 
fcms  of  royalty*  He  obtamed  from  the  Sove- 
reigti  the  Dewannee^  This  is  the  great  act  of 
the  constitutional  entrance  of  the  Company  into 
the  body  politick  of  India.  It  gave  to  the  set* 
tlement  of  Bengal  a  fixed  constitutional  fenn, 
with  a  legal  title  acknowledged  and  recognised 
BOW  for  the  first  time  by  all  ihe  natural  powers 
of  the  countfy,  because  it  arose  from  the  charter 
of  the  undoubted  Sovereign.  The  Dewanneei 
or  High*Stewardship,  gave  to  the  Company  the 
collection  and  management  of  the  revenue; 
and  in  this  modest  and  civil  character  they  ap- 
peared not  the  oppressors  but  the  protectors 
of  the  people.  This  scheme  had  all  the  real 
power,  without  any  invidious  appearance  of 
it ;  it  gave  them  the  revenue,  without  the 
parade  of  sovereignty.  On  this  double  foun« 
dation  the  Government  was  happily  settled. 
The  minds  of  the  natives  were  quieted.  The 
Company's  territories  and  views  were  circum<^ 
scribed.  The  arm  of  force  was  put  out  of  sight. 
The  imperial  name  covered  every  thing.  The 
power  of  the  purse  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Com* 
pany.  The  power  ofthe  sword  was  in  eflfect  so# 
as  they  txmtracted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army.  The  Company  had  a  reveime  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  Nabob  had  indeed  fallen  from 
any  real  and  effective  power,  yet  the  dignity  of 
the  Court  was  maintained;  the  prejudices  and  in« 
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terests  of  the  Mahommedans^  and  pdrticulailj  of 
th^ir  nobility,  who  had  suffered  more  by  this 
great  revolution  even  than  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  were  consulted ;  for  by  this  plan 
a  revenue  of  500,000/.  was  settled  on  the  vice- 
royalty,  which  was  thus  enabled  to  provide  in 
9ome  m^sure  for  those  great  families.  The 
Company  likewise,  by  this  plan,  in  order  to  enjo^ 
their  revenues  securely,  and  to  avoid  envy  and 
inunnur,  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Mahomed 
Jiez^  Cawn,  whom  Lord  Clive  found  in  the 
management  of  affiurs,  and  did  not  displace;  and 
he  was  now  made  deputy  steward  to  the  Com* 
pany,  as  he  had  been  before  lieutenant-viceroy  to 
the  Nabob.  A  British  Resident  at  Moorsbed* 
ubad  was  established  as  a  control.  The  Company 
exercised  their  power  over  the  revenue  in  the 
first  instance,  through  the  natives,  but  the  Britbk 
Resident  was  in  reality  the  great  mover. 
.  If  ev^r  this  nation  stood  in  a  situation  of  glory 
throughout  Asia,  it  was  in  that  moment  But 
as  I  have  said^  some  material  errours  and  mia^ 
takes  were  committed.  After  the  formation  of 
this  plan,  Lord  Ciive  unfortunately  did  not  stay 
long  enough  in  the  country  to, give  consistency 
to  the  measures  of  reformation  he  had  under-: 
taken,  but  rapidly  returned  to  England ;.-  an4 
after  his  departure  the  Government,  that  coin 
tinned,  had  not  vigour^  or  authority,  to  support 
the.  settlement  then  made }   and  i^onsideritble 

abuses 
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^Jbuses  began  to  prevail  in  every  qiiarteV. 
Another  capital  period  in  our  history  here  confl- 
uences. Those,  who  succeeded  (though  I  be- 
lieve one  of  them  was  one  of  the  honestest  meii, 
<hat  ever  served  the  Company,  I  mean  Gover- 
iiour  Verelst)  had  not  weight  enough  to  poize 
the  system  of  the  service,  and  consequently 
foany  abuses  and  grievances  again  prevailed—^ 
Supervisots  were  appointed  to  every  district,  as 
a  check  on  the  native  collectors,  and  to.  report 
every  i^use,  as  it  should  arise.  But  they,  wh6 
were  appointed  to  redress  grievances,  were  th^m^ 
selves  accused  of  being  guilty  of  them.  However 
the  disorders  were  not  of  that  violent  kind,  which 
preceded  Mr.  Hastings's  departure,  nor  such  as 
followed  his  return— no  mercenary  wars — no 
mercenary  revolutions,  no  extirpation  of  nations, 
no  violent  convulsions  in  the  revenue,  no  sub* 
version  o€  antient  houses,  no  general  sales  of  any 
descriptions  of  men — none  of  these,  but  certainly 
such  grievances  as  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Company  to  send  out  another  commission  in 
1769y  with  instructions  pointing  out  the  chief 
abuses.  It  was  composed  of  Mr.  Vansittart^ 
JAt.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Scrafton.  The  unfortunate 
end  of  that  Commission  is  known  to  all  the 
world:  but  I  mention  it  in  order  ta state,  that 
the  receipt  of  presents  was  considered  as  one  of 
tlie  grievance8,which  then  prevailed  in  India ;  and 
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that  the  supervisors  under  ihst  cooamuiioii  weire 
ordered  upon  no  account  whatever  to  take  pc^ 
sents.  Upon  the  tinfortunate  catastrophe,  which 
happened,  theCk>mpany  was  preparing  to  send  out 
another  for  the  rectification  of  these  grievanoen^ 
when  ParUament  thought  it  necessary  to  super* 
«ede  that  commission— to  take  the  matter  into 
their  oMm  hands,  and  to  appoint  another  com* 
mission  in  a  parliamentary  way  (oi  which  Mr. 
Hastings  was  one)  for  the  better  governmait  of 
that  country.  Mr.  Hastings,  as  I  must  mention 
to  your  Lordships,  soon  after  the  deposition  and 
restoration  of  JaflBer  Ally  Cawn,  and  befiore 
Lord  Clive  arrived,  quitted  for  a  while  the  scale, 
in  which  he  had  been  so  mischievously  em* 
ployed,  and  returned  to  England  to  strengthen 
himself  by  those  cabals,  which  again  sent  him 
out  with  new  authority  to  pursue  the  courses, 
which  were  the  natural  sequel  to  his  former  pro- 
ceedings.  He  returned  to  India  with  great 
power  indeed  j  first,  to  a  seat  in  Council  at  Fort 
St.  George,  and  from  thence  to  succeed  to  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William.  On  him  the  Com* 
pany  placed  their  chief  reliance.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  themj  happy  for  India,  and  for  Eog^andt 
if  his  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  spare  your 
Lordships  and  the  Commons  the  exhibitioQ  c^ 
ihfs  day. 
When  this  government,  with  Mr.  Haatuigs  at 

the 
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the  head  of  it,  was  settled,  Moprshedabad  did 
ftill  continue  the  seat  of  the  native  government^ 
and  of  all  the  collections.  Here  the  Company 
was  not  satisfied  with  placing  a  Resident  at  the 
Durbar,  which  was  the  first  step  to  our  assuming 
the  government  in  that  country.  These  steps 
must  be  traced  by  your  Lordships,  for  I  should 
never  have  given  you  this  trouble,  if  it  was  not 
necessary  to  possess  you  clearly  of  the  several 
progres^ve  steps,  by  which  the  Company's  go* 
vernment  came  to  be  established  and  to  super* 
fiede  the  Native.  The  ne^t  step  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  supervisors  in  every  province,  to  oversee 
the  native  collector.  The  third  was  to  establish 
a  general  Council  of  Revenue  at  Moorshedabad^ 
to  superintend  the  Great  Steward  Mahomed 
Reza  Cawn.  In  177^  that  Council  by  Mr.  Hast^ 
ings  was  overturned,  and  the  whole  management 
of  the  revenue  brought  to  Calcutta.  Mahomed 
Reza  Cawn,  by  orders  of  the  Company,  was 
turned  out  of  all  his  offices,  and  turned  out  for 
reasons  and  principles,  which  your  Lord^ips 
will  hereafter  see  i  and  at  last  the  D^nrannee  was 
entirely  taken  out  of  the  native  hands,  and  set* 
tied  in  the  supreme  Council  and  Presidency 
itself  in  Calcutta;  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
year  1781^  when  Mr.  Hastings  made  another 
revolution,  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  in  which  the  orders  of  the  Comt- 
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pany,  an  Act  of  Ptaliament,  and  their  own  act 
had  vested  it,  and  put  it  into  a  subordinate 
Councfl — ^that  is,  it  was  entirely  vested  in 
himself. 

Now  your  Lordships  see  the  whole  of  die 
revolutions.  I  have  stated  them,  I  trust,  with 
perspicuity — stated  the  grounds  and  principles, 
upon  which  they  were  made — stated  the  abuses, 
that  grew  upon  them — and  that  every  revolution 
produced  its  abuse.  You  saw  the  Native  govern- 
ment vanish  by  degrees,  until  it  was  reduced  to 
iL  situation  fit  for  nothing  but  to  become  a  pri-* 
vate  perquisite,  as  it  has  been  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  to  be  granted  to  whom  he  pleased.  The 
English  government  succeeded,  at  the  head  of 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  placed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  having  before  held  the  office  of  Pre* 
sldent  of  the  Council — ^the  express  object  of  both 
these  appointments  being  to  redress  grievances ; 
and  within  these  two  periods  of  his  power,  as 
President  and  Govemour  General,  were  those 
crimes  committed,  of  which  he  now  stands  ac- 
cused.  All  this  history  is  merely  by  way  of 
illustration— his  crimination  begins  from  his  no- 
mination to  the  Presidency  ;  and  we  are  to  con- 
sider how  he  comported  himself  in  that  station, 
and  in  his  office  of  Govemour  General. 

The  first  thing,  in  considering  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  any  govemour,  is  to  have  some  testi 

by 
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by  "wHA  they  are  to  be  tried.  And  her^  my 
JLords,  we  conceive,  that  when  a  British  ^ver- 
noiir  is  sent  abroad,  he  is  sent  to  pursue  the  good 
of  the  people  as  much  as  possible  in  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  of  this  country,  which  in  all  respects 
intend  their  conservatioUi  their  happiness,  and 
their  prosperity.  This  is  the  principle^  upon 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  bound  to.  govern,  and 
upon  which  he.  is  to  account  for  his  conduct 
here* 

His  rule  was,  what  a  British  Govemour,  uv 
trusted  with  the  power  of  this^  country,  was 
bound  to  do,  or  to  forbear.  If  he  has!  perfbrmec^ 
and  if  he  has  abstained,  as  he  oughts  dismiss  him 
honourably  acquitted  from  your  bar— otherwise 
condemn  him.  He  may  resort  to  other  princi- 
ples and  to  other  maxims;  but  this  country  will 
force  him  to  be  tried  by  its  laws.  The  law  of 
this  country  recognises  that  well-known  crime, 
called  misconduct  in  o&ce;  it  is  a  he^  of 
the  law  of  England,  and,  so  far  as  inferiour  courts 
Sixe  competent  to  try  it,  may  be  tried  in  them; 
Here,  your  Lordships'  competence  is  plenary } 
you  are  fully  competent  both  to  inquire  into) 
and  to  punish  the  offence.  And,  first,  I  am  to 
state  to  your  Lordships,  by  the  direction  of  those^ 
whom  I  am  bound  to  obey,  the  principles,  on 
which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  he  has  conducted 
huL  government}    principles,    which    he    haa 

avowed 


iLTOwedr^BnU  in  several  letters  written  to  tiie 
East  India  Company— next,  in  a  paper  of  de- 
fence»  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commonst 
explicitly;  and  mwe  explicitly  in  his  defence 
before  your  Lordships.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Hast* 
ings's  proceedings  is  so  curious  as  his  several 
defences  i  and  nothing  in  the  defences  is  so  sin* 
gular,  as  the  princiides,  upon  which  he  proceeds. 
Your  Lordships  will  have  to  decide  not  only 
upon  a  large,  connected,  systematick  train  of 
aisdemeanors,  but  an  equally  connected  system 
of  principles*  and  maxims  of  government*  in* 
vented  to  justify  those  misdenieanors.  He  ha$ 
brought  them  forward  and  avowed  them  in  the 
face  of  day.  He  has  boldly  and  insultingly 
thrown  them  in  the  face  of  the  representatives  of 
a  free  ptople»  and  .we  cannot  pass  them  by 
without  adopting  them. 

I  am  directed  to  protest  against  those  grounds 
and  principles/  upon  which  he  frames  his  de* 
fence ;  for*  if  those  grounds  are  good  and  valid, 
they  carry  off  a  great  deal  at  least,  if  not  entire^ 
the  foundation  of  our  charge.  My  Lwd^*  we 
contend*  that  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  British  gover- 
nour,  ought  to  govern  on  British  principle^  not 
by  British  forms — Qod  forbid  i  for,  if  ever  there 
was  a  case,  in  which  the  letter  kills  and  the 
spirit  jgives  life,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  mtro* 
dote  British  jforms  end  the  substance  of  despor 
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tiek  principles  together  into  any  country.  No. 
We  call  for  that  spirit  of  equity,  that  spirit  of 
justice*  that  spirit  of  protection,  that  spirit  of 
lenity,  which  ought  to  characterize  every  British 
Sttbjecst  m  power ;  and  on  these,  and  these  prin^ 
ciples  only,  he  will  be  tried. 

But  he  has  tdd  your  Lordships,  in  his  defence* 
that  actions  in  Asia  do  not  bear  the  same  moral 
qualities,  which  the  same  actions  would  bear  in 
Europe. 

My  Lords,  we  positively  deny  that  principle; 
I  am  authorized  and  called  upon  to  deny  it 
And  having  stated  at  large  what  he  means  by 
sapng,  that  the  same  actions  have  not  the  same 
qualities  in  Aria  and  in  Europe,  we  are  to  let 
your  Lordships  know,  that  these  gentlemen  have 
formed  a  plan  of  geographical  morality^  by. which 
the  duties  of  men,  in  publick  and  in  private  sitii^ 
mtiotts,  are  not  to  be  governed  by  their  relation 
to  the  great  Ooveraour  of  the  Universe,  or  by 
their  TelsAion  to  mankind,  but  by  climates,  de-^ 
grees  of  longitude,  parallek  not  of  life  but  of 
latitudes;  as  if,  when  you  have  crossed  the 
equinoctial,  all  the  virtues  die,  as  they  say  some 
insects  die  when  they  cross  the  line ;  as  if  therte 
were  a  kind  of  baptism,  like  that  practised  by 
aeMsen,  by  which  they  unbaptize  thcniselve&  of 
d9»  that  they  learned  in  Eurqpe,  and  after  which 
a  new  c^rdo.  and  system  of  thongs  commetieed« 
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•  ThiB  geographical  morality  we  do  protest 
against.  ^Mr.  Hastings  shall  not  screen  himself 
under  it ;  and  on  this  point  I  hope  and  trust 
manj  words  will  not  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
your  Lordships.  But  we  think  it  necessary,  in 
justification  of  ourselves,  to  declare,  that  the 
laws  of  morality  are  the  same  every  where ;  and 
that  there  is  no  action,  which  would  pass  for  aa 
act  of  extortioUf  of  peculation,  of  bribery,  and 
of  oppression  in  England,  that  is  not  an  act  of 
ntprtion^  of  peculation,  of  bribery^  and  oppres- 
sion in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  all  the  world 
oyer.  This  I  contend  for,  not  in  the  technical 
forms  of  it,  but  I  contend  for  it  in  the  substance. 

Mr.  Hastings  comes  before  your  Lordships 
not  as  a  British  govemour  answering  to  a  Bri* 
tish  tribunal,  but  as  a  Soubahdar,  aa  a  Bashaw 
of  three  tails.  He  says,  '*  I  had  an  arbitrary 
<<  power  to  exercise:  I  exercised  it  Slaves 
«*  I  found  the  people;  slaves  they  are,  they 
••  are  so  by  their  constitution;  and  if.  they 
f*  are,  I  did  not  make  it  for  them.  I  was  un^ 
<f  fortunately  bound  to  exercise  this  arbitrary 
<<  power,  and  accordingly  I  did  exercise  it. 
*'  It  was  disagreeable  to  me,  but  I  did  exercise 
**  it,  and  no  other  ^ower  can  be  exercised  in 
^*  that  country .''  This,  if  it  be  true,  is  a  plea 
in  bar.  But  I  trust  and  hope  your  Lordships; 
will  not  judge  by  laws  and  institutions,  which* 
-J  you 
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you  do  not  kQow»  against  those  laws  and  Insti^ 
tutimiSy  which  you  do  .know,  and  under  wfaosd 
power  and  authority  Mn  Hastings  went  out  to 
India*  Can  your  Lordships  patiently  hear  what 
we  have  heard  with  indignation  enough/ and 
what,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  would  call 
these  principles  as  well  as  the  actions^  which  ard 
justified  on  such  principles,  to  your  Ix)rdshipS' 
bar ;  that  it  may  be  known  whether  the  Peers 
of  England  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Commons 
i0  their  detestation  of  such  doctrine  ?  Think 
of  an  English  goveraiour  tried  before  you  as 
a  British  subject,  and  yet  declaring,  that  he  go* 
vemed  on  the  principles  of  arbitrary  power. 
His  plea  is,  that  he  did  govern  there  on  arbitrary 
and  despotick,  and,  as  he  supposes,  oriental  prin« 
ciples.  And  as  this  plea  is  boldly  avowed  and 
maintained,  and  as,  no  doubt,  all  his  conduct 
was  perfectly  correspondent  to  these  principle!^ 
the  principles  and  the  conduct  must  be  tried 
together. 

If  your  Lordships  will  now  permit  me,  I  will 
state  one  of  the  many  places,  in  which  he  has 
avowed  these  principles  as  the  basis  and  foum 
dation  of  all  his  conduct.  *♦  The  sovereignty; 
<<  wMeh  they  assumed,  it  fell  to  my  lot,  very 
f*  unexpectedly,  to  exert ;  and  whether  or  not 
'^  such  power,  or  powers  of  that  nature,  were 
«<  delegated  to  me  by  any  provisions  of  any  Act 

"of 
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'<  of  FiM^liament  I  confess  myself  too  littte  of 
**  a  lawyer  to  pronounce.  I  only  know,  that  the 
<<  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Benares,  &c« 
«<  is  not  acknowledged  or  admitted  by  any  Act 
**  of  Parliament ;  and  yet,  by  the  particolar  in** 
*<  terference  of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  the 
^  Company  is  clearly  and  indiflputabiy  seized  of 
'*  thai  sovereignty."  So  that  this  gentleman, 
because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  nor  clothed  with 
those  robes,  which  distinguish  and  well  distin« 
guish  the  learning  of  this  country,  is  not  to 
know  anything  of  his  duty;  and  whether  he  waa 
bound  by  any,  or  what  Act  of  FsrUament,  ia 
a  thing  he  is  notlawyer  enough  toknow.  Now, 
if  your  Lordships  will  satkr  the  laws  to  be 
broken  by  those,  who  are  not  of  the  long  robe, 
I  am  afi«id  those  of  the  long  robe  will  have 
none  to  punish  but  those  of  their  own  profession. 
He  therefore  goes  to  a  law  he  is  better  acquainted 
with ;  that  is,  the  law  of  arbitrary  power  and 
force,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
law.  '*  If,  therefore, '*  says  he,  '*  the  swereignty 
<«  of  Benares,  as  ceded  to  us  by  the  vizier,  have 
*'  muf  right$  "wkatffver  annexed  to  it,  (and  be  not 
*'  a  mere  empty  word  without  meaning)  those 
"  rights  must  be  such  as  are  held,  countenanoed, 
'*  and  established  by  the  law,  custom,  andustge 
*'  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  not  by  the  pro- 
«  visions   of  any  British  Act  of  Ruiiament 

"  hitherto 
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*•  hitherto  enacted.  2%09e  r^Aft^  and  none 
^  other,  I  have  been  the  involuntarj  instrament 
^  ofeaforcing.  Andifanyfutiune  Actof  Paxlia- 
**  tnent  shaU  positiveiy,  or  by  implication,  tend 
"  to  annihilate  those  very  rights,  or  their  exer- 
**  tion,  as  I  have  exerted  them,  I  much  fear, 
*^  that  the  boasted  sovereignty  of  Benaras,  which 
"  was  hM  up  as  an  acquisition  almost  obtruded 
«*  on  the  Company  agaittst  my  consent  and 
^  opinion,  (for  I  acknowledge,  that  even  then 
**  I  foresaw  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
<*  in  its  iutUK  exercise  ;)^  I  fear,  I  say,  that  this 
^  aovereigoQr  will  be  found  a  burden  instead  of 
^  a  beneit,  a  heavy  dog  rather  thw  a  precious 
'*  gem  to  its  present  possessours )  I  mean,  unless 
<*  the  whole  of  our  territory  in  that  quarter  shaU 
^  be  rounded  and  made  an  uniform  compact' 
**  body  by  one  grand  and  syitemaitick  arrange-' 
*'  ment ;  such  an  arrangement  as  shall  do  away 
'*  all  the  mischiefs,  doubts,  and  inconveniences, 
<*  (both  to  the  govemours  and  the  governed) 
^  arising  from  the  variety  of  tenures,  rights,  and 
**  claims  in  all  cases  of  landed  property  and 
*<  feudal  jurisdiction  in  India,  from  the  infor- 
**  mality,  invalidity,  and  instability  of  all  en- 
"  gi^ments  in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a  state 
^  of  soe^ty }  and  from  the  unavoidable  anarchy 
«<  and  conft^on  of  difierent  laws,  tel^fons,  and 
<*  prejudices^  moral,  *civil,  and  pditicaU  «B: 
.  -  -    ^  •«  jumbled 
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M  jumbled  together  in  one  unnatural  and  ditf.^ 

V  cordant  mass*  Every  part  of  Hindostan  ha^ 
'•*  been  constantly  exposed  to  these  and  similar 
<«  disadvantages  ever  ^ince  the  Mahommedan 
*-*  -conquests/' 

^VThe  HindiiSy  who  never  incorporated  with 
**  their  conquerors,  were  kept  in  order  only  by 

V  the  strong  hand  of  power.  The  constant  ne- 
?  cessity  of  similar  exertions  would  increase  at 
*t  once  their  energy  and  extent,  so  that  rebellion 
^f^  itself  is  the  parent  and  promoter  of  despotism. 
^  Sovereignty  in  India  implies  nothing  else. 
^f  For  I  know  not  hoV  we  can  form  an  estimate 
'f  of  its  powers,  but  from  its  visible  effects,  and 

V  those  are  every  nHiere  the  same  from  Cabool^ 
*f  to  Assam*  The  whole  history  of  Asia  is 
'^  nothing  more  than  precedents  to  prove  the 
^^  invariable  exercise  of  arbitrary  power*  To 
«f  all  this  I  strongly  alluded  in  the  minutea  I 
«  delivered  in  CJoundl,  when  the  treaty  with 
«•  the  new  Vizier  was  on  foot  in  1775 ;  and  I 
*f  wished  to  make  Cheyt  Sing  independent,  be-^ 
*f  cause  in  India  dependence  included  a  thou- 
u  sand  evils,  many  of  which  I  enumerated  at 
«  that  time,  and  they  are  entered  in  the  ninth 
*'  clause  of  the  first  section  of  this  Charge.  I^ 
**  knew  the  powers,  with  which  an  Indian  sove^ 

V  reignty  13  armed,  and  the  dangers,  to  which* 
<f  tributaries  are  exposed*  ,1  knew^  that,  from 

M  the 
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"•*  the  history  of  Asia,  and  from  the  very  nature 

'^  of  mankind,  the  subjects  of.  a  despotick  em- 

'*  pire  are  always  vigilant  for  the  moment  to 

**  rebel,  and  the  sovereign  is  ever  jealous  of 

''  rebellious  intentions.     A  zemindar  is  an  In* 

^  dian  subject,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the 

^'  common  lot  of  his  fellows.     The  mean  and 

"  depraved  state  qf  a  mere  zemindar  is  therefore 

*'  this    very  dependence  above-mentioned   on 

^^  a  despotick  government,  this  very  pronieness 

*'  to  shake  off  his  allegiance,  and  this  very  ex« 

*^  posure  to  continual  danger  from  his  sovere^-s 

**  jealousy,  which  are  consequent  on  the  poli- 

**  tical    state    of    Hindostanick    governments. 

**  Bulwant  Sing,    if  he  had  been,   and  Cfaeyt 

**  Sing,  as '  long  as  he  was,  a  zemindar,  stood 

"  exactly  in  this  mean  and  depraioed  state  by 

<<  the  constittiition  of  his  country.      I  did  not 

<<  make  it  for  him,  but  would  haye  secured 

^  him  from  it.  .  Those,  who  niade  him  a  ze- 

<<  mindar,  entailed  upon  him  the  consequences 

<'  of  so  mean  and  depraved  a  tenure.     Ally 

<«  Yerdy  Khaun   and  Cossim  Ally  fined   all 

'^  their  zemindars  on  the  necessities  of  war,  and 

•*  on  every  pretence  either  of  court  necessity  or 

"ceurt  extravagajnce."  ,  ^ 

My  Lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles, 
on  which  Mr.  Hastings  governs  the  part  of  Asia 
aubjected  to  the  British  Empire.     You  hav^ 

VOL^  XIII.  M  heard 
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he$!td  his  opinion  of  the  mean  and  depmved 
state  of  those,  who  are  subject  to  it.  You  have 
heard  his  lecture  upon  arbitrary  power,  which 
he  istates  to  be  the  constitution  of  Asia.  You 
hear  the  application  he  makfes  of  it ;  and  you 
hear  the  practices^  which  he  employs  to  justify 
it,  and  who  the  perscMis  were,  oh  whose  autho- 
rity he  rdies,  Mkd  whose  example  he  pr^baseft 
to  folioWi  In  the  first  place^  your  Lordsliips 
will  be  astoni^ed  at  the  audadty.  With  which 
he  speaks  of  his  owti  administration,  as  if  he 
was  reading  a  speculative  lectui^  on  the  evils 
attebdant  upon  isome  vitioiis  Isystem  <^  fcM-eign 
government,  in  which  he  had  no  sott  cfcomdstii 
whatsoever.  Aiid  then,  when  in  this  l^cidatiV6 
Way  he  has  elsti^Uished,  Ok*  thinks  he  hto^  the 
vices  of  the  govemtneAti  he  eobceivte  he  hsds 
found  a  sufficient  apology  f<^  hii  own  crimes. 
And  if  he  violates  thfe  most  soletaifi  engagements, 
if  he  oppresses,  eii^oii;s^  and  robs,  if  he  iinpii- 
soM,  confiscates!  bbnishes,  at  kis  %olik  wfl)  ^^d 
pl(»Asurei  when  We  accitee  hith  for  hib  fli  ti^t- 
tnent  of  thfe  people  cotmnitfeed  to  ll!^  as  a  ;sa6red 
Wiist)  his  d^eikce  iB,*-^4o  \^  irobbed,  VJ(dMed, 
oppressed  is  thei^  priVileg«*^<gt1llyfe  CtttAitatiioli 
of  their  country  answer  foi'  it. — I  djtf  tiVt  VMiki 
it  for  theti,  Slut^^b  I  fitiJMi  ihtstiu  ^d  *  ii^ves 
I  bavie  tlt^sated  th^Hri^.  I  Waft  ft  dospddck  pt!b(M^ 
tieipotiiGk  gomftimnik  ait^  j«kdoil*,    iiiid  thft 

aAfejfects 
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subjects  prone  to  rebellion .  This  very  proneneg^ 
of  the  subject  to  shake  off  his  allegiadice  exposes 
him  to  continual  danger  from  his  sovereign's 
jealousy ;  and  this  is  consequent  on  the  political 
state  of  Hindostanick  governments.  He  Jays  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  despotism  is  the  genuine 
constitution  of  India,  that  a  disposition  to  re- 
bellion in  the  subject,  or  dependant,  prince  is 
the  iiecessary  e£fect  of  this  despotism,  and  that 
jealousy  and  its  consequences  naturally  arise  oq 
the  part  of  the  sovereign — that  the  government 
.18  evesrj  thing,  and  the  subject  nothing— 'that 
the  great  landed  men  are  in  a  mean  and  depraved 
state,  and  subject  to  many  evils. 

Sudi  a  state  of  things,  if  true,  would  warrant 
conclusions  directly  opposite  to  those,  which 
Mr.  Hastings  means  to  draw  firom  them,  both 
argumentatively,  and  practically,  first  to  influ- 
ence his  conduct,  and  then  to  bottom  his  deieiick 
of  it. 

I'erhaps  y&a  will  imagine,  that  the  man,  who 
svows  these  prindfdes  of  aibitnty  g4>vemQiei)fl, 
and  pleads  them  as  the  justification  of  tets, 
which  nothing  else  can  justify,  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  are  on  the  whole  good  for  the  people, 
over  whom  they  are  lexercised.  The  very  reverse. 
He  mentions  them  as  horrible  things,  tending 
to  inflict  on  the  people  a  thcmsand  evfls,  and  to 
bring  on  the  ruler  a  cimtitttial  tratacf  daag^rs. 

m2  Yet 
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prior  to  all  our  devices,  and  prior  to  all  out  con- 
trivances, paramount  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  our 
sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  existence,  by 
which  we  are  Jknit  and  connected  in  the  eternal 
frame  of  the  Universe,  out  of  which  we  cannot 
stir. 

<  This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  con» 
ventions  or  compacts;  on  the  contraiy,  it  gives 
to  our  conventions  and  compacts  all  the  force 
and  sanction  they  can  have; — ^it  does  not  arise 
fjpom  our  vain  institutions.  Every  good  gift  is 
of  God;  all  power  is  of  God; — and  He,  who 
has  given  the  power,  and  from  whom  alone  it 
originates,  will  never  suffer  the  exercise  of  it  to 
be  practised  upon  any  less  solid  foundation  than 
the  power  itself.  If  then  all  domini<Mi  of  man 
over  man  is  the  eflect  of  the  divine  disposition, 
it  is  bound  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Him,  that  gave 
it,  with  which  no  human  authority  can  dispense; 
neither  he,  that  exercises  it,  nor  even  those,  who 
are  subject  to  it:  and,  if  they  were  mad  enough 
to  make  an  express  compact,  that  should  release 
their  magistrate  from  his  duty,  and  should  de- 
dare  their  lives,  liberties,  and  prq>erties  depen- 
dant upon,  not  rules  and  laws,  but  bis  mere 
capricious  will,  tlfat  covenant  would  be  void. 
The  acceptor  of  it  has  not  his  authority  increased, 
but  he  has  his  crime  doubled.  Therefore  can  it 
be  imagined,  if  this  be  true,  that  He  will  suftr 

this 
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thk  great  gift  of  government,  the  greatest,  the 
best,  that  wfts  ever. given  by  God  tom^kindj  to 
^e  the  plaything  and  the  sport  of  the  feeble  will 
<^  a  man,  who,  by  a  blasphemous,  absurd,  and 
petulant  usurpation,  would  place  his  own  feeble, 
pontemp(ible,  ridiculous  will  in  the  place  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  justice? 

The  title  of  conquest  makes  no  difierenqe  at 
all.  No  conquest  can  give'sucb  ^  right;  for 
inquest,  that  is  force,  qs^nnot  convert  its  own 
ipjustiqe  into  a  JMst  tide,  by  which  it  may  rule 
others  at  its  pleasure.  By  conquest,  which  i^ 
a  more  immediate  designation  of  the  hand  of 
(jod,  the  c<MQqu0rpr  succeeds  to  all  the  painful 
duties  and  subordination  to  the  power  of  God, 
which  belonged  to  the  sovereign,  whom  he  has 
displacedf  just  as  if  he  had  come  in  by  the  positive 
l^w  of  some  4e3centy  or  some  election.  To  this 
at  least  he  is  strictly  bound — he  ought  to  govern 
fthem,  as  he  governs  his  own  subjects,  Bu( 
ev(^  wise  conqu^rpr  has  gone  much  further 
tban  h^  was  bQim4  ^P  go.  It  has  bepn  hi* 
^i^b^t^on  an4  his  ppUcy  to  reconcile  the  vaQ« 
quished  to  hi^  fortune,  to  show,  that  they  had 
l^s^ned  by  the  change,  to  convert  their  moment*^ 
Uy  silvering  jipto  a  long  benefit,  and  to  draw 
fr^m  the  ^tmuU^tipn  of  jb^sene^nies  Bf^  accession 
t;p  hi#  pwn  gjpry.  Tt^^s  ha3  bpea  so  cpq.s|;ant 
a  .piMtic?9  ihut  H II  to  r^eat  Hie  hjstories.pf  ^ 

M  4  politick 
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politick  conquerors  in  all  nations  and  in  all  times; 
and  I  win  not  so  much  distrust  your  Lordships' 
enlightened  and  discriminating  studies  and 
correct  memories,  as  to  allude  lo  one  of  them. 
I  will  only  show  you,  that  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
under  whom  he  served,  has  adopted  that  idea, 
that  they  constantly  inculcated  it  to  him,  and  to 
all  the  servants,  that  they  run  a  parallel  between 
their  own  and  the  native  government,  and  sup* 
posing  it  to  be  very  evil  did  not  hold  it  up  as  an 
example  to  be  followed,  but  as  an  abuse  to  be 
corrected;  that  they  never  made  it  a  question, 
whether  India  is  to  be  improved  by  Engh's^  law 
and  liberty,  or  English  law  and  liberty  vitiated 
hy  Indian  corruption. 

No,  my  Lords,  this  arbitrary  power  is  not  to 
be  had  by  conquest.  Nor  can  any  sovereign 
have  it  by  succession,  for  no  man  can  succeed 
to  fraud,  rapine,  and  violence  ;  neither  by  com- 
pact, covenant,  or  submission, — ^for  men  cannot 
covenant  themselves  out  of  their  rights. and 
their  duties;  nor  by  any  other  means  can  ar- 
bitrary power  be  conveyed  to  any  man.  Those, 
,  who  give  to  others  such  rights,  perform  acts, 
that  are  void  as  they  are  given,  good  indeed  and 
valid  only  as  tending  to  subject  themselves  and 
those,  who  act  with  them,  to  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure ;  because  morally  there  can  be  no  such 
power.  Those,  who  give,  and  those,  who  re- 
ceive. 
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oeive,  arbitrary  jpower  are  alike  criminal ;  and 
there  is  no  man  but  is  bound  to  resist  it  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shall  show  its 
face  to  the  world.  It  is  a  crime  to  bear  it,  when 
it  can  be  rationally  shaken  off.  Nothing  but 
absolute  impotence  can  justify  men  in  Jiot  resist^ 
ing  it  to  the  utmost  <^  their  ability. 
;  Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  en- 
mity. Name  me  a  magistrate,  and  I  will  name 
property;  name  me  power,  and  I  will  name 
protection. .  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  it  is 
blasphemy  in  religion ;  it  is  wickedness  in  pcv 
liticks,  to  say,  that  any  man  can  have  arbitraiy 
power.  In  every  patent  of  office  the  duty  is 
included.  For  what  else  does  a  magistrate  exist? 
To  suppose  for  power  is  an  absurdity  in  idea. 
Judges  are  guided  and  governed  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice,  to  which  we  are  all  subject. 
We  may  bite  our  chains  if  we  will,  but  we  shall 
be  made  to  know  ourselves,  and  be  taught,  .that 
man  is  bom  to  be  governed  by  law  j  and  he, 
that  will  substitute  mU  in.  the  place  of  it,  is  an 
enemy  to  GoDt 

Despotism  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  ab^ 
rogate,  alter,  or  lessen  any  one  duty  of  any  one 
relation  of  life,  or  weaken  the  force  or  obliga- 
tion of  any  one  engagement  or  contract  what- 
soever.  .  Despotism,  if  it  means  any  tbiog,  that 
is  at  all  defeasible,  means  a  mode  of  govern* 

ment. 
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meats  bound  by  no  written  rules,  and  coerced 
by  no  controlling  magistracies,  or  well  settled 
orders  in  the  state.  Bui  if  it  has  no  written  kw, 
it  neither  docs,  nor  can,  cancel  the  primeval, 
inde&sible,  unalterable  law  of  nature,  and  of 
nations ;  and  if  no  magistracies  control  its  ex*, 
ertions,  those  exertions  must  derive  their  limi^ 
totion  and  direction  either  from  the  equity  and 
moderation  of  the  ruler,  or  from  downright 
revolt  on  the  part  pf  the  subject  by  rebellion, 
divested  of  all  its  criminal  qualities.  The  mor 
ment  a  sovereign  removes  the  idea  of  security 
and  protection  from  his  subjects,  and  declares, 
that  he  is  every  thing,  and  they  nothing,  when 
he  declares,  that  no  contract  he  makes  with 
them  can  or  ought  to  bind  him,  he  then  de- 
daiea  war  upon  them.  He  is  no  longer  30ve^ 
re^n ;  they  are  no  longer  subjects. 

No  man,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  arbitrary 
power*  But  the  thoi^ht,  which  is  suggested  by 
the  depravity  c^him,  who  brings  it  forward,  ia 
supported  by  a  gross  confusion  of  ideas  and 
principles,  which  your  Lordships  well  know,  how 
to  discern  and  separate.  It  is  manifest,  that  in 
the  Eastern  governments,  and  the  Western,  and 
in  all  goveriiments,  the  supreme  power  in  die 
stole  cannot,  whilst  that  ^tBjte  subsists,  he  ren-i 
dered  crimiiialiy  responsible  for  its  actions} 
edierwjpe  it  would  not  be  the  aiq^eine  power. 

It 
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It  is  certaitily  true ;  but  the  iBctions  do  not 
change  their  nature  by  losing  their  responsihiliQr. 
The  arbitrary  acts,  which  are  unpunished,  are 
not  the  less  vitious,  though  none  but  God,  the 
conscience,  and  the  opinions  of  mankind  take 
cognizance  of  them. 

It  is  not  merely  so  in  this  or  that  govemmeot, 
but  in  all  countries.  The  King  in  this  couafttry  is 
undoubtedly  unaccountable  for  his  actions.  The 
House  of  Lords,  if  it  should  ever  exercise  (God 
forbid  I  should  suspect  it  would  ever  do  what 
it  has  never  done,)  but  if  it  should  ever  abuse 
its  judicial  power,  and  give  such  a  judgment  as 
it  ought  not  to  give,  whether  from  fear  of  popu- 
lar clamour  on  the  one  hand,  or  predilection  to 
the  prisoner  on  the  other ;  if  they  abuse  their 
judgments,  there  is  no  calling'them  to  an  account 
for  it.  And  so,  if  the  Commons  should  abuse 
their  power, — nay,  if  they  should  have  been  so 
greatty  delinquent  as  not  to  have  prosecuted 
this  ofiender,  they  could  not  be  accountable  fbr 
it ;  there  is  no  punishing  them  for  their  a<^t 
because  we  exercise  a  part  of  the  supreme  pow^r. 
But  are  they  less  criminal,  less  rebellious  against 
the  Divine  Majesty?  are  they  less  hateful  "to  man^ 
whose  opinions  they  ought  to  cultivate  as  far  as 
they  are  just  ?  No.  Till  society  fbll  into  a  state 
o£  dissolution,  they  cannot  be  accountable  fox^ 
theiriacts.    But  it  is  from  comfounding  the  un-i 

accountable 
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accountable  character,  inherent  in  the  snpreme 
power,  with  arbitrary  power,  that  all  this  con- 
fusion of  ideas  has  arisen. 

£ven  upon  a  supposition,  that  arbitrary  power 
can  exist  any  where,  which  we  deny  totally, 
and  which  your  Lordships  will  be  the  first  and 
proudest  to  deny,  still  absolute,  supreme. do- 
minion was  never  conferred  or  delegated  by  you; 
much  less,  arbitrary  power,  which  never  did 
in  any  case,  nor  ever  will  in  any  case,  time  or 
country,  produce  anyone  of  the  ends  of  just 
government. 

It  is  true,  that  the  supreme  power  in  every 
constitution  of  government  must  be  absolute ; 
and  this  may  be  corrupted  into  the  arbitraiy. 
But  all  good  constitutions  have  established  certain 
fixed  rules  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
which  they  rarely  or  ever  depart  from,  and  which 
rules  form  the  security  against  that  worst  of  evils, 
the  government,  of  will  and  force  instead  of  wis* 
dom  and  justice- 

But  though  the  supreme  power  is  in  a  situation 
resembling  arbitrary,  yet  never  was  there  heard  of 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  that  mixed 
chaos  ^of  human  wisdom  and  folly,  such  a  thing 
as  an  intermediate  arbitrary  power — ^that  is,  of  an 
officer  of  government,  who  is  to  exert  authority 
over  the  people  without  any  law  at  all,  and  who 
is  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  laws,  and  all  forms 

of 
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of  law,  when  he  is  called  to  an  account.  For 
tfaat  is  to  let  a  wild  beast  (for  such  is  a  man 
without  law)  loose  upon  the  people  to  prey  on 
them  at  his  pleasure ;  whilst  all  the  laws,  which 
ought  to  secure  the  people  against  the  abuse  of 
power,  are  employed  to  screen  that  abuse  against 
the  cries  of  the  people. 

This  is  de  facto  the  state  of  our  Indian  govern- 
ment. But  to  establish  it  so  in  right  as  well  as 
in  fact,  is  a  thing  left  for  us  to  begin  with, — ^the 
first  oi  mankind. 

For  a  subordinate,  arbitrary,  or  even  despotick 
power  never  was  heard  o{  in  rights  claim,  or 
authorized  practice.  Least  of  all  has  it  been 
heard  of  in  the  Eastern  governments,  where  aU 
the  instances'  of  severity  and  cruelty  fall  upon 
govemours,  and  persons. intrusted  with  power. 
This  would  be  a  gross  contradiction.  Before 
Mr.  Hastings  none  ever  came  beibre  his  su- 
periours  to  claim  it ;  because,  if  any  such  thing 
could  exist,  he  claims  the  very  power  of  that 
sovereign,  who  calls  him  to  account.  ... 

But  suppose  a  man  to  come  before 'us,  de- 
nying all  the-benefits  of  law  to  the  people  unde^ 
him,— and  yet,  when  he  is  called  to  account,  to 
claim  all  the  benefits  of  that  law,  which  was  maife 
to  screen  mankind  from  the  excesses  of  power : 
such  a  chum,  I  will  venture  to.  say,  is  a  monster, 
that  never  existed  except  in  the  wild  imagination 

of 
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of  some  thecurist.  It  canflot  be  admitted*  bectuse 
it  is  n  perversion  of  the  fundameDtal  principle^ 
that  every  power,  given  fi>r  the  protection  of  the 
people  below,  should  be  responsible  to  the  power 
above.  It  is  to  suppose,  that  the  people  shall 
have  no  laws  with  regard  to  himf  yet  when  he 
comes  to  be  tried,  he  shall  claim  the  protection 
of  thoae  laws,  which  were  made  to  secure  the 
people  from  his  violence ;  that  he  shall  olaim 
%  fiur  trial,  an  equitable  hearing,  eveiy  advantage 
of  counsel,  (God  forbid  he  should  not  have  them) 
yet  that  the  people  under  him  shall  have  none  of 
those  advantages.  The  reverse  is  the  principle 
of  every  just  and  rational  procedure.  For  the 
people,  who  have  nothing  to  use  but  their  natural 
faculties,  ought  to  be  genliy  dealt  with;  but 
those,  ^o  are  intrusted  with  an  artificial  and 
instituted  authority,  have  in  their  hands  a  great 
deal  of  the  force  of  other  people ;  and  as  their 
teinptations  to  injustice  are  greater,  so  their 
means  are  infinitely  more  efiectual  for  mischief 
by  turning  the  powers  given  for  the  preservation 
of  society  to  its  destruction ;  so'  that  if  an  ar- 
bitrary procedure  be  justifiable,  a  strong  one 
I  am  sure  is,  it  is  when  used  against  those,  who 
pretend  to  use  it  against  others. 

My  Lords,  I  will  venture  to  say  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Asia,  that  none  of  diem  ever  had  an 
arbitrary  power ;  and,  i£  Bisy  goremmeiits  had 

aa 


in  ^bittary  power,  they  cannot  delegate  it  to 
any  persons  under  them ;  that  is,  they  cannot  so 
delegate  it  to  others  as  not  to  leave  them  ac- 
countable on  the  principles,  upon  which  it  was 
given.  As  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  a  gross 
absurdity  as  well  as  a  monstrous  wickedness,  Iiet 
me  say,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that 
although  undoubtedly  we  may  speak  it  with  th6 
pride  of  England,  that  we  have  better  institutions 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  men,  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world ;  yet  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  no  country  has  wholly  meant,  or  ever 
meant,  to  give  this  power. 

As  it  cannot  exist  in  rig^t  on  any  rational  and 
solid  piindples  of  government,  so  neither  does 
it  exht  in  the  constitution  of  oriental  govern^ 
ments,  and  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  orientd) 
governments  know  nothing  of  arbitrary  power. 
I  have  taken  as  much  pains  as  I  could  to  examine 
into  the  constitutions  of  them.  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  inform  myself  at  all  times  on 
this  subject}  of  late,  my  duty  has  led  me  to  a  more 
minute  inspection  of  them,  and  I  do  challenge 
the  whtJe-race  of  man  to  show  me  any  of  the 
iMiental  govemours  claiming  to  themselves  a  right 
to  iiet  by  atbitrAry  ^rill. 

Tine  greatest  part  tJt  AsiA  is  under  Mkhomi- 
medati  govemmeoits.  To  name  a  Mahomttiedan 
gbvemment,  is  to  name  a  government  by  law. 

It 
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It  is  a  law  enforced  by  stronger  sanctions  than 
any  law,  that  can  bind  a  Christian  sovereign. 
Their  law  is  believed  to  be  given  by  God,  and  it 
has  the  double  sanction  of  law  and  of  religion, 
with  which  the  prince  is  no  more  authorized  to 
dispense  than  any  one  else.  And,  if  any  man 
will  produce  the  Koran  to  me,  and  wUl  but  show 
me  one  text  in  it,  that  authoribzes  in  any  degree 
an  arbitrary  power  in  the  goverpment,  I  will 
confess,  that  I  have  read  that  book,  and  been 
conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Asia,  in  vain.  There 
is  not  such  a  syllable  in  it  j  but,  on  the  contrary, 
against  oppressors  by  name  every  letter  of  that 
law  is  fulmin^ited.  There  are  interpreters  esta- 
blished throughout  all  Asia,  to  explain  that  law, 
an  qrder  of  priesthood,  whom  they  call  men  of 
the  law.  Theae  men  are  conservators  of  the  law ; 
and,  to  enable  them  to  preserve  it  in  its  perfec* 
tion,  they  are  secured  from  the  resentment  of  the 
sovereign,  for  he  cannot  toudi  them.  Even  their 
kings  are  not  always  vested  with  a  real  supreme 
power ;  but  the  government  is  in  some  degree 
republican. 

To  bring  this  point  a  little  nearer  home;  since 
we  are  challenged  thus,  since  we  are  led  into 
Asia,  sin,ce  we  are  called  upon  to  make  good 
our  charge  on  the  principles  of  the  governments 
there,  rather  than  on  those  of  our  own  countiyi 
(which  I  trust  your.  Lordships  will  oblige  him 

finally 
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finally  to  be  govehied  by,  puflfed  tip  as  he  is 
with  the  insolence  of  Asia)  the  nearest  to  us 
of  the  governments  he  appeals  to  is  that  of  th^ 
Grand  Seignior,  the  EmperOur  of  the  Turks— H^ 
an  arbitrary  power !  Why  he  has  not  the  suprenu^ 
power  of  his  own  country.  £v^y  one  JknowSy 
that  the  Grand  Seignior  is  exalted  high  in  tifle^p 
as  our  prerogative  lawyer^  es^t  an .  abstract 
soveteign,  and  h6  cannot  be  exalted  higher 
in  dur  books.  I  say  he.  is  destitute  of  die  first 
character  of  sov^re^  power.  :  He  cannot  lay 
a  tax  upon  his  people. 

.  The  next  part^  in  which  he  misses  of  a  sove- 
reign power,  is,  that  he  cannot  dispose  of  the  life^ 
of  the  property,  or  of  the  liberty  of  any  of  his 
subjects,  but  by  what  is  called  the  Fetfa^  or 
sentence  of  the  law.  He  cannot  declare  peace 
or  war  without  the  same  sentence  of  the  Hw ; 
so  much  is  he^  more  than  European  sovereigns^ 
a  subject  of  strict  law,  that  he  cannot  declare 
war  or  peace  without  it«  Then,  if  he  can  nei«> 
ther  touch  life  nor.  property,  if  he  cannot  lay 
a  tax  on  his  subjects,  or  declare  peace  or  war, 
I  leave  it  to  your  Lordships'  judgment,  whether 
he  can  be  called,  according  to  the  principles  of 
that  constitution,  an  arbitrary  power.  A  Turkish 
sovereign,  if  he  should  be  judged  by  the  body 
pf  that  law  to  have  acted  against  its  principles, 
(unless  he  happens  to  be  secured  by  a  faction 
Vol-.  XIII.  N  of 
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of  the  soldiery)  is.  liable  to  be  deposed  on  the 
sentence  of  that  law,  and  his  suecessour  comes 
in  under  the  strict  limitations  of  the  ancient  law 
of  that  country :  neith^  can  he  hold  his  place, 
dispose  of  his  succession,  or  take  any  one 
step  whatever,  without  being  bound  by  law. 
Thus  much  may  be  said,  when  gentlemen  talk  of 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  as  to  the  nearest  of  Asiatick 
sovereigns ;  and  he  is  more  Aliatickthan  Euro- 
pean, he  is  a  Mahommedan  sovereign ;  and  no 
Mahommedan  is  bom,  who  can  exercise  any 
arbitrary  power  at  all,  consistently  with  their 
constitution:  insomuch  that  this  chief  magis- 
trate, who  is  the  highest  executive  power  among 
them,  is  the  very  person,  who,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  is  the  most  fettered  by 
law. 

Corruption  is  the  true  cause  of  the  loss  of  all 
the  benefits  of  the  constitution  of  that  country. 
The  practice  of  Asia,  as  the  gentleman  at  your 
bar  has  thought  fit  to  say,  is  what  he  holds  to ; 
the  constitution  he  flies  away  from.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  you  will  take  the  constitution 
of  the  country  as  your  f  ule,  or  the  base  practices 
of  those  usurpers,  robbers,  and  tyrants,  who 
have  subverted  it  Undoubtedly,  much  blood, 
murder,  false  imprisonment,  much  peculation^ 
cruelty  and  robbery  are. to  be  found  in  Asia) 
and  if,  instead  of  going  to  the  sacred  laws  of 

the 
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the  country,  he  chooses  to  resort  to  the  hiiqui- 
tous  practices  of  it,  and  practices  authorized 
only  by  public  tumult,  contention,  war,  and 
riot,  he  may  indeed  find  as  clear  an  acquittal  in 
the  practices,  as  he  would  find  condemnation  in 
the  institutions  of  it.  He  has  rejected  the  law 
of  England.  Your  Lordships  will  not  suffer  it. 
God  forbid  I  For  my  part  I  should  have  no  sort 
of  objection  to  let  him  choose  his  law — ^Mahom- 
medan,  Tartarean,  6entft«  But  if  he  disputes,  as 
he  does,  the  authwity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
let  him  state  to  me  that  I^w,  ixy  which  he  inea^s 
to  be  subject,  or  any  law,  which  he  knows,  that 
will  justify  his  actions.  I  am  not  authorized  to 
say,  that  I  shall,  even  in  that  case,  give  up  what 
is  not  in  me  to  give  up,  becauile  I  represent  an 
authority,  of  which  I  must  stand  in  awe ;  but» 
for  myself,  I  shall  confess,  that  I  am  brought  to 
publick  shame,  and  am  not  .fit  to  manage  the 
great  interests  committed  to  my  charge.  I 
therefore  again  repeat  of  that  Asiatick  govenii 
ment,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  which 
has  been  constituted  more  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Mahomed,  than  any  other, — ^that  the 
sovereign  cannot,  agreeably  to  that  constitution, 
exercise  any  arbitrary  power  whatever. 

The  next  point  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether 
or  no  the  Mahommedan  constitution  of  India 
authorizes  that  power.    The  gentleman  at  your 
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Lordship's  bar  has  thought  proper  to  say,  that 
it  will  be  happy  for  India  (though  soon  after  he 
tells  you  it  is  an  happiness  they  can  never  enjoy) 
*<  when  the  despotick  institutes  of  Genghiz 
*<  Khka  or  Tamerlane  shall  give  place  to  the 
**  liberal  spirit  of  a  Biritish  legislature ;  and,** 
says  he,  "  I  shall  be  amply  satisfied  in  my  pre- 
<'  sent  prosecution,  if  it  shall  tend  to  hasten  the 
^  approach  of  an  event  so  beneficial  to  the  great 
"  "  interests  of  mankind." 

My  Lords,  yoo  have  seen  what  he  says  about 
an  Afct  of  Parliament.  Do  you  not  now  think 
it  rather  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  any  Bri- 
tish subject  should,  in  vindication  of  the  autho- 
rity \^iA  he  has  exercised,  here  quote  the 
Aames  and  institutes,  as  he  calls  them,  of  fierce 
eonquerors,  of  men,  who  were  the  scourges  of 
mankind,  whose  power  was  a  power,  which  they 
held  by  foree  only  ? 

'  As  to  the  Institutes  of  Genghiz  Kh&n,  which 
he  calls  arbitrary  institutes,  I  never  saw  them. 
If  he  has  that  book,  he  will  oblige  the  publick  by 
producing  it.  I  have  seen  a  book  existing,  called 
Yassa  of  Genghiz  Kh&n;  the  other  I  never  saw. 
If  there  be  any  part  of  it  to  justify  arbitrary 
power,  he  will  produce  it.  But,  if  we  may 
judge  by  those  ten  precepts  of  Genghiz  Khan, 
which  we  have,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  arbi- 
trary power  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them. 

Institutes 
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Institutes  of  arbitrary  power!  Why^  if  there  is 
arbitrary  power,  th^re  can  be  no  institutes.    ^ 

As  to  the  Institutes  of  Tamerlane ;  here  tl^ey 
fure  in  their  origina],  and  here  is  a  translation. 
I  have  carefully  read  every  part  of  these  insti- 
tutes ;  and  if  any  one  shows  me  one  word,  in 
them,  in  which  tiie  Prince  claims  in  himself  ar* 
bitrary  power,  I  again  repeat,  that  I  shall  for 
my  own  part  confess,  that  I  have  brought  my* 
self  to  great  shame.  There  is  no  book  in  the 
.world,  I  believe,  which  contains  nobler,  more 
jast,  n^ore  manly,  more  pious  principles  of  go* 
vemment  than  this  book^  called  the  Institutions 
of  Tamerlane.  Nor  is  there  oofB  word  of  ar- 
bitrary power  in  it,  much  less  of  Aat  arbitrary 
power,  which  Mr.  Hastily  supposes  himself 
justified  by ;.  namely  a  delegated,  subordinate, 
arbitrary  power.  So  fai  was  that  ffeat  Prince 
from  permitting  this  gross,  vipj^l^  .intermediate, 
arbitrary  power,  that  I  will  venture  to  say,  the 
chief  thing,  by  which  he  has  recommended  him- 
sdf  to  posterity,  was  a  most  direct  declaration 
of  aU  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Supreme 
Grovemment  against  it.  But  here  is.  t^e  book. 
It  contains  the  Institutes  qf  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  left  as  a  sacred,  legacy  to  .his 
l^osterity,  as  a  rule  for  their  conduct,  and  as 
a  means  of  j^reserving  their  power. 

nS  ••be 
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<<  BE  it  known  to  my  fortunate  sons,  the  coii« 
'<  quercmofkingdomfi,  to  my  mighty  descendants^ 
^  tiie  \6td%  of  the  earth,  that,  since  I  have  hope 
•«  in  Almighty  God,  that  many  of  my  children, 
««  descendants  and  posterity,  shall  sit  upon  the 
<*  throne  of  power  and  regal  authority ;  upon 
**  this  account,  having  established  laws  and  re- 
*'  gulations  for  the  well  governing  of  my  dorni^ 
**  nions,  I  have  collected  together  those  regular 
<'  tions  and  laws  as  a  model  for  others ;  to  the 
"  end,  that  every  one  of  my  children,  descend- 
*<  ants  and  posterity,  acting  agreeably  thereto^ 
•*  my  power  and  empire,  which  I  acquired 
'<  through  hardships,  and  diflBculties,  and  perils, 
^  and  bloodshed,  by  the  divine  favour  and  by 
*'  the  influence  of  the  holy  religion  of  Mahomed, 
^^  (God's  peace  be  upon  him)  and  with  die 
^  assffitance  of  the  powerful  descendants  and 
^<  illustrious  followers  of  that  prophet,  may  be 
••  by  them  preserved. 

^*  And  let  them  make  these  regulations  the 
<*  rule  of  their  conduct  in  the  afiairs  of  their 
<^  empire,  that  the  fortune  and  the  power,  whidi 
^  shall  descend  from  me  to  them,  may  be  safe 
^  from  Siscord  and  dissolution* 

**  Now  therefore  be  it  known  to  my  sons,  the 
^<  fortunate  and  the  illustrious^  to  my  descendr 
*^  ants,  the  mighty  ^ubduera  of  kingdoms,  tiiat, 

«  in 
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**  in  like  manner  as  I  by  twelve  maxims,  which 
**  I  established  as  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  at- 
**  tained  to  regal  dignity,  and  with  the  assistance 
**  of  these  maxims  conquered  and  governed 
**  kingdoms,  and  decorated  and  adorned  the 
"  throne  of  my  empire,  let  them  also  act  accord- 
**  ing  to  these  regulations,  and  preserve  the 
''  splendour  of  mine  and  their  dominions. 

«*  And  among  the  rules,  which  I  established 
**  for  the  support  of  my  glory  and  empire,  the 
**  First  was  this — Hiat  I  promoted  the  worship 
<'  of  Almighty  God,  and  propagated  the  religion 
'*  <^l:he  sacred  Mahomed  throughout  the  world; 
«  and  at  all  times,  and  in  aD  places,  supported 
**  the  true  faith. 

^*  Secondbf:  With  the  people  of  the  twelve 
**  classes  and  tribes  I  conquered  and  governed 
^*  kingdoms ;  and  with  them  I  strength^oled  the 
^'  pUlars  of  my  fortune,  and  from  them  I  formed 
«  my  assembly. 

«^  J%irdfy:  By  consultation,  and  deliberation; 
<<  and  provident  measures,  by  caution,  and  by 
**  vigilance,  I  vanquished  armies,  and  I  reduced 
**  kingdoms  to  my  authority.  And  I  carried  on 
'^  the  business  of  my  empire  by  complying  with 
^^  times  and  occasions,  and  by  generosity,  and  bf 
«<  patience,  and  by  policy ;  and  I  acted  with 
«<  courteousness  towards  my  friends  and  towards 
'•my  enemies,  '    .  '-' 

K  4  •«  Fourthly : 
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*^  Fourthfy  .^  By  order  and  by  discipline  I  re** 
**  gulated  the  concerns  of  my  government ;  and 
«  by  discipline  and  by  order  I  so  firmly  esta^ 
^'  blished  my  authority,  that  the  Ameers  and  the 
^  Viziers,  and  the.  soldiers,  and  the  subjects, 
M  could  not  aspire,  beyond  their  respective  de* 
^'  grees ;  and  every  one  of  them  was  the  keeper 
"  of  his  own  station. 

:  ^^  Fifthly :  I  gave  encouragement  to  my 
<V  angers,  and  to-  my  soldiers,^  and  with  money 
f  <  and  with  jewels  I  made  them  glad  of  heart ; 
<«  and  I  perOiitted  them:  to  come  into  the  ban- 
^Vquet ;  land  in  the  field  of  blood  they  hazatded 
^.tiieir  lives.  Aiid  I  withheld  not  from  tbem 
*'  my  gold  nor  my  silver.  And  I  educated  and 
^.  trained  them  to  arms ;  and  to  alleviate  their 
ff  sufierings  I.  myself  shared  in  their  labours,  imd 
*'  in  their  hardships,  until  with  the  arm  of  forti« 
f'  tude  and  resolution,  and  with  the  unaoimity 
<<  of  my  chiefs,  and  my  generals,  and  my  war«* 
;<  riours,  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  I  obtained 
^*  possession  of  the  thrones  of  seven  and  twenty 
^  kings ;  and  became  the  king  and  the  ruler  of  the 
f*  kingdoms  .of  Eracen  and  of  Tooraun;  and  of 
^  Boom,  and  of  Mughrib,  and  of  Shaum ;  and  oi 
''  Missur,  and  of  £rank*a-Arrub,  and.of  A])um; 
'<  and  of  Mauzinduraun,  and  of  Kylaiinaut; 
."  anid  of  Shurvaunaut,  and  of  Azzurbauejaun ; 
<<  and  of  Fauris,  and  of  Khorausaun ;  and  of  the 

"  Dusht 
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^<  Dusht  of  Jitteh,  and  the  Dusht  of  Kipdiauk; 
**  and  of  KbauruziDf  and  of  Khuttun,  and  of 
'<  Kauboolistaun ;  and  o(  Hindostaun,  and  of 
^'  Bsaikhtixt  Zemeen. 

<<  And  when  I  clothed  myself  in  the  robe  of 
'*  empire,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  safety,  and  to  the 
*'  repose,  which  is  found  on  the  bed  of  ease. 
^'  And  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  tra^ 
**  veiled  over  countries,  and  combated  difficut 
^*  ties,  and  formed  enterprises,  and  vanquished 
^*  armies;  and  experienced  mutinies  amongst 
^'  my  officers  and  my  soldiers,  and  was  famili- 
<*  arized  to  the  language  of  disobedience ;  and 
«  I  opposed  them  with  policy  and  with  forti- 
''  tude,  and  I  hazarded  my  person  in  the  hour 
<^  of  danger ;  until  in  the  end  I  vanquished 
*<  kingdoms  and  empires,  ahd  established  the 
«  glory  of  my  name. 

<<  SUfMtf:  By  justice  and  equity  I  gained  the 
<<  affections  of  the  people  of  God ;  and  I  ex- 
^<  tended  my  clemency  to  the  guilty  as  well  as 
<<  to  the  innocent ;  and  I  passed  that  sentence, 
<<  which  truth  required:  and  by  benevolence 
f  I  gained  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  by 
**  rewards  and  punishments  I  kept  both  my 
**  troops  and  my  subjects  divided  between  hope 
^*  and  fear.  And  I  compa^onated  the  lower 
<'  TsxikB  of  my  people,  and  those,  who  were  dis- 
^*  tressed.     And  I  save  gifts  to  the  soldiers. 

^  «'  And 
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**  And  I  delivered  the  oppressed  from  the 
"  hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and,  after  proof  of 
**'the  oppression,  whether  on  the  property  or 
<<  the  person,  the  decision,  which  I  passed  be- 
**  tween  them,  was  agreeable  to  the  sacred  law. 
<<  And  I  did  not  cause  any  one  person  to  sufier 
«<  for  the  guilt  of  another. 

^<  Those,  who  had  done  me  injuries,  who  had 
**  attacked  my  person  in  battle,  and  had  coun- 
"  teracted  my  schemes  and  enterprises,  when 
*^  they  threw  themselves  on  my  mercy,  I  re- 
*<  ceived  them  with  kindness ;  I  conferred  on 
<<  them  additional  honours,  and  I  drew  the  pen 
"  of  oblivion  over  their  evil  actions.  And  I 
^<  treated  them  in  such  sort,  that  if  suspicion 
<<  remained  in  ^  their  hearts,  it  was  pludced  out 
"  entirdy. 

<*  Seventhly:  I  selected  out,  and  treated  ixiih 
"  esteem  and  veneration  the  posterity  cf  the 
<'  prophet,  and  the  theolc>gian8,  and  ihe  teachers 
^  o(  the  true  faith,  and  the  {diilosophers,  and 
"  the  historians.  And  I  loved  men  of  courage 
"  and  vttlour ;  for  God  Almighty  lovetb  the 
"  bravei  And  I  associated  with  good  and 
*'  learned  men ;  ^and  I  gained  their  afiections, 
**  and  I  entreated  their  support,  and  I  sought 
**  success  from  their  holy  prayers.  And  I  loved 
"  the  dervishes  and  the  poor ;  and  I  oppressed 
««  them  not ;  neither  did  L  exclude  them  from 

my 
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<^  my  favour.  And  I  permitted  not  the  evil 
'<  and  the  malevolent  to  enter  into  my  Council ; 
"  and  I  acted  not  by  tbeir  advice :  and  I  listen- 
"  ed  not  to  their  insinuations  to  the  prejudice 
"  of  others. 

**  Eighth^ :  I  acted  with  resolution  ;  and  on 
^*  whatever  und^taking  I  resolved,  I  made  that 
'*  undertaking  the  only  obje(5t  of  my  attention: 
**  and  I  withdrew  not  my  hand  from  that  enter- 
^*  prise,  until  I  had  brought  it  to  a  conclusion: 
^*  And  i  acted  according  to  that,  which  I  said: 
^  And  I  dealt  not  with  severity  towards  any, 
«  one,  and  I  was  not  oppressive  in  any  of  my 
*'  actions.;  that  God  Almighty  might  not  deal 
•*  severefy  towards  me,  nor  render  my  own 
^  actions  oppressive  unto  me. 

**  And*  I  inquired  of  learned  men  into  the 
H  laws  and-  regulations  of  ancient  princes  from 
«  the  days  of  Adam  to  those  of  the  Prophet, 
^<  and  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet  down  t6 
<*  this  time.  And  I  weighed  their  institutions; 
<<  add  their  actions,  and  their  opinions,  one  by 
**  one.  And  from  their  approved  manners,  and 
*'  their  good  qualities,  I  selected  models.  And 
*•  I  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  subversiod 
**  of  thdr  power,  and  I  shunned  those  action^; 
*••  ^ich  tend  to  the  destruction  and  overthrow 
"  of  regal  authority.  And  from  cruelty  and 
^  ftotti  oppression^  which  are  the  destroyers  of 
•  "  «  posterity, 
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'*  posterity^  and  the  bringers  of  famine  and  of 
*'  plagues,  I  found  it  was  good  to  abstain. 

"  Ninthly :  The  situation  ^  of  my  people  was 
*<  known  unto  me.  And  those»  who  were  great 
**  among  them,  I  considered  as  my  brethren ; 
*'  and  I  regarded  the  poor  as  my  children.  And 
<'  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  tlie  tempers 
''  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people  of  every 
"  country,  and  of  every  city.  And  I  contract- 
"  ed  intimacies  with  the  citizens,  and  the  chiefs, 
«  and  the  nobles ;  and  I  appointed  over  them 
<^  govemours  adapted  to  their  manners,  and 
'^  their  dispositions,  and  their  wishes.  And 
*^  I  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants 
"  of  every  province.  And  in  every  kingdom  I 
«<  appointed  writers  of  intelligence,  men  of 
**  truth  and  integrity,  that  they  might  send  me 
^*  informatiori  of  the  conduct,  and  the  behavi- 
*^  our,  and  the  actions,  and  the  manners,  of  the 
'<  troops  and  of  the  inhabitants,  and  cS  every 

V  occurrence,  that  might  come  to  pass  amongst 
"  them.  And,  if  I  discovered  aught  <:ontrary  to 
<*  their  information,  I  inflicted  punishment  on 
'<  the  intelligencer ;  and  every  circumstance  o{ 
"  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  governours,  and 

V  in  the  troops,  and  in  the  inhabitants,  which 
"  reached  my  ears,  I  chastised  agre^ly  to 
f«  justice  and  equity. 

<<  Tenthly :   Whate?6r  tribe^   and  whatever 

«  horde, 
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''  horde,  whether  Toork  or  Taucheek,  or  Arrub, 
''  or  Ajjum,  came  in  unto  me,  I  received  their 
**  chiefs  with  distinction  and  respect,  and  their 
**  followers  I  honoured  according  to  their  de- 
'*  grees  and  their  stations,  and  to  the  good 
**'  among  them  I  did  good,  and  the  evil  I  de- 
**  UvOTed  over  to  their  evil  actions. 

*'  And  whoe^r  attached  himself  unto  me,  I 
^*  forgot  not  the  merit  of  his  attachment,  and 
'<  I  acted  towards  him  with  kindness  and  ge- 
*'  neroBity ;  and  whoever  had  rendered  me  ser- 
*'  vices,  I  repaid  the  value  of  those  services  unto 
*'  him.  And  whoever  had  been  my  enemy,  aqd 
'^  was  ashamed  thereof,  and  fl}ang  to  me  for  pro- 
*^  tection,  humbled  himself  before  me,  I  forgot 
«<  his  enmity,  and  I  purchased  him  with  liberality 
«<  and  kindness. 

**  In  such  manner  Share  Behraum,  the  chief 

^  of  a  tribe,  was  along  with  me.    And  he  left 

^*  nie  in  the  hour  of  action  ;  and  he  united  with 

^*  the  enemy,   and  he  drew  forth  his  sword 

«  against  me.     And  at  length,  my  salt,  which 

^*  he  had  eaten,  seized  upon  lum ;  and  he  again 

^*  fled  to  me  for  refuge,  and  humbled  himself 

^<  before  me.     As  he  was  a  man  of  illustrious 

««  descent,  and  Of  bravery,  and  of  experience, 

•*  I  covered  my  eyes  from  his  evil  actions ;  and 

<<  I  magnified  him,  and  I  exalted  him  to  a  su* 

**  periour  rank,  and  I  pardoned  his  disloyalty 

"  in  consideration  of  his  valour. 

«  Eleoenthly: 
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**  Elffventhhf:  My  children,  and  Ay  relations, 
**  and  my  associates,  and  my  neighbours,  and 
**  such  as  had  been  connected  with  me,  all  these 
"  I  distinguished  in  the  days  of  my  fortune  and 
*^  prosperity,  and  I  paid  unto  them  their  due. 
<<  And  with  respect  to  my  family,  I  rent  not 
**  asunder  the  bands  of  consanguinity  and 
*<  ma:cy ;  and  I  issued  not  commands  to  islay 
*<  them,  or  to  bind  them  with  chains. 

<<  And  I  dealt  with  every  man,  whatever  the 
<«  judgment  I  had  formed  o{  him,  according  to 
'<  my  own  opinion  of  his  worth.  As  I  had  seen 
*<  much  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  had 
*'  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  I  con- 
'f  ducted  myself  with  caution,  and  with  policy, 
*<  towards  my  friends  and  towards  my  enemies. 

<^  Txvelfihly:  Soldiers,  whether  associates  or 
**  adversaries,  I  held  in  esteem ;  those,  who 
^'  sell  their  permanent  happiness  to  perishable 
**  honour,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  field  of 
'<  slaughter,  and  battle,  and  hazard  their  lives 
«  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

"  And  the  man,  who  drew  his  sword  on  the 

**  side  of  my  enemy,  and  committed  hostilities 

<<  against  me,  and  preserved  his  fidelity  to  his 

*'  master,  him  I  greatly  hbnoured :  and  when 

^*  such    a  man  came   unto  me,   knowing   his 

*•  wortii,  I  classed  him  with  my  faithful  asso- 

<'  dates ;  and  1  respected  and  valued  his  fidehty 

*'  and  his  attachment. 

"  And 
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^*  And  the  sDldier»  who  fofgot  his  duty  and  jiis 
"  honour,  and  in  the  hour  of  action  turned  hisfkce 
'^  from  his  master,  and  came  in  unto  me,  I  con- 
*'  sidered  as  the  most  detestajile  of  men.  . 

**  And  in  the  war  between  Touktummish 
^*  Khaun,  his  Ameers  forgot  th^  duty  to  Tquk- 
^*  tummish,  who  was  their  masteif  and'  my  foe^ 
'^  and  sent  proposals  and  wrote  letters  unto 
'*  me.  And  I  uttered  execrations  upon  them^ 
'*  because  unmindful  of  that,  which  they  owed 
*'  to  their  lord,  they  had  thrown  aiside  their 
«<  honour  and  their  duty,  and  came  ib  upto 
'<  me.  I  said  unto  myself  What  ^elity  have 
*^  they  observed  to  their  liege  lord  ?  what  fidelity 
"  will  they  show  unto  me  ? 

'*  And,  beholdi  it  was  known  unto  me  by 
"  experience,  that  every  empire,  which  is  not 
<^  estiablished  in  morality  and  religion,  nor 
'*  strength»[ied  by  regulations  and  laws,  from 
<«  that  empire  all  order,  grandeur,  and  power 
**  shall  pass  away.  And  that  empire  may  be 
**  likened  unto  a  naked  man,  who,  when  ex- 
"  posed  to  view,  commandeth  the  eye  of  mo- 
<'  desty  to  be  covered;  and  it  is  like  unto 
f'  a  house,  which  hath  neither  roof  nor  gates, 
^  nor  defences;  into  which,  whoever  willeth, 
**  fioay  enter  unmolested. 

''  Theufork,  I  established  the  foundation  of 
^*  my  empire  on  the  morality  and  the  religion  of 
^'  Isbum ;  and  by  regulations  and  laws,  I  gayet 

<*  it 
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**  it  Stability.  And  by  laws  and  by  regulations 
"  I  executed  every  business  and  every  tran- 
<<  saction,  that  came  before  me  in  the  course  of 
•*  my  government." — 

I  need  not  read  any  further,  or  I  might  show 
your  Lordships  the  noble  principles,  the  grand, 
bold,  and  manly  maxims,  the  resolution  to  abstain 
from  oppression  himself,  and  to  crush  it  in  the 
govemours  under  him,  to  be  found  in  this  book, 
which  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  proper  to  resort 
to  as  containing,  what  he  calls,  arbitrary  principles. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  instance  only,  that  I  must 
do  justice  to  the  East.  I  assert,  that  their  mo- 
rality is  equal  to  ours,  in  whatever  regards  the 
duties  of  govemours,  fathers,  and  superiours ; 
and  I  challenge  the  world  to  show,  in  any  m^ern 
European  book,  more  true  morality  and  wisdom 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Asiatick 
men  in  high  trust,  and  who  have  been  counsellors 
to  princes.  If  this  be  the  true  morality  of 
Asia,  as  I  affirm,  and  can  prove,  that  it  isf,  the 
plea  founded  on  Mr.  Hastings's  geographical 
morality  is  annihilated. 

I  little  regard  the  theories  of  traveUers,  where 
they  do  not  relate  the  facts,  on  which  they  are 
founded.  I  have  two  instances  of  facts,  attest* 
ed  by  Tavemier,  a  traveller  of  power  and  con- 
sequence, which  are  very  materid  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  because  they  show,  that,  in  some  of 
the  instances  recorded,  in  which  the  princes  of 

the 
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the  country  have  used  auy  of  those  cruel  and 
barbarous  executions,  which  make  us  execrate 
them,  it  has  been  upon  governours,  who  have 
abused  their  trust,  and  that  this  very  oriental 
authority,  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  appeals,  would 
have  condemned  him  to  a  dreadful  punishment. 
I  thank  God,  and  I  say  it  from  my  heart,  that 
even  for  his  enormous  offences  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,  any  thing  like  such  punishments. 
God  forbid,  that  we  should  not  sis  much  detest 
out  of  the  way,  mad,  furious,  and  unequal 
punishments,  as  we  detest  enormous  and  abomi- 
'nable  crimes ;  because  a  severe  and  cruel  penalty 
for  a  crime  of  a  light  nature  is  as  bad  and  ini- 
quitous as  the  crime,  which  it  pretends  tp  punish. 
As  the  instances  I  allude  to  are  curious,  and  as 
they  go  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
defence,  I  shall  beg  to  quote  them. 

The  first  is  upon  a  govemour,  who  did,  what 
Mr.  Hastings  says  he  has  a  power  delegated  to 
him  to  do ;  he  levied  a  tax  without  the  consent 
of  his  master.  ''.Some  years  after  my  departure 
"  from  Com,  (says  Tavemier,)  the  govemour 
**  badf  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  any  com- 
''  munication  with  the  king,  laid  a  small  impost 
"  upon  every  pannier  of  fruit  brought  into  the 
*«  city,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  necessary 
*'  reparations  in  the  walls  and  bridges  of  the  town. 
«  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1632,  that 
''  the  event,  I  am  going  to  relate>  happened. 
Vol.  XIH.  O  ''  The 
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*<  The  king  being  informed  of  the  impostt  which 
**  the  governour  had  laid  upon  the  fruit,,  ordered 
<<  him  to  be  brought  in  chains  to  court.  The 
<*  king  ordered  him  to  be  exposed  to  the  people 
**>Bt  one  of  th^  gates  of  the  palace :  then  he 
^<  commanded  the  son  to  pluck  off  the  musta^ 
**  Chios  of  his  father,  to  cut  off  his  nose  and 
*'  ears,  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  then  cot  off  his 
«  head.  The  king  then  told  the  son  to  go  and 
**  take  possession  of  thie  government  of  his  fatlier, 
"  saying,  See^  that  you  govern  better  than  this 
<<  deceased  dog,  or  thy  doom  shall  be  a  death 
**more  eaquisitefy  tormenting.** 

M  V  Lords,  you  are  struck  with  borrour,  I  am 
struck  with  horrour,  at  this  punishment.  I  do 
not  relate  it  to  approve  of  such  a  barbarous  act ; 
but  to  prove  to  your  Lordships,  that  whatever 
power  the  princes  of  that  country  have,  they  are 
jealous  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that,  if  any  of 
their  govemours  should  levy  a  tax,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  and  for  the  best  purposes,  he 
meets  with  a  cruel  punishment.  I  do  not  justify 
the  punishment;  but  the  severity  of  it  shows, 
how  little  of  their  power  the  princes  of  that 
country  mean  to  delegate  to  their  servants,  the 
whole  of  which  the  gentleman  sit  your  bar  dayn 
was  delegated  to  him. 

There  is  another  case,  a  very  strong  one,  and 
that  is  the  case  of  preitents,  which  I  under- 
stand is  ii  custom  admitted  tfaroughiXit  Asia  in 
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^11  their  governments.  It  was  of  a  person,  who 
was  raised  to  a  high  office ;  no  business  was 
suffered  to  come  before  him  without  a  previous 
present  *^  One  morning,  the  king  being  at  this 
*^  time  on  a  hunting  party,  the  Nazar  came  to 
**  the  tent  of  the  king,  but  was  denied  entrance 
"  by  the  Meter^  or  master  of  the  wardrobe. 
"  About  the  same  time  the  king  came  forth,  and, 
•*  seeing  the  Nazar,  commanded  his  officers  to 
"  take  off  the  bonnet  from  the  head  of  that  dog, 
"  that  took  g]fis  from  his  people  j  and  that  he 
•*  should  sit  three  days  bareheaded  in  the  heat 
'*  of  the  sun,  and  as  many  nights  in  the  air. 
"  Afterwards  he  caused  him  to  be  chained  about 
"the  neck  and  arms,  and  condemned  him  to 
"  perpetual  imprisonment,  with  a  mamoudy  a 
"  day  for  his  maintenance  ;  but  he  died  for  grief 
««  within  eight  days  after  he  was  put  in  prison/^ 
Do  I  mean,  by  reading  this  to  your  Lordships, 
to  express  or  intimate  an  approbation,  either  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  punishment,  or  of  the  coarse 
barbarism  of  the  language  ?  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  I  produce  it  to  your  Lordships  to  prove  to 
you  from  this  dreadful  example  the  horrour,  which 
that  government  felt,  when  any  person  subject 
to  it  assumed  to  himself  a  privilege  to  receive 
presents.  The  cruelty  and  severity  exercised 
by  these  princes  is  not  levelled  at  the  poor,  un- 
fortunate people,  who  complain  at  their  gates, 
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but,  to  use  their  own  barbarous  expression,  io 
dogs,  that  impose  tares  and  take  presents. — God 
forbid,  I  should  use  that  language.  The  peo- 
pie,  when  they  complain,  are  not  called  dogs 
and  sent  away,  but  the  governours,  who  do 
these  things  against  the  people ;  they  are  called 
dogs,  and  treated  in  that  cruel  manner.  I  quote 
them  to  show,  that  no  governours  in  the  East> 
upon  any  principle  of  their  constitution,  or  any 
good  practice  of  their  government,  can  lay  arbi- 
trary imposts,  or  receive  presents.  When  they 
escape,  it  is  probably  by  bribery,  by  corruption^ 
by-creating  factions  for  themselves  in  the  sera- 
glio, in  the  country,  in  the  army,  in  the  divan.  But 
how  they  escape  such  punishments,  is  not  my 
business  to  inquire ;  it  is  enough  for  me,  that  the 
constitution  disavows  them,  that  the  princes  of 
the  country  disavow  them ;  that  they  revile  them 
with  the  most  horrible  expressions,  and  inflict 
dreadful  punishments  on  them,  when  they  are 
called  to  answer  for  these  offences. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Mahommedan 
laws  of  Asia.  That  the  people  of  Asia  have  no 
laws,  rights,  or  liberty,  is  a  doctrine,  that  wick- 
edly is  to  be  disseminated  through  this  country. 
But  I  again  assert,  every  Mahommedan  govern- 
ment is,  by  its  principles,  a  government  of 
law. 

I  shall  now  state  from  what  is  known  of  the 
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government  of  India,  that  it  does  not,  and  can- 
not delegate  (as  Mr.  Hastings  has  frequently 
declared)  the  whole  of  its  powers  and  autho- 
rity to  him.  If  they  are  absolute,  as  they  must 
be  in  the  supreme  power,  they  ought  to  be  arbi- 
trary in  none ;  they  were,  however,  never  abso- 
lute in  any  of  their  subordinate  parts,  and  I 
will  prove  it  by  the  known  provincial  constitu- 
tions of  Hindostan,  which  are  all  Mahommedan,  • 
tbe  laws  of  which  are  as  clear,  as  explicit,  and 
as  learned  as  ours. 

Tbe  first  foundation  of  their  law  is  the  Kho- 
t&n.     The  next  part  is  the  Fe(/a^  or  adjudged 
cases  by  proper  authority,  well  known   there. 
The  next,   the  written  interpretations  of  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  j  and  their  books  are 
as   numerous  upon  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, as  in  any  country  in  Europe.     The  next 
part  of  their  law  is  what  they  call  the  Kanon^ 
that  is,  a  positive  rule  equivalent  to  Acts  ot 
Parliament,  the  law  of  the  several  powers  of  the 
country,  taken  from  the  Greek  word  KANXIN, 
which  was  brought  into  their  country,  and  is 
well  known.     The  next  is  the  Rage  ul  Mulk,  or 
common  law  and  custom  of  the  kingdom,  equi- 
valent to   our  common  law.     Therefore  they 
have  laws  from  more   sources  than  we  have, 
exactly  in  the  same  order,  grounded  upon  the 
same    authority,    fundamentally    fixed    to    be 
O  3  admuiistered 
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adoiinifftered  to  the  people  upon  theae  pruu 
ciples. 

The  next  thing  is  to  show,  that  in  India 
there  is  a  partition  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  proves,  that  there  is  no  absolute 
power  delegated. 

,  In  every  province  the  first  person  is  the 
Subahdar  or  Nazim,  or  Viceroy;  he  has  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  only.  Then  there  is  the  Dewan, 
or  High  Steward ;  he  has  the  revenue  and  all 
exchequer  causes  under  him,  to  be  governed 
according  to  the  law,  and  custom,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  kingdom. 

The  law  of  inheritances,  successions,  and 
every  thing,  that  relates  to  them,  is  under  the 
C&di,  in  whose  court  these  matters  are  tried. 
But  this  too  was  subdivided.  The  C4di  could 
not  judge,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  assessors. 
Properly  in  the  Mabommedan  law  there  is  no 
appeal,  only  a  removal  of  the  cause ;  but  when 
there  is  no  judgment,  as  none  can  be,  when  the 
court  is  not  unanimous,  it  goes  to  the  general 
assembly  of  all  the  men  of  the  law.         \ 

There  are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  other  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions ;  for  there  are  the  Kanou- 
^oes,  who  hold  their  places  for  life,  to  be  the 
conservators  of  the  canons,  customs,  and  good 
usages  of  the  country;  all  these,  as  well  as  the 
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Cftdi  and  the  Mufli,  hold  their  pl^es  and  situa- 
tions, not  during  the  wanton  pleasure  of  the 
prince,  but,  on  permanent  and  fixed  terms,  for 
life.  All  thes^  powers  of  magistracy,  revenue, 
and  law,  are  all  different,  consequently  not  dele- 
gated in  the  whole  to  any  one  person.  This  is 
the  provincial  constitution,  and  these  the  laws^ 
of  Bengal,  which  proves,  if  there  were  no  other 
proof,  by  the  division  of  the  functions  and 
authorities,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  state 
in  the  Mogul  Empire  did,  by  no  means,  delegate 
to  any  of  its  ofBcers  the  supreme  power  in  its 
fulness.  Whether  or  no  we  have  delegated  to 
Mr.  Hastings  the  supreme  power  of  King  and 
Parliament,  that  he  should  act  with  the  plenitude 
of  authority  of  the  British  legislature,  you  are  to 
judge. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  no  refuge  here.  Let  him 
run  from  law  to  law ;  let  him  fly  from  the  com- 
mon law,  and  the  sacred  institutions  of  the 
country,  in  which  he  was  bom  ;  let  him  fly  fix>m 
Acts  of  Parliament,  from  which  his  power  ori- 
ginated ;  let  him  plead  his  Ignorance  of  them» 
or  fly  in  the  face  of  them.  Will  he  fly  to  thjB 
Mahommedan  law  ? — ^that  condemns  him.  Will 
he  fly  to  the  high  Magistracy  of  Asia  to  defend 
taking  of  presents?  Pad  Sh&  and  the  Sultan 
would  condemn  him  to  a  cruel  death.  Will  he 
fly  to  the  Sophis,  to  the  laws  of  Persia,  or  to  the 
04  practice 
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practice  of  those  monarchs  ?  I  cannot  utter  the 
pains,  the  tortures,  that  would  be  inflicted  on 
him,  if  he  were  to  govern  there,  as  he  has  done 
in  a  British  province !  Let  him  fly  where  be 
will,  from  law  to  law; — ^law  (I  thank  God) 
meets  him  every  where,  and  enforced  too  by  the 
practice  of  the  most  impious  tyrants,  which  he 
quotes  as  if  it  would  justify  his  conduct.  I  would 
'  as  willingly  have  him  tried  by  the  law  of  the 
Khor&n,  or  the  institutes  of  Tamerlane,  as  on  the 
common  law,  or  statute  law,  of  this  kingdom. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the  Gent  A 
laws  justify  arbitrary  power ;  and,  if  he  finds 
any  sanctuary  there,  let  him  take  it,  with  the 
cow,  in  the  pagoda.  The  Gentiis  have  a  law, 
which  positively  proscribes  in  magistrates  any 
idea  of  will ; — a  law,  with  which,  or  rather  with 
extracts  of  it,  that  gentleman  himself  has  fur- 
nished us.  These  people  in  many  points  are 
governed  by  their  own  ancient  written  law, 
called  the  Shaster.  Its  intepreters  and  judges 
are  the  Pundits.  This  law  is  comprehensive, 
extending  to  all  the  concerns  of  life,  affording 
principles  and  maxims,  and  legal  theories,  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases,  drawn  from  the  sources  of 
natural  equity,  modified  by  their  institutions,  full 
of  refinement  and  subtilty  pf  distinction,  equa^ 
to  that  of  any  other  law,  and  has  the  grand  test 
of  all  law,  that,  wherever  it  has  prevailed,  the 

country 
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teuntry  has    been   populous,    flourishing    and 
happy. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  follow  him  where  you 
will, — let  him  have  eastern  or  western  law,  you 
find  every  where  arbitrary  power  and  peculation 
of  govemours  proscribed  and  horribly  punished: 
— more  so  than  I  should  ever  wish  to  punish 
any,  the  most  guilty,  human  creature.  And  if 
this  be  the  case,  as  I  hope  and  trust  it  has  been 
proved  to  your  Lordships,  that  there  is  law  in 
these  countries,  that  there  is  no  delegation  of 
power,  which  exempts  a  governour  from  the 
law,  then  I  say  at  any  rate  a  British  governour 
is  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  cannot  be 
justified  by  wicked  examples  and  profligate 
practices. 

But  another  thing,  which  he  says,  is,  that  he 
was  left  to  himself  to  govern  himself  by  his  own 
practice ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  had  taken  one 
bribe,  he  might  take  another; — ^when  he  had 
robbed  one  man  of  his  property,  he  might  rob 
another ;  when  he  had  imprisoned  one  man  ar- 
bitrarily, and  extorted  money  from  him,  he 
might  do  so  by  another.  He  resorts  at  first  to 
the  practice  of  barbarians  and  usurpers,  at  last 
he  comes  to  his  own.  Now,  if  your  Lordships 
will  try  him  by  sucif  maxims  and  principles,  he  is 
certainly  clear;  for  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt, 
that  there  is  nothing  he  has  practised  once» 

which 
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which  he  has  not  practised  again  j  and  then  the 
repetition  of  crimes  becomes  the  means  of  his 
indemnity. 

The  next  pleas  he  urges  are  not  so  much  in 
liar  of  the  ipripeachroent,  as  in  extenuation.  The 
first  are  to  be  laid  by  as  claims  to  be  miide  on 
Qiotion  for  arrest  of  judgment,  the  others  as  an 
extenuation  or  mitigation  of  his  fine.  He  says, 
imd  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  the  ministry  of  this 
country  have  great  legal  assistance;  commercial 
lights  of  the  greatest  comn^ercial  city  in  the 
WorM;  the  greatest  generals  and  officers  to 
guide  and  direct  them  in  military  afbirs: 
whereas  I,  poor  man,  was  sent  almost  a  school- 
boy from  England,  or  at  least  little  better  ;— 
sent  to  find  my  way  in  that  new  world  as  well  as 
I  could.  I  had  no  men  of  the  lawt  no  legal 
fus^istance,  to  supply  my  deficiencies.  At  Spiiiu 
gfim  kabebas  dam.  Had  he  not  the  Chief  Jus- 
tic^,  the  tamed  and  domesticated  Chief  Justice, 
who  waited  on  him  like  a  famihar  spirit,  whom 
he  takes  from  province  to  province,  his  amanu- 
ensis at  home,  his  postillion,  and  riding  express 
ahroad? 

Such  a  declaration  would  in  some  measure  suit 
persons,  who  had  acted  much  otherwise,  than 
Mr.  Hastings.  When  a  man  pleads  ignorance 
|n  justification  of  his  conduct,  it  ought  to  be  an 
fumble,  modest,  unpresumiug  ignorance; — an 

ignorance. 
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which  may  have  made  him  lax  and 
ttiBJd  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty ; — but  an  as- 
suming, rash,  presumptuous,  confident,  daring, 
desperate,  and  disobedient  ignorance  heightens 
every  crime,  that  it  accompanies.  Mr.  Hastings,  if 
through  ignorance  he  left  some  of  the  Company'^ 
orders  unexecuted,  because  he  did  not  under-* 
stand  them,  might  well  say,  /  was  an  ignorant 
maUj  and  these  things  were  above  my  capacity. 
But  when  he  understands  them,  and  when  he 
declares  he  will  not  obey  them  positively  and 
dogmatically; — when  he  says,  as  he  has  said,  and 
we  shall  prove  it,  that  he  never  succeeds  better 
Ikon  when  he  acts  in  an  utter  defiance  of  those  or^ 
ders^  and  sets  at  nought  the  laws  of  his  country; 
I  believe  this  will  not  be  thought  the  language 
of  an  ignorant  man.  But  I  beg  your  Lordships' 
pardon ;  it  is  the  language  of  an  ignorant  man  ; 
for  no  man,  who  was  not  full  of  a  bo|d,  deter« 
mined,  profligate  ignorance  could  ever  think  of 
such  a  system  of  defence.  He  quitted  West« 
minster  School  almost  a  boy.^  We  have  reason 
to  regret,  that  he  did  not  finish  his  education  in 
that  noble  seminary,  which  has  given  so  many 
luminaries  to  the  church,  and  ornaments  to  the 
state.  Greatly  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  he  did 
not  go  to  those  Universities,  [where  arbitrary 
power  will  I  hope  never  be  heard  of  j  but'  the 
true  principJi^  of  religion^  pf  liberty,  and  law^  will 

ever 
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ever  be  inculcated,]  instead  of  studying  in  the 
school  of  Cossim  Ally  Cawn. 

If  he  had  lived  with  us,  he  would  have  quoted 
the  examples  of  Cicero  in  his  government ;  he 
would  have  quoted  several  of  the  sacred  and 
holy  prophets,  and  made  them  his  example.  His 
want  of  learning,  profane  as  well  as  sacred,  re^ 
duces  him  to  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  every 
name  and  authority  of  barbarism,  tyranny,  and 
usurpation,  that  are  to  be  found;  and  from  these 
he  says,^ow  the  practice  of  one  part  ofAsta^  or 
other,  I  hcwe  taken  my  rule.  But  your  Lordships 
will  show  him,  that  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
the  same  law  of  nations  prevails  j  the  same 
principles  are  continually  resorted  to ;  and  the 
same  maxims  sacredly  held  and  strenuously 
maintained;  and,  however  disobeyed,  no  man 
suffers  from  the  breach  of  them,  who  does  not 
know  how  and  where  to  complain  of  that 
breach; — that  Asia  is  enlightened  in  that  re- 
spect as  well  as  Europe ;  but,  \S  it  were  totally 
blinded,  that  England  would  send  out  gover- 
nours  to  teach  them  better ;  and  that  he  must 
justify  himself  to  the  piety,  the  truth,  the  faith 
of  England ;  and  not  by  having  recourse  to  the 
cri(nes  and  criminals  of  other  countries,  to  the 
barbarous  tyranny  of  Asia,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

I  will  go  further  wUh  Mr.  Hastings,  and  ad- 
mit. 
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viiU  that,  if  there  be  a  boy  in  the  fourth  form  of 
Westminster  school,  or  any  school  in  England, 
who  does  not  know,  when  these  articles  are  read 
to  him,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross  and 
enormous  crimes,  he  may  have  the  shelter  of  his 
present  plea,  as  far  as  it  will  serve  him.  There 
are  none  of  us,  thank  God,  so  uninstructed,  who 
have  learned  our  catechisms  or  the  first  elements 
of  Christianity,  who  does  not  know,  that  such 
conduct  is  not  to  be  justified,  and  least  of  aU  by 
examples. 

There  is  another  topick  he  takes  up  more  se- 
riously, and  as  a  general  rebutter  to  the  charge; 
— says  he,  "  After  a  great  many  of  these  prac- 
**  tices,  with  which  I  am  charged.  Parliament 
**  appointed  me  to  my  trust,  and  consequently 
"  has  acquitted  me.'*  Has  it,  my  Lords  ?  I  am 
bold  to  say,  that  the  Commons  are  wholly  guilt* 
less  of  this  charge.  I  will  admit,  if  Parliament 
on  a  full  state  of  his  ofilences  before  theni^  and 
full  examination  of  those  offences,  had  appointed 
him  to  the  government,  that  then  the  pepple  of 
India  and  England  would  have  just  reason  to 
exclaim  against  so  flagitious  a  proceeding.  A 
sense  of  propriety  and  decorum  might  have 
restrained  us  from  prosecuting.  They^  might 
have  been  restrained  by  some  sort  of  decorum 
from  pursuing  him  criminally.  But  the  Com- 
mons stand  before .  your  Lordships  without 
ahame.    first/ in  their  name  we  solemnly  assure 

your 
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jour  Lordships,  that  we  had  not  in  our  parlia^ 
mentary  capacity,  (and  most  of  us — myself^  I  can 
day  surely,  heiard  very  little,  and  that  in  confused 
rumours,)  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  one  of 
the  acts  charged  upon  this  criminal  at  either  o( 
the  times  of  his  being  appointed  to  office;  and 
that  we  were  not  guilty  of  the  nefarious  act  of 
collusion  and  flagitious  breach  of  trust,  with 
which  he  presumes  obliquely  to  charge  ua;  but 
from  the  moment  we  knew  them,  we  never 
ceased  to  condemn  them  by  reports,  by  votes, 
by  resolutions;  and  that  we  admonished,  and 
declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  take  measures  for  his  recall ;  and 
when  frustrated  in  the  way  known  to  that 
Court  we  then  proceeded  to  an  inquiry.  Your 
Lordships  know,  whether  you  were  better 
informed.  We  are,  therefore,  neither  guilty  of 
the  precedent  crime  of  colluding  with  the  cri- 
minal, nor  the  subsequent  indecorum  of  pro- 
Mcuting  what  we  had  virtuidly  and  practically 
aj^proved. 

Secondly ;  several  of  his  worst  crimes  havA 
been  committed  since  the  last  parliamentary  re- 
newal of  his  trust,  as  appears  by  the  dates  in  the 
^hargie. 

But  I  believe,  my  Lords,  the  judges— judges 
to  others,  grave  and  weighty  councellors,  ^d  as^ 
flstants  to  your  Lordships,  will  not  on  reference 
isifert   to  your  Lordships,  which  God  forbid, 

and 
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nnd  we  cannot  conceive,  or  hardly  state  in  argu- 
ment, if  but  for  argument,  that  if  one  of  the 
judges  had  received  bribes  before  his  appoint- 
ment  to  an  higher  judiciary  office,  he  would  not 
still  be  open  to  prosecution. 

So  far  from  admitting  it  as  a  plea  in  bar,  we 
charge,  and  we  hope  your  Lordships  will  find  it 
an  extreme  aggravation  of  his  offences,  that  no 
favours  heaped  upon  him  could  make  him  grate- 
ful, no  renewed  and  repeated  trusts  could  make 
him  faithful  and  honest. 

We  have  now  gone  through  most  of  the 
general  topicks. 

But, — he  Is  not  responsible,  as  being  thanked 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  has  had  the  thanks 
and  approbation  of  t^e  India  Company  for  his 
services.  We  know  too  well  here,  I  trust  the 
world  knows,— -and  you  will  always  assert,  that 
a  pardon  from  the  crown  is  not  pleadable  here, 
that  it  cannot  bar  the  impeachment  of  the  Com- 
mons; much  Jess  a  pardon  of  the  £ak  India 
Company,  though  it  may  involve  them  in  guilty 
which  might  induce  us  to  punish  them  for  such 
a  pardon.  If  any  corporation  by  collusion  with 
criminals  refuse  to  do  their  duty  in  coercing 
them,  the  magistrates  are  ianswerable. 

It  is  the  use,  virttie,  and  efficacy  of  parlia- 
mentary judicial  procedure,  that  it  puts  an  end 
to  this  dominion  of  faction,  intrigue,  cabal,  and 

clandestine 
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clande&^tine  intelligences*  The  acts  of  men  are 
put  to  their  proper  test,  and  the  works  of  dark- 
ness tried  in  the  face  of  day — not  the  corrupted 
opinions  of  others  on  them,  but  their  own  in* 
trinsick  merits.  We  charge  it  as  his  crime,  that 
he  bribed, the  Court  of  Directors  to  thank  him 
for  what  they  had  condemned  as  breaches  of  his 
duty. 

The  East  India  Company,  it  is  true,  have 
thanked  him.  They  ought  not  to  have  done  it ; 
and  it  is  a  reflection  upon  their  character,  that 
they  did  it  But  the  Directors  praise  him  in 
the  gross,  after  having  condemned  each  act  in 
detail.  His  actions  are  aJl^  every  one,  censured 
one  by  one,  as  they  arise.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  one  transaction,  few  there  are,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  whole  body  of  that  succession  of  crimes  now 
brought  before  you  for  your  judgment,  in  which 
the  India  Company  have  not  censured  him* 
Nay,  in  one  instance  he  pleads  their  censure  in 
bar  of  this  trial ;  *  for  he  says  **  In  that  censure 
I  have  already  received  my  punishment."  If, 
for  any  other  reasons,  they  come  and  say,  "  We 
thank  you  Sir,  for  ail  your  services :"  To  that 
I  answer,  yes ;  and  /  would  thank  him  for  his 
services  too,  if  I  knew  them.  But  /do  not ; — 
perhaps  they  do.     Let  them  thank  him  for  those 

services. 
f^^i^^a^^^  •  *  ■    ii       ■■■■■■         ■    .       I  ' 

^  See  Mr.  Haetinga'a  answer  to  the  first  charge. 
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services.  I  am  ordered  to  prosecute  him  for 
these  crkiies.  Here  therefore  we  are  on  a  ba-^ 
lanoe  with  the  India  Company ;  and  your  Lordr 
ships  may  perhaps  think  it  some  adctition  to  his 
crimes,' that  he  has  found  means  to  obtain  the 
thanks  of  the  India  Company  for  the  whole  of 
his  conduct,  at  the  same  time  that  tiieir  records 
are  full  of  constant^  uniform,  particular  censure 
and  reprobation  of  every  one  of  those  acts,  for 
which  he  now  stands  accused. 

He  says^  there,  is  the  testimony  of  Indian 
Princes  in  his  fiivour.  But  do  wenot  know  how 
seals  are  obtained  in  that  country?  do  we  not 
know',  how  those  princes  are  imposed  upon  ?  do 
we  not  know  the  subjection  and-thraldoib,  in 
which  they  are  held,  and  that  they  are  obliged 
to  return  thanks  for  the  ^sufferings,  'iifrhich  they 
have  felt  ?  I  bdieve  your  Lordships  will  thinks 
that  theiie  is  noi,  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
princes,  a  more  dreadful  thing,  that  can  be  said 
<^  them,  than  that  he  has  obtaiiied  their  thanks* . 

I  understand  he  has  obtained  the  thanks  of 
the  miserable  princesses  of  Oude,  whom  he  has 
cruelly  imprisoned,  whose  treasure  he  has  seized, 
and  whose  eunuchs  he  has  tortured.  * 

They  thank  him  for  going  away.   They  thank 
.     '  ^  him 


*  A  Latju  sentence,  which  was  quoted  h^re,  is  omitted  in  the 
MS.  of  the  short-hand  writer.    Ed.       ' 
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him  for  leaTing  them  the  smaUeat  trifle  of  their 
subsistence ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  if  he  wanted 
a  hundred  more  {mnegyricks,  provided  he  never 
came  again  among  thenit  he  might  hav«  them. 
I  underMand,  diat  Mahdajee  Scmdia  haa  nada 
his  panegyrick  too.  Mahdigee  Scmdia  has  not 
amde  his  panegyrick  for  nothing )  ffar,  if  jour 
LonUiipi  will  suffer  lum  to  enter  into  auch  n 
joitUkatioo,  we  shall  prove,  that  he  haa  sacri- 
ficed the  dignify  of  tlw  oountryt  and  the  interests 
of  all  its  alliesi  to  liiat  prince.  We  appear  here 
ndtherwith  panegyrick,  nor  with  satire  i  it  is 
for  sttlntantial  .crimes  we  hring  him  before  you^ 
and  amongst  otfiflrs  for  ctvdUy  udng  persons  of 
the  hi^tst  rank  and  oonsidemtioa  in  India; 
nndf  when  we  prcAns  he  has  4»ieUy  injured  them, 
you  will  dnnk  the  pmiegyricks either  gxoarfor* 
genes,  or  aaoat  miserable  aggravationa  of  hit 
ofibnces,  since  they  show  the  al^ect  and  dreadfol 
states  into  which  he  has  driven  those  people. 
Fot,  let  it  be  prared,  that  I  have  cruelly  raU>ed 
and  maltreated  any  persons,  if  I  produce  a  cer- 
(tflcate  firotn  tbcm  6f  my  good  behainourt  woilld 
lit  not  be  a  corroborativia  proof  of  dm  teeranrt 
into  which  those  penms  are  thrown  by  my 
miscondoct? 

My  Lords,  these  are,  I  believe,  the  general 
grounds  of  our  charge — I  have  now  dosed  com- 
pletely* and  I  hope,  to  your  Lordships^  satisfoc- 

tion, 


tiM^  the  whole  body  of  history,  of  which  I 
wished  to  put  your  Lordships  in  possession. 
I  do  not  mean,  that  many  of  your  Lordsh^ 
may  not  have  known  it  more  perfectly  by  your 
own  previous  inquiries;  but  bringing  to  your 
remembraiioe  the  state  of  the  cjrcuttstances  of 
the  persons,  with  whom  he  acted,  the  persons 
and  power  he  has  abused, — I  have  gone  to  the 
priocipleB  he  mamtains*  the  precedents  he 
quotes,  the  kws  and  authorities,  which  he  refuses 
to  abtde  by,  and  those,  im  whidi  he  relies  ;  and 
at  last  I  have  refuted  ail  those  pleas  in  barj  on 
which  he  depends,  and  £r  the  eftct  of  which 
he  presmiffis  on  the  indulgence  aand  patience  of 
this  country,  or  on  the  comiptioii  of  some  per- 
sons in  it.  And  here  I  dose  what  I  had  to  say 
upon  this  eufageot ;  wilting  and  hoping,  thati 
when  I  open  before  your  Lordships  the  case 
more  particularly,  so  as  to  state  rather  a  plan  of 
the  proceeding,  than  the  direct  proof  of  the 
crimes,  your  Lordships  will  hear  me  with  the 
same  goodness  and  indulgence  I  have  hitherto 
experienced ;  that  you  will  consider,  if  I  have 
detained  you  long,  it  was  not^^ith  a  view  of  ex- 
hausting my  own  strength,  or  putting  your 
patience  to  too  severe  a  trial;  but  from  the  sense 
I  feel,  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
compticated  caiise»  that  was  ever  brought  before 
any  faomaa  tribimal.    Therefore  I  Wat  res<4ved 

p2  to 
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to  bring  the  whole  substantiaUy  befbre  you# 
And  now,  if  your  Lordships  will  pemiitme,  I 
will  state  the  method  of  my  future  proceeding 
and. the  future  proceeding  of  the  gefitlemen 
assisting  me.  .  '  . 

I  mean  first  to  bring  before  you  the  trimes  a§ 
they  are  classed,  and  are  of  the  same  species  and 
genu^;  and  how  they  mutually  arose  from  one 
another.  I  shall  first  show,  that  Mr.  Hastings*^ 
crimes  had  root  in  that,  which  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  1  mean  avarice ;  that  avarice  and  rapacity 
were  the  groundwork  and  foundation  of  all  his 
odiervitioussystem^  that  he  showed  it  in  setting 
to  sale  the  native  government  of  the  country ; 
in  setting  to  sale  tbe  whole  landed  interest  of  the 
country;  in  setting  to 'sale  the  British  govern- 
ment and  his  own  fellow. servants  to  the  basest 
and  wickedest  of  mankind.  I  shall  then  show 
your  Lordships,  that  when,  in  consequence  of 
such  a  body  of  corruption  and  peculation,  he 
justly  dreaded  the  indignation  of  his  countr)% 
and  the  vengeance  of  its  laws,  in  order  to  raise 
himself  a  faction  embodied  by  the  same  guilt 
and  rewarded  in  (he  same  manner,  he  has,  with 
a  most  abandoned  profbsion,  thrown  away  the 
revenues  of  the  country  to  form  such  a  faction 
here. 

I  shall  next  show  your  Lordships,  that,  having 
exhMSted  the  resources  of  .  the  Conspany,  and 

brought 
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brought  it  tD  exti^me  diffik^idtieft^thmy  he  has 
looked  to  his  eJttemal  ^espurqes,  as  he  c^  thein«. 
He  has  gone  ^up  into  the  ootMatiy,  I  will  show, 
that  he  has  plundered,  or  attempted  to  plunder, 
ev^y  person  d^epdent  uppn,  connected,  or  alUed 
with  this  country. 

liV^e  shall  afterwards  show  what  infinite  mis* 
chief  has  followed  in  the  case  of  Benares,  upon 
which  he  first  laid  bis  .hands;  next,  in  the  case 
of  the  Begums  of  Oude. 

We  shall  then  lay  before  you  the -profligate 
system,  by  which  he'  endeavoured  to  oppress 
that  country,  Srst  by  residents,  next  by  spies 
under  the  name  of  British  Ageqte;  and  lastly, 
that,  pursuing  his  way  up  to  the  mountains,  he 
has  found  out  on^  miserable  chi^f,  whose  c^rimes 
were  the  prosperity  of  his  country ;  that  him  he 
endeavoured  to  torture  and  destroy,  I  do  not 
mean  in  hb;  bpdy,  but  by  exhausting,  the  trea* 
sures,  which  he  kept  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people. 

.  In  short,  having  sho^  your  Lordships,  that 
nq:  man,  who  is  in  his  power,  is  safe; from  his 
arbitrary  will ;  that  no  man,  within  or  without, 
friend,  ally,  rivals  has  been  safe  from  him;  hav- 
ing brought  it  to  this  point — ^if  I  am  not  able  in 
my  own  person  immediately  to  go  up  into  the 
country,  and  show  the  ramifications  of  the  system 
(I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  be  spared  to  take  my 
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part  in  pursuing  him  through  both,  if  I  am  not) 
I  Shan  go  at  leaat  to  thfe  root  of  it  j  and  some 
other  gentleman,  with  a  thousiMid  times  more 
ability  thai*  I  possess,  will  take  up  each  separate 
part  in  its  proper  order.  And  I  bdieve  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  managers,  that  one  (^  them  shaD, 
as  soon  as  possible^  begin  with  the  affiur  of 
Benares. 

The  point  I  liow  mean  first  to  bring  before 
your  Lordships  is  the  corruption  of  Mr.  Hastily, 
his  system  of  peculation  and  bribery;  and  to 
show  y6ur  Lordships  the  horrible  consequences, 
which  resulted  from  it :  for,  at  first  sight,  bribery 
and  peculation  do  not  seem  to  be  so  horrid 
amattar;  theymayseem  to  be  only  the  transfer- 
ling  a  little  money  out  of  one  pocket  into 
another)  but  I  shall  show,  that  by  such  a  system 
of  bribery  the  country  is  undone. 

I  shall  inform  your  Lordships  in  the  best  man<» 
ner  1  can,  and  i^rwards  submit  tfie  whole,  as 
I  do  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  with  an  easy  and 
assured  security,  to  that  justice,  which  is  the 
security  for  all  the  other  justice  in  the  kingdom. 
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OF 

WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ, 

FIFTH  DAY,  I7fii  FEBRUARY  ITW. 

(MR.  BUEKE.) 
MY  LORDS, 

npHE  GmtlemeD|  who  are  ajipointed  by  the 
^  ConHBOO^  to  HMmigtt  this  prosecution,  have^ 
dJMcted  iqe  to  infoim  jour  Lord6hJ{»»  that  the/ 
ha^e  veiy  cartf&dlj  and  attentively  weighed  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject*  whidi  they  brk^ 
before  you,  with  the  timer  which  the  nature  and 
circniMtanffea  of  affidra  allow  for  their  conduct- 
ing it* 

My  Lordly  on  that  oooi|>ariaon  they  are  vety 
i^Pfurdienaive,  that»  if  I  ahould  go  veiy  largely 
into  a  pretiminary  exptanation  c^  the  several 
mattwis  in  charge,  it  might  be  to  the  prejudice 
4^  an  early  trial  <^  the  substantial  merits  of  each 
article.  We  have  wei^^ed  and  considered  this 
maturely.  We  have  compared  exactly  the  time 
with  the  matter,  and  we  have  found,  that  we  are 
obligied  to  d»,  as  all  men  most  dO|  who  would 
manage  their  a£bia  practicably,  to  make  our 
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opinion  of  what  might  be  most  advantageous  to 

the  business  conform  to  the  time,  that  is  left  to 

perform  it  in.    Wf  must;  al  all  men  must,  submit 

affidrs  to  time,  and  not  think  of  making  time 

conform  to  our  wishes :  and  therefore,  my  Lords, 

I  very  wUtingly  fall  in  with  the  inclinations  of 

the  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  have,  the  honour  to 

act,  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  close  %hting9 

and  to  grapple  immediately  and  directly  with  the 

corruptions  of   India;    to  bring  before    your 

Lordships    the   direct    articles;    to  apply  the 

ervidence  to  the  articles,  and  to  bring  the  matter 

forward  for  yonr  Lordships'   dedsidn  in  that 

manner,  which  the  confidence  We  have  in  the 

justice  of  our  cause  demands  from  the  Ck>mnlon8 

of  Great  Britain. 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  opinions  of.  those, 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  and  in  their 
opinions  I  readily  acquiesce.  For  I  am  farfrom 
wishing  to  waste  any  of  your  Lordships'  time 
upon  any  matter  merely  through  any  opinion 
I  have  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  when  at  the 
same  time  I  find,  that  in  the  opinion  of  others 
it  might  militate  against  the  production  of  its  ^ 
full,  proper,  and  (if  I  may  so  say)  its  immediate 
efiect. 

It  was  my  (design  to  class  the^  crimes  of  the 
late  Governour  of  Bengal— ta  show  their  mutual 
bearings— how  ithey  were,  mutually  akled.  and 

grew 


grew  and  were  formed  Oat  of  each  other.  I  pro* 
posed  first  of  all  to  show  your  Lordships,  that 
they  have  their  root  in  thaEtf  which  is  tiie  origin 
of  all  evil,  avarice  ju^  rapacity— to  show  how 
that  led  to  prodigality  of  the  pubh'ck  monry — 
and  how  prodigality  of  die  puhlick  money  by 
wastmg  the  treasures  of  the  East  India  G^mpary 
furnished  an  excuse  to  the  Govemour  General  to 
break  its  faith,  to  violate  aU  its  moat  solemn 
engagements,  and  to  fiill  with  a  'hand  of  stem, 
ferocious,  and  unrelenting  rq»city.  upon  all<  die 
allies  and  dependaqcies  of  the '  Comjiany.  But 
I  shall  be  obliged  inx  some  measure  to  abri^g^ 
this  plan ;  and  as  your  Lord^ps  aJnady  poe* 
sess,  from  idiat.  I  had  the  honouc  to  state  on 
Saturday,  a  geiiieral  view  of  tlus^mAttei:,  you  will, 
be  in  a  condition  to  pprsue  it  when  the  several 
article  are  presa&ted. 

.  My  Lords,  I  have  to  state  to-day  the.  roQt  of 
ail  these  miademeanors — ^namely,  the.  pecuniary 
corruption  and  avarice,  which  gave  fisQ  and  pri* 
mary  motion  to  all  the  rest  of  the  delinquencies, 
charged  to  be  committed  by  the  Gfovemour 
General. 

My  Lords,  pecuniary.  corm^Qn.  forais;  not 
only,  as  your  Lordships  will,  observe  in  the 
charges  before  you,  an  artide  pf  dmqffe  by.it* 
self,  bnt  likewise  so  intermixes,  wttlnthei  whole, 
that  it  is  necessary  to.  give,  inthe  beat  maimer 

I  am 
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I  am  ablet  a  hisixiry  oi  that  ixmtxpt  Bygtem^ 
which  brought  on  all  the  subaequent  acts  of 
conmptioiL  I  will  venture  to  say»  tha«isno 
one  act>  in  which  tyrBoajf  malice,  cruelty,  and 
of^Mressfton  can  be  diarged,  that  does  not  at  the 
same  time  carry  evident  marks  of  pecuniary 
corruption* 

I  stated  to  your  Lordships  on  Saturday  last 
the  principtes,  npen  which  Mn  Hastings  go* 
veroed  hisconduct  in  India,  and  upon  whidi  he 
grounds  his  defence.  These  may  all  be  reduced 
to  one  short  wortdU  arlitrarjf  pernor.  My  Lords, 
if  Mr..  Hastings  had  contended,  as  other  men 
have  often  done,  that  the  system  of  government^ 
which  he  patroaises,  and  on  whidi  he  acted,  was 
a  systmi.  tmidtng  on  tlie  whole  to  the  blesstog 
aasd  benefit  of  mankind,  possibly  something 
might  be  said  for  him  for  setttag  iq»  so  wild,  ab- 
surd, irrational,  and  wicked  a  system.  Some- 
thing m%^  be  said  to  qualify  the  act  iram  the 
intention ;  but  it  is  singular  in  this  man,  that, 
at  the  time  he  tells  you  he  acted  on  the  prin-^ 
dples  of  arbitrary  power,  betakes  care  to  infium 
you,  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  consequences. 
Mr.  HsBtings  fMesow,  that  the  consequences  of 
this  system  was  corruption.  An  arbitiary  sya> 
tern  indeed  must  always  be  a  oormpt  one.  My 
Lords,  there  XKna  was  a.  man,  who  thoni^t  he 
bid  BO  kwbuihisowiiwilly  who  did  aot  soea. 

findf 
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find,  IbMt  he  had  no  end  but  his  ofwn  profit. 
ComiptioEi  and  aifaitcaiy  pover  are  of  natural 
unequivocal  generation,  necessarily  producing 
one  abother.  Mr.  Hastings  foresees  the  abusive 
and  oorrapt  consequences^  and  then  he  justifies 
hia  conduct  upon  the  necessities  of  that  systenu 
These  are  things,  which  are  new  in  the  world  f 
for  there  never  was  a  man,  I  bebeve,  who  con- 
tended for  aifoitntry  powtt  (and  there  have  been 
persons  wicked  and  foolish  enough  to  contend 
iix  it)  that  did  not  pretend,  either  that  the  sya- 
tem  was  good  in  itself,  or  that  by  iheir  conduct 
ftiey  had  mitigated  or  had  purified  it ;  and  that 
the  poison  by  passing  through  tiietr  consdtntioii 
had  acquired  sslntary  properties.  But  if  you 
look  at  Ins  defenoe  before  the  House  of  Com* 
mom,  you  wiU  see,  that  that  very  ^pstem,  upoft 
winch  he  governed,  and  under  which  he  now 
justifies  hffi  actions,  did  appear  to  himself  a  sys« 
tem  pn^aat  with  a  tbousanfl  evils  and  a  thou- 
sand mischiefs. 

The  next  thing,  that  is  reinarkable  and  sin- 
gular in  the  {Mrinciples.  up<m  ^9Adch  the  Ooveiv 
near  General  acted,  is,  that  when  he  is  engaged 
in  a  vitious  system,  which  dearly  leads  to  evtt 
consequences^  he  thinks  himself  bound  torea» 
fee  all  file  evil  consequences  involved  in  that 
^«tem.  AD  other  aien  have  taken  a  directly 
eontrary  course}  they  have  said,  I  have  beett 
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engaged  in  an.  evil  syfAem^:  that'  led  indeed  to 
miscliievous  consequences^,  but  I  have  taken  care 
by  my  own  virtues  to  prevent  the  evik  of  the 
systenit  under  which  I  acted. 

We  say  then,  not  only  tint  he  governed  ^arbi* 
trarily»  but  corruptly,  that  is  to  say,  that  he.  was 
a  gtver.and:receiver  of  bribes,  and  fbrmeda  system 
forthe  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving.them.  We 
wish  your  Lordships  distinctly  to  consider,  that 
he  did  not  only  give  and  receive  bribes  acci- 
dentally, asithappened  without  any  system  :and 
design,  merely  as  the  c^prtunity  or  momeptary 
temptation  of  profit  urged  him  to  it,  but  that  he 
has  formed  plaas.and  systems  of  government 
for  the  very  pmpose  of  accumu^tittg  bribes  and 
presents  to  himself.  This. system  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's government  is.  such  a  one,  I  believe,  as 
the.  Britiah  nation  in  particular  will  disown  ;-  for 
I  will;  venture  to  say,  itbat,  if  there  is  any  one 
tbipgt  which  distiaguidies  this  nation  eminentiy 
above  another,  it  is,  that  in  its  offices  at  home, 
both  judicial  and  in;  the  state,  there  is  less  sus- 
picion of  pecuniary  corruption  attaching  to  them, 
than  to  apy  Similiar  offices  in  any  part  of  the 
glpbe,  of  that  bavie^  existed  at  any  time ;  so  that 
he,  who  would  set  op  a  system,  of  corruption^ 
and  atteoipt  to;  justify  it  upoa  tlie  priBciple  of 
utility,  that  map  is  s(aipiog  not  only  the.qfiture 
and  character  of  office^  but  tba^  whidb  is  the 

peculiar 
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peonliar  glory  of  the  o£Scial  and  judicial  charac- 
ter of  this  country ; .  and  therefore  in  this  House, 
which  is  eminently  the  guardian  of  the  purity  of 
all  the  offices  of  this  kingdom,  he  ought  to  be 
called  eminently  and  peculiarly  to  account* 
There  are  many  things  undoubtedly  in  crimes, 
which  make  them  fiightiul  and  odious ;  but  bri-> 
bery,  filthy  hands,  a  chief,  govemour  of  a  great 
empire  receiving  bribes  from  poor  miserable  in-i 
digent  people  this  is  what  makes  government 
itself  base,  contemptible  and  odious,  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind* 

My  Lords,  it  is  certain,  that  even  tyminy 
itself  may  find  some  specious  colour,  and  appear 
as  more  severe  and  rigid  execution  of  justice. 
Religious/persecution  may  shield  .itself  under 
the  guise  of  a  mistaken,  and  Qver*zealous  piety* 
Conquest  may  cover  its  baldness  with  its  own 
laurels,  and.the  ambition. of  the  conqueror  may 
be  hid  in  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  under 
a  veil  of  benevolence  jand  make .  him  imagine 
he  is  bringing  temporary  desolation  upon  a  conn* 
tiy,  only  to  promote  its  ultimatis  advantage  and 
his.  own  g^ory.  But  in  the  principles  of  that 
govermmr,  who  makes  nothiAg  but  money  his 
object,  there  can  be  i^othing  of  this.  There 
are. here  none  of  those  specious  delusions^  that 
look  like  virtues,  .tp  veil  either  tha  governed  or 
the  goyemour.   .  If  yoU  look  i  at .  Mr»  Hastings's 

merits. 
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merits,  as  he  calk  them,  what  are  they  ?  did  he 
» improve  the  internal  state  of  the  government  by 
great  reforms?  No  such  thing:  or  by  a  wise 
and  inoomipt  administration  of  justice  ?  No.— ^ 
Has  he  enlai^red  the  boundary  of  our  govern* 
ment?  No;  there  are  but  too  strong  prooA  of 
his  lessening  it  But  his  pretensions  to  merit 
are,  that  he  squeezed  more  money  out  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  than  other  persons 
eoold  have  done,  money  got  by  oppression,  vio« 
Imoe^  extortion  from  the  poor,  or  the  heavy 
hand  of  power  upon  the  rich  and  great 

These  are  his  merits.  What  we  dliaige  as  his 
demerits  are  ali  of  the  same  nature ;  for  though 
there  is  undoubtedly  oppresaon,  breach  of  fidth, 
cruelty,  perfidy,  charged  upon  him,  yet  the 
ffetit  ruling  principle  of  the  whde,  and  that, 
fihom  which  you  can  never  have  an  act  fbee,  is 
mon^ — ^it  is  the  vice  of  base  avarice,  which 
never  is,  nor  ever  appears  even  to  the  preju-* 
dices  of  mankind  to  be,  any  thing  like  a  virtue. 
Our  desire  of  acquiring  sovereignty  in  India 
undoubtedly  originated  first  in  ideu  of  9a£Bty 
and  necessity ;  its  next  stc^  was  a  step  aff  am« 
bition.  That  ambition,  as  generally  hi^pens  in 
conquest,  was  followed  by  gains  of  money;  bat 
i^rwards  there  was  no  mixture  at  all  $  it  was, 
during  Mr,  Hastings's  time,  altogether  a  biisi* 
neSB  of  money.    If  he  has  extirpated  a  natkm, 

IwiU 
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I  win  not  say  wkether  properly  or  improperiy^ 
it  is  because  (says  he)  you  have  all  the  benefit . 
of  ccmquest  without  expense^  you  have  got 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  you 
may  leave  diem  to  be  governed  by  whom,  and 
as  they  will.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
princq>le8  cX  conquerors.  If  he  has  at  any  time 
taken  any  money  from  the  dependencies  of  the. 
Company,  he  does  not  pretend,  that  it  was  ob» 
tained  from  their  zeal  and  affection  to  our  cause, 
or  that  it  made  their  submission  more  oompletet 
very  &r  ftom  it  He  says,  they  ought  to  be 
independeot^  and  all,  that  you  have  to  do,  is  to 
squeeze  money  fix>m  them.  In  short,  iboaey  is 
the  b^nnin^  the  middle,  and  the  end  of 
every  kind  of  act  done  by  Mr*  Hastings^^pre-* 
tendedly  for  the  Company,  but  reaUy  for  bim* 
self. 

Having  said  so  mudi  about  the  origin,  the 
first  principle  both  of  tbal^  which  he  mak6s  his 
merit,  and  which  we  charge  aa  his  demerit  $  tiie 
iiet:t  step-  is,  that  I  should  lay  open  to  your 
Ix>rdships,  as  clearly  as  I  oan,  what  the  sense 
of  his  employers,  the  East  India  Company,  and 
what  the  sense  of  the  Legislature  itself  has  been 
upon  those  mierits  and  demerits  of  itioney. 

My  Lords,  the  Company  knowing,  that  these 
money  transactions  were  likely  to  subf  ert  that 
csiipjre,  which  was  first  estat^ttfaed  upon  them, 

did 
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did  in  the  year  1765,  send  out  a  body  of  thie 
strongest  and  most  solemn  covenants  to  tlieir 
servants,  that  they  shoald  take  no  presents  from 
the  country  povrers  under  any  name  or  de- 
scription, except  those  things,  which  were 
pubhckly  and  openly  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
Company,  namely  territories^  or  sums  of  money; 
which  might  be  obtained  by  treaty.  They  dfs- 
languished  such  presents,  as  were  taken  from 
any-  persona  priviEitely  and  unknown  to  them, 
and  without  their  authority,  from  subsidies ;  and 
that  this  is  the  true  nature  and  construction  of 
their  order,  I  shall  contend,'  and  explain  after! 
wards  to  your  Lordships.  They  have  said^ 
nothmg  shall  be  taken  for  their  private  use ;  for 
though  in  thtt  aAd  in  every  state  there  may  be 
snhsidiary  treaties,  by  which  sums  of  money 
may  be  received,  yet  they  forbid  their  servants^ 
theic  govemours,  wiiatever  ap|)licatioh  they 
might  pretend  to  make  of  them,  to  receive,  un- 
der ^ny  other  name  or  pretence,  more  than 
a  certain  marked  simple  sum  of  money,  and  this 
not  without  the  consent  aqd  permission  of  the 
presidency,,  to  which  they  b6lopg.  This  is  the 
aubsltance,  the  prlndpfe^  and  the  spirit  of 
the  coyenants».and  will  show  your  Lordships  how 
i^i^otad  an  evil  this  of  bribeiy  and  presents  was 
judged  to' be.. 

Whan  th^seooveoMtsrarriwd  in  India,  the 

servants 
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servants  refused  at  first  to  execute  them ;  and 
mispended  the  execution  of  them)  till  they  had 
enriched  themselves  with  presents.  Eleven 
months  elapsed,  and  it  was  not  till  Lord  Cllve 
reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  that  the 
covenants  were  executed ;  and  they  were,  not 
executed  then  without  some  degree  of  force. 
Soon  afterwards  the  treaty  was  made  with  the 
country  powers, 'by  which  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  was 
re-established  in  the  province  of  Oude,  and  paid 
a  sum  :of  ^00,000/.  to  the  Company  for  it.  It 
was  a  piiblick  payment,  and  there  was  not  a  sus-  • 
picion,  that  a  single  shilling  of  private  emolu- 
ment attended  it.  But  whether  Mr.  Hastings 
had  the  example  of  others  or  not,  their  example 
could  not  justify  his  briberies.  He  was  sent 
there  to  put  an  end  to  all  those  examples.  The 
Company  did  expressly  vest  him  with  that 
power.  They  declared  at  that  time,  that  the 
whole  of  their  service  was  totally  corrupted  by 
bribes  and  presents,  and  by  extravagance  and 
luxury,  which  partly  gave  rise  to  them;!  and 
these  in  their  turn  enabled  them  to  pursue. those 
excesses.  They  not  only  reposed  trust  in  the 
int^rity  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  reposed  trust  in 
his  remarkable  frugality  and  order  in  his  affairs, 
which  they  considered  as  things,  that  distin- 
guished his  character.  But  in  his  defence  we 
have  him  quite  in  another  character,  no  loi^r 
Vol-  Xin.  Q  the 
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the  frugal  attentive  servant  bted  to  busiiiMik 
bred  to  bookrkeeping^  as  all  the  Compan/s  ses> 
vants  are }  be  now  knows  nothing  of  his  own 
Affiurst  knows  not  whether  he  is  rich  or  poM** 
knows  not  what  he  has  in  ihe  world.  Nay, 
|>eople  are  brought  forward  to  say»  that  they 
know  better  than  he  does  what  his  affiurs  are. 
He  is  not  like  a  careful  man  bred  in  a  counttng'- 
honse»  and  by  the  Director  put  into  an  office  of 
the  highest  trust  on  account  of  the  regularity  of 
his  afiairs ;  he  is  like  one  buriedin  the  contem* 
^lation  of  the  stars,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
4hings  in  this  world.  It  was  then  on  account  of 
an  idea  of  his  great  integrity,  that  the  Compaay 
put  him  into  this  situation.  Since  that  he  has 
thought  proper  to  justify  himself,  not  by  clearing 
himself  of  receiving  bribes,  but  by  saying,  that 
no  bad  consequences  resulted  from  it,  and  that, 
if  any  such  evil  consequences  did  arise  from  it, 
they  arose  rather  from  his  inattention  to  mmiey 
than  from  his  desire  of  acquiring  it* 

I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships  the  nature  of 
the  covenants^  which  the  East  India  Company 
sent  out.  Afterwards,  when  they  found  their 
servants  had  refused  to  execute  these  coven«it8» 
they  not  only  very  severely  reprehended  evM 
a  moment's  delay  in  their  execution,  and 
threatened  the  exacting  the  most  strict  and 
x^orous  pexformanoe  of  them,  but  they  tent 
^  .aconunisiion 


%  commi^ian  to  enforce  the  observance  of  tliem 
^  more  stronglj ;  and  tfaat  commission  had  it  spe* 
dally  in  charge  never  to  receive  presents^ 
They  never  sent  out  a  person  to  India  withont 
recognising  the  grievance,  and  without  ordering^ 
that  presents  should  not  be  received,  as  the  main 
fundam^ifal  part  of  their  duty,  and  upon  which 
all  the  rest  depended,  as  it  certainly  must :  for 
persona  at  the  head  of  Government  should  not 
encourage  that  by  example,  which  they  ought 
by  precept,  authority  and  force,  to  restrain  in  all 
below  thenu  That  commission  failing,  anothef 
commission  was  preparing  to  be  sent  out  with 
the  same  instructions,  when  an  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  took  it  up:  and  that  Act,  which  gave 
Mr.  Hastings  power,  did  mould  in  the  very  first 
stamina  of  his  power  this  principle  in  words  the 
most  clear  and  -forcible,  that  an  Act  of  Patlia^ 
medt  could  possibly  devise  upon  the  subjects 
And  that  Act  was  made  riot  only  upon  a  g^efalt 
knowledge  of  the  grievance,  but  your  Lordships 
win  see  in  the  Reports  of  that  time,  that  Partia-» 
ment  had  directly  in  view  before  them  the  whold 
of  thfit  monstrous  head  of  corruption  under  the 
name  of  presents,  and  ail  the  monstrous  conse^ 
quences,  that  followed  it. 

Now,  my  Lords,  every  office  of  trust,  in  its 
very  nature,  forbids  the  receipt  of  bribesl  Bui 
Mr.  Hastings  was  forbidden  it,  first,  by  his 
official  situation;  next  by  covenant  j  and  lastly 

q2  by 
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by  Act  of  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  by  all  tho 
thingSf  that  bind  mankind,  or  that  can  bind 
them,— first,  moral  obligation  inherent  in  the 
duty  of  their  office ;  next,^the  positive  injunctions 
of  the  legislature  of  the  country;  and  lastly, 
a  man's  own  private,  particular,  voluntary  act 
and  covenant.  These  three,  the  great  and  only 
obligations,  that  bind  mankind,  all  united  in  the 
focus  of  this  single  point — that  they  should  take 
no  presents. 

I  am  to  mark  to  your  Lordships,  that  this  law 
and  this  covenant  did  consider  indirect  ways  of 
taking  presents — taking  them  by  others,  and 
such  like, — directly  in  the  very  same  light  as 
they  considered  taking  them  by  themselves.  It 
is  perhaps  a  much  more  dangerous  way,  because 
it  adds  to  the  crime  a  fabe  prevaricating  mode 
of  concealing  it,  and  makes  it  much  more  mis- 
chievous by  admitting  others  into  the  partici* 
pation  of  it.  Mr.  Hastings  has  said,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  general  complaints  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
that  he  is  made  answerable  for  the  acts  of  other 
men.  It  is  a  thing  inherent  in  the  nature  of  his 
situation*  All  those,  who  enjoy  a  great  super-* 
intending  trust,  which  is  to  regulate  the  whole 
afiairs  of  an  empire,  are  responsible  for  the  acts 
and  conduct  of  other  men,  so  far  as  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  appointing  them,  or  holding 
them  in  their  places,  or  having  any  sort  of  in* 
spection  into  their  conduct. 

But 
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*  Butwhen  a  governour  presumes  to  remove  from 
their  situation^  those  persons,  whom  the  publick 
aathority  and  sanction  of  the  Company  have 
appointed,  and  obtrudes  upon  them  by  violence 
other  persons,  superseding  the  orders  of  his  mas- 
ters, he  becomes  doubly  responsible  for  their 
conduct  If  the  persons  he  names  should  be  of 
notorious  evil  character  and  evil  principles,  and 
if  this  should  be  perfectly  known  to  himself,  and 
of  publick  notoriety  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  thett 
another  strong  responsibility  attaches  on  him  for 
the  acts  of  those  persons. 

Govemours,  we  know  very  well,  cannot  with 
their  own  hands  be  continually  receiving  bribea; 
for  then  they  must  have  as  many  hands,  as  one 
of  the  idols  in  an  Indian  temple,  in  order  to  re** 
ceive  all  the  bribes,  which  a  governour  general 
may  receive*,  but  they  have  them  vicariously* 
As  there  are  many  offices,  so  he  has  had  various 
officers,  for  receiving  and  distributing  his  bribes; 
he  has  a  great  many,  some  white  and  some  black, 
agents.  The  white  men  are  loose  and  licentious; 
they  are  apt  to  have  resentments,  and  to  be  bold 
in  revenging  them.  The  black  men  are  very 
secret  and  mysterious ;  they  are  not  apt  to  have 
very  quick  resentments,  they  have  not  the  same 
liberty  and  boldness  of  language,  which  charac- 
terize Europeans ;  and  they  have  fears  too  for 
themselves,  which  makes  it  more  likely,  that 

Q  3  they 
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they  will  conceal  any  thmg  ccHnmitted  to  tbem 
by  Europeans.  Therefore  Mr.  Haatinge  had  his 
black  agents,  not  one>  two,  three,  but  many, 
disseminated  through  the  country ;  no  two  oi 
tbem  hardly  appear  to  be  in  the  secret  of  any 
one  bribe.  He  has  had  likewi^  his  white  ^ents 
— they  were  necessary — ^a  Mr.  Larkins  and  a 
Mr.  Crofts.  Mr.  Crofta  was  sub-treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Larkins  accountant-generaL  These  \^ere 
the  last  persons  of  all  others,  ttiat  should  have 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  bribes ;  yet  these  were 
some  of  his,  agents  in  bribery.  There  are  few 
instances  in  comparison  of  the  whole  number  of 
bribes,  but  there  are  some,  where  two  men  are 
in  the  secret  of  the  same  bribe.  Nay,  it  appears, 
that  there  was  one  bribe  divided  into  difierent 
payments  at  differ^it  times— that  one  part  was 
committed  to  one  black  secretary — another  part 
to  another  black  secretary.  So  that  it  b  almost 
^npossihle  to  make  up  a  complete  body  of  all  his 
tiribery :  you  may  find  tlie  scattered  limbs,  sdme 
here  and,  others  there ;  and  while  you  are  em- 
ployed in  picking  them  up,  he  may  escape  en« 
tirely  in  a  prosecution  for  the  whole. 

The  first  act  of  his  Government  in  Bengal  w^^a 
the  most  hold  and  extraordinary,  that  I  believe 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man,  I  will  say, 
of  any  tyrant.  It  was  no  more  or  less  than 
a  general  (almost  exceptless)  coiifiscati(w»in  time 

of 


of  jprafonnd  peace,  of  aU  the  landed  property  in 
Bongal  upon  most  extniordinary  pretences* 
Steange  aa  thia  may  appear,  he  did  so  coiifisad:e 
it;  he  put  it  up  to  a  pretended  publick,  in  reality 
to  a  private  corrupt,  aoctton;  and  such  favoured 
landholdei^  as  came  to  it,  were  obliged  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  not  any  loiter  proprietora 
of  the  Estates,  but  to  recognise  themselves  aa 
fiunners  under  Govermnent :  and  even  those  few,^ 
that  were  permitted  to  remain  on  their  estates, 
had  the^  payments  raised  at  his  arbitrary  dia** 
eretion;  and  the  rest  of  the  lands  were  given  ta 
&nners  general,  appointed  by  him  and  his  com- 
mittee, at  a  price  fixed  by  the  same  arbitrary 
discretion* 

It  is  neeessary  to  inft>rm  your  Lordships,  that 
die  revenues  of  Bengal  are  for  the  most  pavt 
territorial  revenues,  great  quit  rents  issuing  out 
of  lands.  I  shall  say  nothing  either  of  the* 
nataure  e#  this  property,  of  the  rights  of  the 
pei^le  to  kf  or  of  the  mode  of  exacting  the  rents, 
till  that  great  question  of  revenues,  one  of  the 
greatest,  which  we  shall  have  ta  lay  before  you, 
shall  be  brought  before  your  Lordships  particu- 
larly and  specially  as  an  article  of  charge.  I  only 
mention  it  now  as  an  exemplificatioa  of  the  great 
principle  (^  corraptioii^  which  guided  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's condmet; 

When  the  ancient  nobility,  ^he  great  princea 

q4  (for 
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(for  such  I  may  call  them)  a  nobility,  perhaps 
as  ancient  as  that  of  your  Lordships  (and  am<Krts 
truly  noble  body  never  existed  in  that  charac- 
ter;) my  Lords,  when  all  the  nobility,  some  of 
whom  have  bom  the  rank  and  port  of  princes^ 
all  the  gentry,  all  the  freeholders  of  the  country^ 
had  their  estates  in  that  manner  confiscated,  that 
is,  either  gi\cen  to  themselves  to  hold^an  the 
footing  of  fiumers,  or  totally  confiscated)  when 
such  an  act  of  tyranny  was  done,  no  doubt,  some 
good  was  pretehded.     This  confiscaticm    was 
made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  lands  let  to  these 
fanners   for  five  years,  upon  an  idea,  which 
.  always  accompanies  his  acts  of  oppression,  the 
idea  of  monied  merit     He  adopted  this  mode  of 
confiscating  the  estates,  and  letting  them  to  far- 
mers, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeing  how 
much  it  was  possible  to  take  out  of  them.     Ac- 
cordingly he  set  them  up  to  this  wild  and  wicked 
auction,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been 
a  real  one--corrupt  and  treacherous,  as  it  was. 
He  set  these  lands  up  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  discovery,  and  pretended,  that  the  discovery 
would  yield  a  most  amazing  increase  of  rent: 
And  for  some  time  it  appeared  so  to  do,  till  it 
came  to  the  touchstone  of  experience;  and  then 
it  was  found,  that  there  was  a  defalcation  from 
these  monstrous  raised  revenues,  which  were  to 
cancel  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  the  wicked- 
ness 
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iies9  of  so  atrocious,  flagitious,  and  horrid  an  act 
of  treachery.  At  the  end  of  five  years  what  do 
you  think  was  the  failure? — ^No  less  than 
2,a50,000/.  Then  a  new  soqrce  of  corruption 
was  opened,  that  is,  how  to  deal  with  the 
balances:  for  every  man,  who  had  engaged  in 
these  transactions,  was  a  debtor  tp  Government^ 
and  the  remission  of  that  debt  depended  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Govemour  Gefnetal.  Then 
the  persons,  who  were  to  settie  the  composition 
of  that  immense  debt,  who  were  to  see  how 
much  was  recoverable,  and  how  much  not,  were 
able  to  favour,  or  to  exact  to  the  last  shilling; 
and  there  never  existed  a  doubt,,  but  that,  not 
only  upon  the  origmal  cruel  exaction,  but  upon 
the  remission  afterwards,  immense  gains  were 
derived.  This  will  account  ibr  the  manner,  in 
-which  those  stupendous  fortunes,  which  astonish 
the  world,  have  been  made.  They  have  been 
made^— first,  by  a  tyrannous  exaction  from  the 
people,  who  were  suflered  to  remain  in'possession 
of  their  own  land  as  fiumers,  then  by  setting  the 
rest  to  farmers  at  rents  and  under  hopes,  which 
could. never  be  realized,  and  then  getting  money 
for  the  relaxation  of  their  debts.  But  whatever 
excuse,  and  however  wicked,  there  might  have 
been,  for  this  vridced  act,  namely,  that  it  carried 
upon  the  face  of  it  some  sort  of  appearance  of 
publick  good,  that  is  to  say,  that  sort  of  publick. 

good. 
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good,  which  Mr.  HastingB  so  often  profesaed^  d 
raining  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com* 
paiiy;  y^  m  fact»  thi»  business  of  babncet  it 
thftt  tUduSf  in  which  have  been  nustled  and  bred 
and  bora  all  the  corruptions  of  Indian — first,  by 
juaking  extravaguit  demands,  and  afterwards  by 
making  corrupt  relaxs!tions  of  them. 

Besides  this  monstrous  failtire  in  conseqiienoci 
c^  a  miserisUe  exaction,  by  which  more  was 
attempted  to  be  forced  from  the  country  than  it 
was  capable  of  yielding,  and  this  by  way  of  ex^ 
periment,  when  your  Lordships  come  to  inquire 
who  the  fitrmers  general  of  the  revenue  were, 
you  would  naturally  expect  to  find  them  to  be 
tibe  men  in  the  several  countries,  who  had  the 
most  iiitwest,  the  greatest  weakb,  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  revenue  and  resources  of  the 
country,  in  which  they  Hved.  These  would.be 
thought  the  natural  proper  farmers  general  of 
eadi  district  No  such  thing,  my  Lords,  l^ey 
are  found  in  the  body  of  people^  whom  I  havi) 
mentioned  to  your  Lord^ips.  They  were  al* 
most  all  let  to  Calcutta  Banyans.  Calcutta 
Bimyans  were  the  farmers  of  almost  the  whole* 
They  sub-delegated  to  others,  who  sometimes^ 
had  sub«4elegates  under  them  ad  infimtum.  The 
whde  formed  a  system  together  through  the 
snccession  of  Mack  tyrants  scattered  through  the 
country,  in  which  you  at  last  find  the  Sliropeaa 

at 


at  thft  end,  coipetinies  indeed  not  hid  vvry  deep» 
not  above  one  between  him  and  the  farmer, 
namely,  his  Banyan  directly,  or  some  other  black 
person  to  represent  him.  But  some  have  so  ma« 
naged  the  affitir,  that  when  you  inquire  who  the 
farmeJT  is — Was  such  a  one  &rmer  ? — No.  Can^ 
too  Baboo  ?--r-No«  Another? — No :  at  last  you 
find  three  deep  of  fictitious  fanners,  and  you  find 
the  £uropean  gentlemen,  high  in  place  and 
authority,  the  real  farmers  of  the  settlement. 
So  that  the  &mindars  were  di^KMsessed,  the 
country  racked  and  ruined  for  the  benefit  of  an 
European,  under  the  name  of  a  farmer :  fpr  yoa 
will  easily  judge  whetherthese  gentlemen  hadfall» 
en  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  Banyans,  and  thought 
so  highly  of  their  merits  and  services,  as  to  re^ 
ward  ^lem  with  all  the  possessions  of  the  great 
landed  interest  of  the  country.  Your  Lordships 
are  too  grave,  wise  and  discerning,  to  make  it. 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more  upon  that  subject* 
Teil  me,  that  the  Banyans  of  English  gentlemen, 
dependants  on  them  at  Calcutta,  were  the  far- 
mers throughout,  and  I  believe  I  need  not  tell 
your  Lordships,  fiv  whose  benefit  they  were 
farmers. 

But  there  is  one  of  these,  who  comes  so  nearly^ 
indeed  so  precisely  within  this  observation,  that 
it  ia  imfpssihle  for  me  to  pass  him  by.  Who* 
ev€tr  has  beaid  oC  Mr.  Ha^tifi^'s  vavoe,  with  any. 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  Indian  connexions,  has  heard  of 
bis  Banyair  Cantoo  Baboo.  This  man  is  well 
known  in  the  records  of  the  Company,  as  his 
agent  for  receiving  secret  gifts,  confiscations  and 
presents.  You  would  have  imagined,  that  he 
would  at  least  have  kept  him  out  of  these  farms, 
in  order  to  give  the  measure  a  colour  at  least 
of  disinterestedness,  and  to  show,  that  this  whole 
system  of  corruption  and  pecuniary  oppression 
was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company, 
The  Govemour  General  and  Council  made  an 
ostensible  order,  by  which  no  collector,  or  per- 
son concerned  in  the  revenue,  should  have  any 
connexion  with  these  farms.  Thb  order  did  not 
include  the  Govemour  General  in  the  words  of  it, 
but  more  than  included  him  in  the  spirit  of  it : 
because  his  power  to  protect  a  farmer  general 
in  the  person  of  his  own  servant  was  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  any  subordinate  person. 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  breach  of  this  pr^r,  gave  farms 
to  his  own  Baiiyan.  You  find  him  the  farmer 
of  great,  of  vast  and  extensive  fanqs. 

Another  regulation,  that  was  made  on  that 
occasion,  was,  that  no  farmer  should  have,  ex- 
cept in  particular  cases,  which  were  marked, 
described,  and  accurately  distinguished,  a  greater 
£urm  than  what  paid  10,000A  a  year  to  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  broken  the  first 
rq^ulation  by  giving   any  iarm  at  all  to  Jiis 

Banyan, 
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Banyan,  finding  himself  bolder,  broke  the  second 
too,  and,  instead  of  10,000/.  gave  him  farms 
paying  a  revenue  of  130,000/*  a  year  to  Go^ 
vemment.  Men  undoubtedly  have  been  known 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  their  domes* 
ticks:  such  things  have  happened  to  great 
men ;  they  never  have  happened  justifiably  ill 
my  opinion.  They  have  never  happened  ex- 
cusably ;  but  we  are  acquainted  suflBciently  with 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  to  know,  that 
a  domestick,  who  has  served  you  in  a  near  office 
long,  and  in  your  opinion  faithfully,  does  be- 
come a  kind  of  relation :  it  brings  on  a  great 
aflfection  and  regard  for  his  interest*  Now  was 
this  the  case  with  Mn  Hastings  and  Cantoo 
Baboo  ?  Mr.  Hastings  was  just  arrived  at  his 
government,  and  Cantoo  Baboo  had  been  but  a 
year  in  his  service ;  so  that  he  could  not  in  that 
time  have  contracted  any  great  d^^ee  of  frieiiid- 
ship  for  him.  ?.  These  people  do  not  live  in  your 
house;  the  Hindoo  servants  never  sleep  in  it ; 
they  cannot  eat  with  your  servants ;  they  have 
no  second  table,  in  which  they  can  be  continually 
about  you,  to  be  domesticated  with  yourself,  a 
part  of  your  being,  as  people^s  servants  are  to 
a  certain  degree.  These  persons  live  alT  abroad ; 
they  come  at  stated  hours  upon  matters  of  busi- 
ness^  and*  nothing  more*  But  if  it  had  been 
otherwise^  IMr*  Hastings's  connexion  with  Cantoo 

.  Baboo 
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Siboo  hid  been  but  of  a  jear'a  standing :  hi 
had  before  served  in  that  capacity  Mr.  Sykes, 
who  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Hastings.  Yovr 
Lordships  then  are  to  judge^  whether  such  out» 
cageotis  violations  of  all  the  principles,  by  which 
Mr,  Hastings  pretended  to  be  guided  in  the 
settlement  of  these  farmsi  were  for  the  benefit 
of  this  oldf  decayed,  affectionate  servant  of  one 
fear's  standing-^your  Lordships  will  judge  of 
that. 

I  have  here  spoken  only  of  the  beginning  of 
a  gr^  notorious  system  of  corruption ;  which 
branched  out  so  tnany  ways,  and  into  such  a 
variety  of  abuses,  and  has  afflicted  that  kingdom 
with  such  horrible  evils  from  that  day  to  thii^ 
that  I  will  venture  to  say  it  will  make  one  of  the 
greatest,  weightiest^  and  most  material  parts  of 
the  Charge,  that  is  now  before  you ;  as  I  believe 
I  need  not  tell  your  Lordships^  that  an  attempt 
to  set  up  the  whole  landed  interest  of  a  kingdom 
to  auction  must  be  attended,  not  obIj  in  that 
act*  but  every  consequential  act,  with  most 
grievous  Md  terrible  consequences. 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  come  to  a  scene  of  pe* 
culation  of  uiother  kind }  namely,  a  peculation 
by  the  direct  sale  of  offices  of  justice ;  by  the 
direct  sale  of  the  successions  of  families ;  by  the 
sale  of  guardianships,  and  trusts,  hdd  most 
sacred  aknong  the  people  of  India)  by  the  sale 

of 
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of  tbemi  not  as  before  to  faiii»:fi,  nbt  aa  you 
m^ht  imagine  to  near  relations  of  the  families^ 
but  a  sale  of  them  to  the  unfaithful  servants  of 
those  ftmiliesy  their  own  perfidious  servantsi 
who  had  ruined  their  estates,  who,  if  any  ba« 
lances  had  aecrued  to  the  Government,  had 
been  the  cause  of  {hose  debts.  Those  very 
servants  were  put  in  power  over  their  estates, 
their  persons  and  their  families  by  Mr.  Hastings 
for  a  shameful  price.  It  will  be  proved  to  your 
Lordshqis  in  the  course  of  this  business,  that 
Mr«  Hastings  has  done  this  in  another  sacred 
trust,  the  most  sacred  trust  a  man  can  have } 
diat  is,  in  the  case  of  those  Vackiels  (as  they 
call  them)  agents,  or  attomies,  who  had  be^n 
tent  io  assert  and  support  the  rights  of  their 
miserable  masters  before  the  Council  GenetaL 
It  will  be  proved,  that  these  Vacldek  were  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  for  a  price  to  be  paid  for  it^  put 
in  possession  of  the  very  power,  situation,  and 
estates  of  those  masters^  who  sent  them  to  Cal« 
ctttta  to  defend  them  from  wrong  and  violence. 
The  selling  offices  of  justice^  the  sale  oi  succes- 
sion in  families,  of  guardianships  and  other 
sacred  trusts,  the  selling  masters  to  their  servants, 
and  principals  to  the  attomies  they  employed  ti 
de£end  themselves,  were  aU  parts  of  the  same 
system}  and  these  were  the  horrid  ways,  in 
which  he    received  bribes  beyond  any  ooto^ 

men  ntte. .  ^ 

When 
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.  lIHien  Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1773  to  be  Governour  General  of  Bengal,  to- 
gether with  Mr.Barwell,  General  Clavering» 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  the  Com- 
pany,  knowing  the  former  corrupt  state  of  their 
service  (but  the  whole  corrupt  system  of  Mr. 
Hastings  at  that  time  not  being  known,  or  even 
suspected  at  home)  did  order  them,  in  discharge 
lof  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  all  manner  of  corruptions  and 
malversations  in  office,  without  the  exception  of 
any  persons  whatever.  Your  Lordships  are  to 
know,  that  the  Act  did  expressly  authorize  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  frame  a  body  of  instruc- 
tions, and  to.  give  orders  to  their  new  servants, 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed,  that  they,  by  their  appoint- 
ment under  the  Act,  could  supersede  the  autho* 
rityof  the  Directors.    .    . 

The  Dir^rtx>rs,  sensible  of  the  power  left  in 
them  over  their  servants  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  their  nomination  was  taken  from 
them,  did,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  power  of 
that  Act,  give  this  order. 

The  Council  consisted  of  two  parties;  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell,  who  were  chosen, 
and  kept  there^  upon  the  idea  of  their  loc^ 
knowledge;  and  the  other  three,  who.  were 
appointed  on  account  of  their  great  parts  :and 
known  integrity.    And  I  will  venture  to  say, 

that 
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tint  those  three  gentlemen  did  sO  exedute  their 
^My  in  India  in  all  the  substantial  parts  of  it^ 
that  they  will  serve  as  a  shield  to  cover  the 
honour  of  England,  whenever  this  country  is 
iqibtaided  in  India. . 

*  They  found  a  rumour  running  through  the 
country  of  great  peculations  and  oppressions* 
Spoil  after,  when  it  was  known,  what  theiri 
instructions  were,  and  that  the  Council  was 
ready,  as  is  the  first  duty  of  all  govemours,  even 
whea.there  is  no  express  order^  to  receive  com- 
fdaints. against  the  oppressions  and  corruptions 
of  government  in  any  part  of  it — they  found 
such  a  body  (and  that  body  shall  be  produced 
to  your  Lordships)  of  corruption  and  pequlation 
in  every  walk,  in  every  department,  in  every 
situation  of  life,  in  the  sale  of  the  most 
sacred  trusts,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  the  country,  as  I  be- 
lieve in  so  short  a  time  never  was  unveiled 
since  the  .world  began* 

Your  Lordships  would  imagine,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  would  at  Jeast  ostensibly  have  taken 
sobie  part  in  endeavouring  to  bring  these  corr 
rp^tions  before  the  publick,  or  that  he  would  at 
least  have  acted  yrith  some  little  management  in 
his  opposition.  But  alas!  it  was  not  in  his 
power;  there  was  not  oae^  I  think,  but  I, am 
sure  very  fewi ,  of  these,  g^^^  artides  of . corr 

Vol.  XIIL  R  ruptton, 
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raption,  in  tvfaichthe  moct  einmeBt  flgiue  ia  tiM 
crowd,  tbe  principal  ^re  as  it  were  in  tihe  pieoew 
tras  not  Mr.  Hastings  himself  There  were  m 
great  many  otheit  involved;  fbr  att.departnientt 
If  ere  corrupted  and  vitiated.  But  you  eoiild  not 
•pen  a  page,  in  wMek  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, or  in  whidt  you  did  not  see  Cahtoo  BsAmmu 
fitther  tke  bUek  a  white  side  of  Mr.  Hastings 
eonstantly  was  visiUe  to  the  worid  in  ev^  pact 
ttf  these  trsnaacttouK. 

With  the  other  gentkmen,  who  were  viable 
too,  I  hftve  at  present  no  deafing.  Mr.Hasik« 
Ings,  instead  of  using  ai^  management  on  tha* 
occadon,  instantly  set  up  his  power  and  mi* 
th<Mity,  dkeetly  against  ihe  majori^  of  the 
Counc9,  dtfeotly  against  hit  coHeagoes,  diractty 
i^nst  the  authori^  of  the.  Bast  India  Compeny 
«nd  t^e  authority  of  the  Act  of  Pa^ament,  to 
patadead«tc^toaftl  thesein^rieSk  Hetanoke 
up  the  Council  the  moment  tbrf  attempted  to 
perform  this  part  of  their  dti^.  As  the  en> 
dencei  mult^licd  upon  him,  the  daring  exertions 
of  his  power  in  stc^ng  all  ki^ries  hiereaiel 
continofllty.  But  he  gave  a  cre^  and  aulboirtty 
to  the  evidence  by  these  attempts  to  supptese  it. ' 

Your  LoKbhips  have  heard,  that  among  ih* 
body  of  the  accusem  <^  this  cmraption  ther* 
wae  a  principal  man  in  At  country,  a  man  of 
the  first  rank  end  aaibuky  in  it,  eelled  NoMk 

«emar. 
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cditair,  who  hadi  the  managemeht  bf  rev^ilqes 
taiouniilig  to  150,000/*  a  y^ar^  and  who  bad^  If 
feaSly  Inclined  to  plaj  the  small  gam^,  wiiji 
iArhich  he  has  been  charged  by  his  accuseitp 
abundant  means  to  grstify  himself  in  playiiig 
great  ones}  but  Mr.  Hastings  had  himself  giveh 
him,  upon  thb  reMrds  of  the  CtottipMAy,  a  cha- 
racter, which  Vouid  at  least  justify  tiie  Coundl 
in  making  soibe  iti4uiry  ihto  ch&rges  madti  bjr 
him« 

I^ir^  he  was  perfectly  coihpei^ht  td  nlake 
them,  bteause  he  was  ih  thi  management  dP 
^6Se  afSdfs^  from  which  Mr.  Uaitklgi  ii  sup- 
posed td  have  received  corrupt  eiridlufnent.  tib 
-aihd  his  son  wete  the  chi^f  managers  in  thos6 
transa(itions.  He  was,  therefore,  perfectly  com- 
petent to  it. — Mr.  Hastings  has  cleared  hi^ 
character;  for,  though  it  is  true  in  the  contra^ 
dictions,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  entangled 
himself,  he  has  abused  and  insulted  hitti,  and 
particularly  after  his  appearance,  as  an  accuser, 
yet  befi>re  this  he  has  given  this  testimony  of 
him,  that  the  hatred,  that  had  been  drawn  upod 
him,  and  the  general  obloquy  of  the  English 
nation,  was  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  his 
own  pdnce  and  the  liberties  of*  his  country.  B6 
he  wliat  he  mi^ht,  I  am  not  disposed,  nor  hav^ 
I  the  least  occasion,  to  defend  either  hitf  conduct 
ot  fais  memory. 

a  2  It 


^^  8PKBCH  IK  THE  DfPEACHMBNT 

It  is  to  no  purpose  for  Mr.  Hastings  to  spend 
time  inidle  obj6ction3  to*  the  chanicter  of  Nuad- 
^comar.  Let  him  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hastings 
represeots  him.  I  suppose  he  was  a  cahalUng, 
bribing,  intriguing  politician,  like  others  in  that 
country,  both  black  and  white.  We  know, 
associates  in  dark  and  evil  actions  are  not  gene- 
rally the  best  of  men;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  it 
.generally  happens,  that  they  are  the  best  of  all 
discoverers.  If  Mr.  Hastings  were  the  accuser 
of  Nundcomar,  I  should  think  the  presumptions 
equally  strong  against  Nundcoipar,  if  he  had 
acted  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted.  He  was  not 
only  competent,  but  the  most  competent  of  all 
men  to  be  Mr.  Hastings's  accuser.  Buit  Mr* 
Hastings  has  himself  established  both  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  competency,  by  employing  him 
against  Mahommed  Reza  Kh&n.  He  shall  not 
blow  hot  and  cold.  In  what  respect  was  Mr. 
Hastings  better  than  Mahommed  Reza  Khto, 
that  the  whole  rule,  principle,  and  system  of 
accusation  and  inquiry  should  be  totally  reversed 
in  general,  nay,  reversed  in  the  particular 
instance  the  moment  be  became  accuser  i^gaiast 
Mr.  Hastings.  Such  was  the  accuser.  .He  was 
the  man,  that  gave  the  bribes,  and,  in  addition 
to  his  own  evidence,  offers  proof  by  other 
witnesses. 

What  was  the  accusation?  Was  the  accusation 

improbable, 
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improbable,  either  on  account  of  the  subject^ 
matter,  or  the  actor  in  it  ?  Does  such  an  2p- 
pointtnent  as  that  of  Munnj  Begum  in  the  most 
barefaced  evasion  of  his  orders  appear  to  your 
Lordships  a  matter,  that  contains  no  just  pre- 
somptions  of  guilt?  so  that  when  a  charge  of 
bnbery  comes  upon  it«  you  are  prepared  to 
reject  it,  as  if  the  action  were  so  clear  and  pro-* 
per,  that  no  man  could-  attribute  it  to  an  im- 
proper motive  ?  And,  as  to  the  man,  is  Mr. 
Hastings  a  man,  against  whom  a  charge  of  biri- 
bery<is  ii^probable  ?  Why,  he  ownsjt.  He  is  a' 
professor  of  it.  He  reduces  it  into  sicbeme  anid 
system.  He  glories  in  it  He  turns  it  to  merit, 
and  declares  it  is  the  best  way  of  supplying  the 
ex^encies  6f  the  Company.  "Why  therefore 
should  it  be  held  improbable? — But  I  cannot^ 
mention  this  proceeding  without  shame  and 
horrour.  >  ^ 

'  My  Lcmls,    when  this  man  appeared  as  an  • 
accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings^  if  he  was  a  man  of  bad 
character^    it  was  a  great  advantage   to  Mn- 
Hastings   to   be  accused  by  a  man  .  of  that 
des^cription.    There  was  no  likelihood  of  any 
great  credit  being  given  to  him. 

This  person,  who,  in  one  of  those  sales,  of 
which  I  have  already  given  you  some  account  in  * 
the  history  of  the  last  period  of  the  revolutions  ef  * 
Bengal,  had  been,  or  thought  be  had  been, 
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c^aifted  of  his  poaeyi  ^  m^de  spqie  diMQVE^ 
xie«,  *Ad  bpen  guUty  of  tkat  great  iiTemwiib4« 
qb  w  lodiib  the  ^aeloepre  of  p^culatioa.  Hci 
%fierw«rda  ciun?  ^th  a  ^ecopci  disoloflvre,  apd 
HBEM  likety  tQ  lu»v«  odium  epough  upon  ike  oco%« 
«9n.  He  directly  chvged  Mr.  Haatiiig9  witil 
litie  ree^pt  of  bribes  lanounting  tctgethw  tci 
about  40,QOOZ.  stefliiig,  given  by  bims^I^  o^ 
his  owp  apoouQt,  $iid  thi^t  pf  Munny  Siegi|«ei, 
7Ae  CSuKgf;  vms  ac^ofupanied  with  ev^ry  paiti- 
colar,  which  CQuld  fM^t^te  piroof  or  deieetK«u 
time,  places  persoas,  species,  tQ  whom  paid,  bjF 
H^om  received*  Here  wes  4  fair  opportunifcjF 
for  Mr.  Hastings  at  once  to  defeat  th«  ma)i^  ^ 
his  enemies,  and  to  dear  ^  chmcter  Uk  tiMI 
MEiorbi  His  coiirse  was  different  He  railed  asdidl 
«t  the  accqseit  bat  did  not  attempt  to  refute  tfeA 
ittcusation.  He  relUses  to  permit  the  yiquiry  t«i 
go  on,  attempts  to  dissolve  the  CounciU  coooh 
i^tfida  his  Bexi^en,  «at  ta  attend.  The  Council 
Hqi^y^?  g«es.  «Q*  9Xd0i|Bes  t«  tbe  bottons»  an4 
resolves,  that  ti^  charge  was  piroved,  aM  (hat 
thA  vKMey  ought  tago  to  the  Company.  M?. 
I(wti$gs  then  bi^e  up  the  Council,  I  wJffMsfc 
say  whether  legacy  or  iBegaHyw  The  Qwp- 
pany's  law  aoU»sel  timught  be  might  fegaUy  do 
it ;.  but  he  corruptly  did  it^  wd  left  mankiiift  no 
room  to  judge  but  thAt  ii^  waa  done  f^t  the 
.8q^««K»gQf  hi9QV«ga9t;fqra]iiaanm^ 

Icfsi 


Iffll  fiqrwer  oorraptlyi  and  for  the  moBtshamefid 
«Bd  detestable  puipo8e&  An^  thus  mattera 
cpiitinuQd»  till  he. commenced  a  crimiaal  prose- 
cution  agninat  thia  man — ^thia  man,  whom  he 
4»r9d  not  meat  aa  a  deieodaot 

Hf « Hastings^  instead  of  anf  weii^g  the  9harge> 
aMadu  tl^  a^uwn  Instciad  (tf  meeting  the; 
mea  m  fronts  he  eqdeavoiired  to  go  round,  to 
oome  upQB  his  flanks  and  rear,  but  never  to  meet 
him  in  th«  faw  upon  the  ground  qf  his  aQc^s^ 
tMQft  JM  i)^  was.bound  by  the  express  authority  of 
lawt  and  the  express  injunctions  of  thq  Directors^ 
tp  do*  If  the  brjbaiy  is  not  admitted  on  the 
evideno^of  Nupdcpmar,  yet  his  suppressing  it  ia 
a  i^rime--a  violation  of  the  ofdera  of  the  Court 
of  Oireetpnu  U,^  disobeyed  those  inatructions  ^ 
a«d  if  it  bf^  ciidy  iw  diiobedience,  for  rebellion 
agjiioit  hi&  n^astflrs  (p.utting  the  coiTupt  motive 
QVfc  of  tibe  qo^ition)  I  charge  him  for  this  dia- 
okedimccb  and  eqiecially  on  account  of  the  prin- 
ctinieflk  upon  whi<;h  he  proceeded  in  it. 

TbfB  he  took  anpther  step ;  he  accused  Nund* 
oemaiof  acoBspiraqTii  which  was  away  he  then: 
ilkd  ever  since  has  ustd»  wheoe^ver  means  were 
tahfH  to  detect  any  ^  ^  own  ini^tiee^ 

And  here  it  beoGtfnes  necessary  to  meotion  an- 

otb^  cufcumstance  of  history,  Uiat  the  Leg^uda* 

toMk  not  Vrqstipg^eQMrely  to  the  Oovemour  Gq-^ 

oen^  and  Qom^  had  sent  out)  a  Cguxt  »o£ 
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Jtistice  to  be  a  counter  security  agahmt  t&ese 
corruptions;  and  to  detect  and  punish  any  su^ 
misdemeanors,  as  might  appear.  And  this  Court 
I  lake  for  granted  has  done  great  services. 

Mr.  Hastings  flew  to  this  Court,  whidi  iras 
meant  to  protect  in  their  situaticHis  inforiMca 
against  bribery  and  comiption,  rather  than  to 
protect  the  -acihised  iroHn  any  of  the  prdiminaiy 
methods,  which  must  indispensably  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  their  guih ;  he  flew  to 
this  Court,  charging  this  Nundcomar  and  ^Aheis 
with'being  conspirators.  - 

'  A  man  might  be  Convicted  as  a  conspirator, 
and  yet  afterwards  live ;  he  might  put  the  mat- 
ter into  other  hands,  and  go  on  with  his  iafor- 
mation ;  nothing  less  than  stone-dead  would  do 
the  business.  ^  And  here  happened  an  odd  con- 
currence of  circumstances.  Long  before  Nund- 
comar preferred  his  charge,  he  knew,  that  Mr.- 
Hastings  was  plotting  his  ruin,  and  (hat  for  this 
purpose  he  had  used  a  man,  whom  he,  Nund- 
cotnar,  had  turned  out  of  doors,  called*  Mofaun 
Persaud.  Mr.  Hastings '  had  seen  papi^rs  put' 
upon  the  board,  charging  him  with  this  previouB 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  Nundcomar ;  and  this- 
identical  person,  Mohun  Persaud,  whom  Nund- 
comar had  charged  as  Mr.  Hastings's  assodaie 
in  plotting  his  ruin,  was  now  again  brought 
forward,  as  the  principal  evidence  against  him.^ 

IwiU 


XiR^  not  enter  (God  forbid  IjBhdttU)  into  the 
pgnaciilan  of  the  abseqiient  trial  of  Nundco* 
mar; .  but  yba  will  find  the  marks  and  chanu:- 
ters  of  it  to  be  these*  Tou  will  find  a  dose  cx>n« 
noaon  betiveen  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Ciiief 
Justice, .  which  we  shall  prore.  We  shall  prove, 
that'  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  appeared  there^ 
was  a  person,  who  had  been  before,  of  has  since 
belein,  odnpemed' with  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  most 
iniqiiitou&  iraasadions.  You  will  find  what  is 
very  odd,  that  •  in  this  trial  for  forgery^  with 
which  this  inan  stood  charged,  ibrgety  in  a  pri- 
vate tmnsactiiQ^,  all  the  persons,  who  were  ^U^ 
neaaes,  or  parties  to  it,  had  been,  be^re  or  stnce^: 
the  particular  friends  of  Mr.  Hastiogs^-jn  short, 
persons. frofn  thai  rabble^  with  whom  Mr.  Has- 
tings w«B  concerned,  both  before  and  since,  in 
Vaions  tiansaetionSiand  negotisitiom  of  the  most 
oriigiinal  kind.  But  the  law  took  its  course.  I  have 
nptiiii%  more  to  say  than  that  the  man  is  gone 
-Ranged  justly  if  you  please ;  and  that  it  did 
90  happen  luckily  for  Mr.  Hastings— it,  so  hap- 
pefoed;  that  the  relief  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the 
justice  of  the.  Court,  and  the  rcMlution  never! -to 
relax  its  rigour,  did  all  concur  just  at  a  Happy: 
nick  of  time  and  moment;  and. Mr.  Hastings 
acoordinglyhad.the  fullbenkfit  of  them  all. 

His  aoeiiser  wasmipposed  to  be  What  men  may- 
be, and  yet  very  competent  for   accusers—* 

namely. 


namely,  one  of  hit  ndwtpiilicm  in  guatyactkiw ; 
one  of  thoss  p6nbDf>  whmmmy  havea  gnotdttl 
to  saj  of  bribes.  All,  thili  I  oontend  for» »,  thet 
he  -WM  in  the  eloiest  intinieejr  with  Mr.  Hafr* 
tings,  was  in  «  sitqatieQ  fbr  giving  bribes ;  and 
that  Mr.  Hastings  was  proveAaftensaidi  tohna 
rfoeived  a  sam  of  inooey  fimn  hiai,  which  oittf 
be  well  leferred  to  bribes* 

TUs  exami^  had  its  use  in  the  wi^t  ia^whicsh 
it  was  lateMfed  to  ^Berate,  and  in  which  idooe  it 
couM  opecite.  It  did  not  discbuiage  forgeries; 
ihey  went  on  at  their  usual  rate,  neitlier  more 
nor  less.  But  it  put,  an  end  to  all  acniaatiomi 
agaitistaU  pefwnsin  power  lor  any  coi^upt  pcsc* 
tice.  Mr.  Hastiings  ebsesves,  tfaftt  no  man  in 
India  ecMn|dsimsf  of  him.  It  Is  generally  trae. 
Tkevoiceofalilndiais8to|iped*  All  comfilaint 
was  M:rMgled  wkh  thct  same  cord,  that  atraJogied 
NondeotiMu^.  This  murdered  not  onLy  that  ao« 
euser,  but  all  fhtuie  accaiaation ;  and  not  only 
defeated  but  tota%  wtiated  and  rsversed  att  tlie 
eqdS)  ibr  ip^ch  this  country^  to  its  eternal  and 
indelible  dishonour,  had  aefit  out  a  ponpme 
etubaasy  of  justtee  tb  the  remotest  |Mts  of 
lli^gtobe^ 

jiut  though  Nnqdcomar  was  put  out  of  the 
way  bgp  the  means,  bgr  which  ha  was  tmoimd* 
ai  part  ef  the  efaasgcf  was  1^  strangled  wiikllAn- 
Whilst  the:  piocem  against  Nenicoaswr  weftcst^ 

lying 
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qMUr  OQ  beftire  Sir  Elgah  Impejr,  the  process 
1N4  ctn^iiuiag  againat  MnHaath^  in  other 
mo^i  Hb^  receipt  of  a  part  of  tliose  bribes 
ftom  Mwuiy  Begum  to  the  amount  of  15,Q00/L 
VMS  prev^agaiBst  him ;  and  ttiat  a  sum^  to  the 
«im0  amouiiti  vss  tfibepatd  to  bis  associale^ 
Mr^  MiddletOQ»  aa  it  icaa  poroved  at  Calcutta,  so 
it  idll  h^  pfQVolat  }mir  Losdships'  har  to  your 
entire  la^kisfiftrtieii  by  reoonli  and  Uving  testi- 
mony now  in  England*  It  vas  indeed  ob« 
Uqu^  admifeted  by  Mr.  Hastings  himsebC; 

Tkia  fveixaajfiir  thii  bribo,  fabricated  by  Mr. 
Q^liagB^  and  taHgh|  to  Munay  Begmii»  wkm 
Iw  foisadf  lii^t  ahe  vas  obliged  to  preve  it 
n^hM  bisk  vaSi  that  it  was  given  to  him  lor 
Im  ^wfy^UMm^Htf.  aecftfding  to  some  pretended 
custoMk  a*  Ibe  rate  of  90Qi  sterljsig  ^  day, 
ifbiUfc  bd  wmaiiiied  al  Moonhedabad.  My 
\49f^  thia  tettda  mo  ta  a  few  reisctmna  on  the 
apotiig? »  defence  gf  this  bribe.  W«  shatt 
QHrtMpJIrf'  I  hope  render  it  dear  to  your  Lordk 
sbips»  ^»t  ik  vas  net  paid  in  thi&ma^ller^  aa 
ai  dvlgr  attQwaAce^  but  given  in  s^  ffom  sum*  Btt| 
tikci  k  in  biatiwn  v»y,  it  VRia  hqi  laas  iUegal,  anci 
n«  ksa  OMtcaiy  te  bi'  oovenaht  >  but  if  tnia 
UShI^  tha  eicemnatanees,  kwaaaa  borsiUe  agu 
gaavteion  of  his  ciine.  The  isst  thkig,  ths* 
8irihs8»  isi^  ^hai  visits  ftom  |lfo.  Hastily  aro 
lawily ageeaathtegs  \  andbotpiteBfcy  atMoosafce^ 

dabad 
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dabad  iB  an  expensiye  virtue,  though  for  provifioof 
it  is  one  of  the  dieapest  countries  in  the  uaivene^ 
No  wonder,  tiiat  Mr.  Hastings  lengthened  his 
visit,  s^  a&ade  it  extend  near  three  montha.  Such 
hosts  and  such  guests  cannot  be  soon  parted. 
Two  hundred  pounds  fi'  day^  for  a  visit !  it  is  at 
the  rate  of  73,000/.  a  year  for  himself  $  and  as 
I  £bd  his  coihpanion  was  pot  cm  the  same  allow* 
ance,  it  wiU  be  146,000  A  a  year  for  hospitality' 
to  two  English,  gentlemen. 

I  believe,  t&at  there  is  not  a  prince  in  Europe^ 
who  goes  to  such  expensive  hospitality  of  splen- 
dour^ But  that  you  may  judge  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  hopitality  of  corruption,  I  must  bring 
before  you  the  business  of  the  visiter,  and  the 
conditi<»i  of  the  host,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,  who  best  knows  what  he  was  doing* 

He  was  then  at  the  old  capital  of  Bengal,  at 
the  time  of  this  expensive  entertainment  on^ 
a  business  df  retrenchmtott  and  fw  theestablish- 
ment  of  a  most  han^,  rigorous,  and  oppressive 
economy.  He  wishes  the  task  were  assigtiod  to 
spirits  of  a  less  gentle  kind.  By  Mr.  Hasdngs's 
account,  he  was  giving  daily  and  houriy  wounds 
to  his  humafaity  in  depriving  of  their  sustenance 
huftdr^  of  persons  of  the  ancient  nobility  of 
a  great  £Uien  kingdoifa.  Yet  it  was  in  the  midst 
of,  this-gaUing  duly,  it  wasc  at  that  Very  moment 
of  his  tender  sensibility,  that  ircmi  thecoUected 

morsels 
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rmontls  ]^tt€ked  from  the  fanuslied 'mouths  of 
famidreds  of  decsjred,  indigent,  and  starving  no- 
biKty,  he  gorged  his  ravenous  maw  Wi^i  ftOOk 
a  day  for  Us  entertaimnent.  In  the  course  of 
all  this  proceeding  your  Lordships  will  not  fail 
to  observe,  he  is  never  cormpt,  but  he  is  cruel ; 
be  never  dines  with  comfort^.bat  where  he  is  sure 
to  create  a  famine.  He  never  robs  from  the 
idOBe  superfluity  of  standing  greatness  y  he  de* 
vours  the  fallen,  the  indigent,  the  necessitous. 
Hia  extortion  is  not  like  the  generous  rapacity 
of  the  princely  eagle,  who  snatches  away  the  liv^^ 
jng  struggling,  prey :  he  is  a  vulture,  who  ^eds 
upon  the  prostrate,  the  dying  and  the  dead.  As 
his  cruelty  is  more  shodung  than  his  corruption, 
so  his  hypocrisy  has  something  more  frightful 
than  his  cruelty.  For  whikt  his  bloody  and  ra* 
pacious  hand  signs  prqacriptions,  and  now  sweeps 
away  the  food  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  his 
eyes  overflow  with  tears,  and  he  converts  the  heal* 
itag  balm,  that  bleeds  from  wounded  humanity, 
into  a  rancorous  and  deadly  poison  to  the  race 
of  man. 

Well,  there  was  an  end  to  this  tragick  enter- 
tainment, this  feast  of  Tantalus.  The  few  left 
on  the  pension  list,  the  poor  remnants,  that  had 
escaped,  were  they  paid  by  his  administratiz  and 
deputy  Munoy  B^^um?  Not  a  shilling;  No 
f^wer  than  forty-tune  pe^tionsy  mostly  from  the 

widows 
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wiildWB  of  the  greslest  itnd  mtet  tptemyd  hawei 
of  Bedgaly  came  before  theComioilt  ^t^Ljimg  m  thto 
inort  dfeploraUe  maimer  for  aonte  sort  of  relief  out 
of  the  ptitaAce  ass^ned  then.    Hk  cofleagbea. 
General  Claveriiigy  Cfrlonel  "MornKm^  and  Mr. 
FranoiSf  men,  who,  when  England  k  rqiroaehed 
for  the  goyefnmeiit  of  Ini£a»  wilii  I  npeat  it, 
as  a  shield  be  held  up  betwasn  this  nation  and 
infamy,  did|  in  conformity  M  the  strict  orden  df 
the  Directors,  appoint  MahoUied  Reza  KhtotD 
his  old  offices— ^that  is,  t6^  the  general  kuperintdri- 
defeoy  of  the  hoasdold  and  the  lidinaiistrdiiMi 
df  justice,  a  persoi^  who  by  Ins  anthdrity  ta%ht 
k6ep.  sonde  drder  in  the  raling  finftaty  and  in  the 
stale.  TheCkmrtcfDirectoteKithorizedtfaem  te 
assure  those  cfl&ees  io  him,  wi4h  a  salary  redoced 
indeed  to  30,000^  a  year^  during  his  good  be- 
haviour.   But  Mr.  Hastings,  aa  aeon  as  be  ob^ 
tained  a  majoriiy  by  fSfae  death  iaf  the  tWo  beat 
linn  ever  sent  tolndia^  notwitbsfitoding  the  orders 
of  the  Conn  of  Direotors^  in  spiitf  of  the  pdbHek 
fidth  solemnly  plec^ed  to  Mahomed  Reea  KhiAn^ 
without  a  shadow  of  complaint,  had  the  aodffcity 
to  diqpoisess  him  of  aH  his  offices,  and  ^tppcint 
his  bribing  patnM»te8^    the  old  dancilkf   girl^ 
MiintTjr  Begum,  once  morA  to  tbetice^royiJty 
ted  att  its  atteiichuMfaeikdurs  andftmetiolie. 

The  petence  ^as  mdre  insofent  and  ^htfttttterii 
ifaMihe^aieti  MedeMy  docunotloog  surrite  inrtM 

cence. 
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cenoe^  HebriiigsibiWBrdtkemiitoftUel^^ 
of  the  Mabdo,  m  he  oaUed  hiaif  to  bie  the  itefiru* 
tMBt  of  luB  own  diigrftte,  and  the  Bcawblof  hid 
hoAj  Bnd  govemoMnt  He  makM  hinl  to  paA 
by  his  mother,  and  to  petitibii  ua  t6  ippoixA 
ICanny  Begum  once  more  to  the  adintflistratioit 
^  the  vide-toyalty.  He  distributed  Mahomed 
R^aa  KyUa^s  salary  as  a  spdi\. 

When  the  orders  of  the  Court  to  reAtoe  Ma^ 
homed  Beza  Khl^,  with  ikeir  ofttmoli  On  th4 
cotn^t  cause  of  his  lemoraU  and  a  second  tiine 
tapkdge  to  Utn  the  paUiA  Mih  for  bk  centi^ 
miMoctf  were  recdfed^  Mr.  Hastings  wio  kid 
be«i  just  before  a  pattern  of  obediencei  wheta 
the  despoiling,  oppressing,  imtrriscning,  alid  per« 
tecutiog  this  asan  was  the  object,  yet  Wheb  the 
order  was  of  a  beneficial  nature,  and  pleasanfcfak 
a  weB^focmed  mind,  he  at  oiice  loses  all  his  eU 
principles^  he  grows  stubborn  and  re&dctoryi  and 
tefiises  vbedienoe.  And  in  tfaib  stfletl  uncoitf^ 
plying^  mood  he  conlinues^  uixlil,  to  gtetify  lir« 
Vnmds  in  an  i^greement  on  some  of  their  di& 
femiees,  be  consented  to  h»  propontian  of  obt^ 
dieAce  to  the  appdiitikietit  of  the  Court  df  Dl* 
ifeetors*  He  grants  to  his  arrangeikient  of  coA^ 
venienoe  what  be  had  rdbsed  W  his  duiy^  and 
Nfteoisthatficiagiatsiit*.  But  mJtrk  IJhe  doiibie 
dhtfaidtes  of  tbs  nMn^  ileirer  truer  td  wf  thing 
tatftvudenddofiitityr  AitbesMietiflbetkatha 

pubUckly 
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publickly  replaces  this  magistrate,  pretending 
compliance^  With  his  colleague,  loid  obedience  to 
his  masters,  he  did  in  defiance  of  his  own  and 
the  publick  faith  privately  send  an  assurance  to 
the  Nabob— that  is,  to  Muriny  Begum,  informs 
her,  that  he  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  die 
present  arrangement  in  favour  of  Mahomed 
Reza  Khin ;  but  that  on  the  first  opportunity 
he  would  certainly  displace  him  again.  And  he 
kept  faith  with  his  corruption;  and  to  show. how 
vainly  any  one  sought  protection  in  the  lawful 
audiority  of  this  kingdom,  he  displacedMahomed 
Reza  Kh&a  from  the  lieutenancy  and  coQtroUer* 
ship,  leaving  him  only  the  judicial  deparlmenf; 
miserably  curtailed. 

But  does  he  adhere  to  his  old. pretence  of 
freedom  to  the  Nabob?  No  ruch  thing. .  He 
appoints  an  absolute  master  to  him  under  the 
name,  of  Resident,  a  creature  of  his  personal 
fiivour.  Sir  J.  Doiley,  from  whom  there  is  not 
one  syllable  of  correspondence,  and  not  one 
item  of  account.  How  grievous  this  yoke  was 
to  that. miserable  captive,  appears  by  a  paper  of 
Mi*  Hastings,  in  which  he  acknowledge^  that 
the. Nabob  had  offered,  out  of  the  160,000/. 
payable  to  him  yearly, .  to  give  up  to  the  Conif 
pany  no  less  than  4O,O0Oi.  a  year,  in  order  to 
liave  the  free  disposal  of  the  rest.  On  this  dQ 
comment  is  superfluous.    Your  Lordships  are 

furnished 
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fiinushed  with  a  standard,  by  which  you  may 
estimate  his  real  receipt  from  the  revenue  a»> 
a^ed  to  him,  the  nature  of  the  pretended  re* 
sidency,  and  its  predatory  effects.  It  will  give 
full  credit  to  what  was  generally  rumoured  and 
believed,  that  substantiidly  and  beneficially  the 
Nabob  never  received  50  out  of  the  160,000 
pounds;  which  will  account  for  his  known  po- 
verty, and  wretchedness,  and  that  of  all  about 
him. 

'  Thus  by  his  corrupt  trafBck  of  bribes  with  one 
scandalous  woman  he  disgraced  and  enfeebled 
the  native  Mahommedan  government,  captived 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  ruined  and 
subverted  the  justice  of  the  country.  What  k 
worse,  the  steps  taken  for  the  murder  of  Nund- 
comar,  his  accuser,  have  confirmed  and  given 
sanction  not  only  to  the  corruptions  then  prac* 
tised  by  the  Govemour  General,  but  to  all,  of 
which  he  has  since  been  guilty.  This  will  fuf<- 
nish  your  Lordships  with  some  general  idea, 
which  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  bribe,  for 
which  he  sold  the  countiy  government. 

Under  this  head  you  will  have  produced  to  you 
full  proof  of  his  sale  of  a  judicial  office  to  a  per- 
son called  Kh^  Jeh&n  Khin,  and  the  modes  he 
took  to  frustrate  all  inquiry  on  that  subject  upon 
a  wicked  and  false  pretence,  that  according  to 
his  religious  scruples  he  could  not  be  sworn. 

.  Vol.  XIIL  S  The 
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The  great  end  and  ol^ect  I  have  in  view  b 
to  show  the  criminal  letideiicy,  the  niischievdiie 
nature,  of  these  cranes^  and  the  meafas  tak^  to 
elude  their  (liBcoverj*  I  am  now  giving  yoiir 
Lordships  that  general  view>  whidi  may  serve  te 
characterise  Mr.  Hastihgs's  aiiminiatration  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  it. 

It  was  not  true  in  fact  (as  Mr.  Haatipgs  givaf 
oat)  that  there  was  nothing  now  dgainsthimi  Bind 
that,  when  he  had  got  rid  of  Nundcomar  and  hii 
charge,  he  got  rid  of  the  whole*  No  such  thing. 
Ad  imikiense  load  of  charges  of  bribery  remained. 
They  were  coming  afterwards  from  ^verypartof 
flie  province  *,  and  there  was  no  officein  the  execn* 
iion  of  justice,  which  he  Was  not  accused  of  having 
sold  in  the  most  flagitious  mabner. 

After  all  this  thunderii^  the  sky  grew  odm 
and  clear,  and  Mr.  Hastinga  sat  with  recorded 
peculaticfti,  with  peculation  proved  upon  oAth  on 
the  minute*  of  that  very  council— he  sat  at  the 
bead  of  that  council  and  that  board  where  his 
peculations  were  proved  against  him.  Timm 
were  aft;er.ilirards  transmitted,  and  liscorded  in  ihm 
registers  of  his  masters,  as  an  eternal  moaument 
of  has  corruption,  and  of  his  high  disobedienae, 
and.flagitious  attempts  to  prev^t  a  diacttreiry  of 
the  variojus  peculations,  of  which  he  had  been 
goHty;  to  the  diisgrace  and  ruia  of  the  eomrtrf 
committed  to  his  care. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hastings,  after  the  «xfi^uti<m  of  NuncU 
Comar>  if  he  had  intended  to  miake  even  a  decent 
and  comHionly  sensible  use  of  it,  would  naturally 
have  said,  this  man  is  justly  taken  away,  who 
lias  accused  me  of  these  crimes ;  but  as  there 
are  other  witnesses,  as  there  are  other  means  of 
a  fiirther  inquiry,  as  the  man  is  gone,  of  whose 
perjurite  I  m^ht  have  reason  to  be  afraid,  let 
US  now  go  into  the  inquiry.  I  think  he  did 
very  ill  not  to  go  into  the  inquiry,  when  the  man 
was  aUve ;  but  be  it  so,  tliat  he  was  afraid  «lf 
him  and  waited  till  he  was  removed,  why  ndt 
afterwards  go  in|o  jfuch  an  inquiiy  ?  Why  not  go 
into  an  inquiry  of  all  the  other  peculations  and 
chaiges  upon  him,  which  were  innumerable,  one 
of  which  I  have  just  mentioned  in  particular^ 
the  dtaige  of  Munny  Begum — of  having  re^ 
ceived  from  her,  or  her  adopted  son,  a  bribe  of 
40,000/.? 

Is  it  fit  for  a  govemour  to  say, — ^will  Mr.  Hast* 
ings  say  before  this  august  assembly,  I  may  be 
accused  in  a  court  of  justice^  I  am  upon  my 
defence,  let  all  charges  remain  s^ainst  me,  I  will 
not  give  you  an  account  ?  Is  it  fit,  that  a  gover^^ 
soar  should  sit  with  recorded  bribery  upon  hial 
at  the  head  of  a  publick  board,  and  the  govern.- 
menfc  of  a  great  kingdom,  when  it  is  in  his  powtf 
by  ibquiry  to  do  it  away?  No— the  chastity  of 
character  of  ft  man  in  that  situation  ought  to  be 
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as  dear  to  him  as  his  iniKocenoe.  Nay,  more 
depended  upon  it.  His  innocence  regarded 
himself,  his  character  regarded  the  publick  |us^ 
tice,  regarded  his  authority,  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  English  in  that  country.  I  chaige  it  upon 
him,  that  not  only  did  he  suppress  the  inquiry  to 
the  best  of  his  power  (and  it  shall  be  proved)  but 
he  did  not  in  any  one  instance  endeavour  to  dear 
off  that  imputation  and  reproach  from  the  £ng* 
lish  government.  He  went  further,  he  never 
denied  hardly  any  of  those  charges  at  the  time. 
They  are  so  numerous,  that  I  cannot  be  positive; 
some  of  them  he  might  meet  with  some  sort  of 
denial,  but  the  most  part  he  did  not. 
'  The  first  thing  a  man  under  such  an  accusation 
owes  to  the  world  is  to  deny  the  charge ;  next  to 
put  it  to  the  proof;  and  lastly  to  let  inquiiy 
freely  go  on.  He  did  not  permit  this,  but  stopped 
it  all  in  his  power.  I  am  to  mention  some  ex- 
ceptions perhaps  hereafter,  which  will  tend  to 
fortify  the  principle  tenfold. 

He  promised  ifideed  the  Court  of  Directors 
(to  whom  he  never  denied  the  facts)  .a  full  and 
liberal  explanation  of  these  transactions ;  which 
full  and  liberal  explanation  he  never  gave. 
Many  years  passed ;  even  Parliament  to^  no* 
tice  of  it ;  and  he  never  gave  them  a  libenJ 
explanation,, or  any  explanation  at  all,  of  them. 
A  man  may  say,  I  am  threatened  wtth.a  suit  in 

a  court. 
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M  court,  and  it  may  be  very  disadvantageous  to 
me,  if  1  disclose  my  defence.  That*  is  a  pr<q>er: 
answer  for  a  man  in  common  life,  who  has  na 
particular  character  to  sustain  ;  but  is  that  a  pror: 
per  answer  for  a  govemour  accused  of  bribery  ? 
that  accusation  transmitted  to  his  masters,  and 
his  masters  giving  credit  to  it  ?  Good  God !  is 
that  a  state,  in  which  a  man  is  to  say,  I  am  up<m 
the  defensive?  I  am  on  my  guard?  I  will 
give  you  no  satisfaction  ?  I  have  promised  it, 
but  I  have  already  deferred  it  for  seven  or 
eight  years?  Is  not  this  tantamount  to  a 
denial? 

Mr.  Hastings,  with  this  gtieat  body  of  bribeiy 
against  him,  was  providentiidly  freed  from  Nund^. 
comar,  one  of  his  accusers  ;  and  as  good  events, 
do  not  come  alone  (I  think  there  is  some  siMsh. 
proverb)  it  did  so  happen  that  all  the  rest,  or- 
a  great  many  of  them,  ran  away.  But,  how- 
ever, the  recorded  evidence  of  the  formed 
charges  continued ;  np  new  evidence  6ame  in ; 
and  Mr.  Hastings  enjoyed  that  happy  repeal 
which  branded  peculation,  fixed  and  eternised 
upon  the  rec(M*ds  of  the  Company,  must  leave 
upon  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own  integrity. 

My  Lords,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  no 
man  but  owes  Something  to  his  character.  It 
is  the  ^ace,  undoubtftcUyf  of  a  tirtuous  firm 
mind  often  to  despise  commoii  vidgar  calumny ; 
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but  if  ever  there  id  an  occasion,  in  which  it  doe^ 
become  such  a  mind  to  disprove  it,  it  is  the 
ease' of  being  chained  in  high  office  with  p^u« 
niaiy  malversation,  pecuniary  corruption.  There 
is  no  case,  in  which  it  becomes  an  honest  man — 
mueh  less  a  great  man«— to  leave  upon  record 
i^ecifick  charges  against  him  of  corraption  in 
his  government  without  taking  any  one  step 
whatever  to  refute  them. 

TiioQgh  Mr.  Hastings  took  no  step  to  refute 
the  charges,  he  took  many  steps  to  punish  the 
authors  of  them ;  and  those  miserable  people, 
who  bad  the  folly  to  make  complaints  against 
Mn  Hastings,  to  make  them  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  under  every  sanction 
df  publick  faith,  yet  in  consequence  of  those 
oharges  every  person  concerned  in  them  has 
been,  as  your  Lordships  will  see,  since  his  re« 
stomtiota  to  power,  absolutely  undone ;  brought 
from  the  highest  situation  to  the  lowest  misery  j 
so  that  they  may  have  good  reason  to  repent 
they  ever  trusted  an  English  Council,  that  they 
ever  trusted  a  Court  of  Directors,  that  they  ever 
trusted  an  Etiglish  Act  of  Parliament,  that  they 
ever  d^red  to  make  their  complaints. 

And  here  I  charge  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  that 
by  n^ver  taking  a  single  step  to  defeat,  or  detect 
the  fdsehood  of,  any  ef  those  charges  against 
hiffli  and  by  punishing  the  authors  of  them,  be 

.has 
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has  been  guilty  of  such  a  tul»rer8km  of  ftll  Uie 
I^riRciples  of  British  government  aa  will  deserve, 
end  will  I  dare  say  meet,  your  LcMrdafaips'  moat 
severe  animadversion. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  find  a  sort  of 
pause  in  his  peculations,  a  sort  of  gap  in  the . 
histiHy,  as  if  pages  were  torn  out.  No  longer- 
we  meet  with  the  same  activity  in  taking  money, 
that  was  befme  found ;  not  even  a  trace  of  com* 
plimentary  presents  is  to  be  found  in  the  recorcb^ 
during  the  time^  whilst  Greneral  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  fbnned  the 
majority  of  the  Council.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  (^  truce  with  that  sort  of  conduct 
fer  a  while,  and  Mr.  Hastings  rested  upon  hit 
arms.  However,  the  very  motnent  Mr.  Hastings 
tetunied  to  power,  peculation  began  again  jusi 
4t  the  same  instant)  themotnent  we  find  him! 
free  from  the  compulsion  and  terrourof  a  tn$^ 
rity  of  persons  otherwise  disposed  than  faimseli^ 
we  iind  him  at  his  peculation  agailQ. 

My  Lords,  at  this  time  very  serious  inquirieir 
had  begun  in  the  House  of  Commons  concernitigf 
peculation.  They  did  riot  go  directly  to  Bengal^ 
but  they  began  upon  the  coast  of  Cotoimandel, 
and  with  the  principal  governours  there.  There 
ifite,  however,  an  universal  opinion  (and  justly 
founded)  that  ihese  inquiries  would  go  to  fat 
greater  lengths.-     Mr.  Hastings  was  resolved 
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then  tp  change  the  whole  course  and  order  of 
bis  proceeding.  Nothing  could  persuade  him 
upon  any  account  to  lay  aside  his  system  of 
bribery ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  persevere  in. 
The  point  was  now  to  reconcile  it  with  his 
safety.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  depositing 
very  great  sums  of  money  in  the  publick  treasury 
through  the  means  of  the  two  persons  I  have 
akeady  mentioned,  namdy,  the  Deputy  Trea- 
surer and  the  Acoomptant,  paying  them  in  and 
taking  bonds  for  them  as  money  of  his  own^  and 
bearing  l^al  interest. 

This  was  his  method  of  endeavouring  to  eon* 
eeal  some  at  least  of  his  bribes  (for  I  would  not 
suggest,  nor  haVe  your  Lordships  to  think,  that 
I  believe,  that  these  were  his  only  bribes ;  for. 
there  is  reason  to  think  there  was  an  infinite 
number  besides;)  but  it  did  so  happen,  that 
they  were  those  bribes,  which  he  thought  might 
be  discovered,  some  of  wUiqh  he  knew  were  dis- 
covered, and  all  of  which  he  knew  might  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hastings  said,  he  might  have  concealed 
them  for  ever.  Every  one  knows  the  facility  of 
concealing  corrupt  transactions  every  where, 
in  India  particularly.  But  this  is  by  himself 
proved  not  to  be  upiversally  true,  at  least  not  to 
be  true  in  his  own  opinion.    For  he  tetls  you 

in 
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in  his  letter  from  Cheltenham,  that  he  would 
have  concealed  the  Nabob's  100,000/.  but  that 
the  magnitude  rendered  it  easy  of.  discovery. 
He»  therefore,  avows  an  intention  of  conceal- 
ment* 

But  it  happens  here  very  singularly,  that  this 
sum,  which  his  fears  of  discovery  by  others  ob- 
liged him  to  discover  himself^  happens  to  be  one 
of  those,  of  which  no  trace  whatsoever  appears, 
except  merely  from  the  operation  of  his  own 
apprehensions.  There  is  no  collateral  testimony ; 
Middleton  knew  nothing  of  it;  Anderson  knew 
nothing  of  it.  It  was  not  directly  communi- 
cated to  the  faithful  Larkins,  or  the  trusty 
Croftes^— which  proves  indeed  the  facility  of  con- 
cealment. The  fact  is,  you  find  the  application 
always  upon  the  discovery.  But  concealment 
or  discovery  is  a  thing  of  accident* 

The  bribes,  which  I  have  hitherto  brought  be- 
fore your  Lordships,  belong  to  the  first  period 
of  his  bribery,  before  he  thought  of  the  doctrine, 
on  which  he  has  since  defended  it.  There  are 
many  other  bribes,  which  we  charge  him  with 
having  received  during  this  first  period,  before 
an  improving  conversation  and  close  virtuous 
connexion  with  great  lawyers  had  taught  him 
how  to  practise  bribes  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
defy  detection,  and  instead  of  punishment  to 
plead  merit.    I  am  not  bound  to  find  order  and 

consistency 
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consistency  in  guilt ;  is  is  the  reign  <^  diMtie^. 
Hie  order  of  the  proceeding,  as  far  as  I  am  abte  to 
trace  such  a  scene  of  prevarication,  direct  ftaud» 
falsehood,  and  falsification  of  the  puMick  ac- 
counts, was  this. — From  bribes  he  knew  he 
coiud  never  abstain ;  and  his  then  precarious 
situation  made  him  the  more  rapacious.  He 
knew,  that  a  few  of  his  former  bribes  had  been 
discovered,  declared,  recorded ;  that  for  the 
moment  indeed  he  was  secure,  because  dil  in- 
formers had  been  punished,  and  all  concealers 
rewarded.  He  expected  hourly  a  total  change 
in  the  Council ;  and  that  men  like  Clavering  and 
Monson  might  be  again  joined  to  fVuncis ;  that 
some  great  avenger  shoutd  arise  fVom  their  ashes 
-«->**  Ex<niare  aUqtds  nostris  ex  ossikis  uUor/* — 
and  that  a  more  severe  investigation^  and  ad  in* 
finitely  more  full  di^lay  would  be  made  of 
his  robbery,  than  hitherto  had  been  done.  He 
therefore  began  in  the  agony  of  his  guilt  to  cast 
about  for  some  device,  by  which  he  might  con- 
tinue his  ofience)  if  possible,  with  impunity, — 
and  possibly  make  a  merit  of  it.  He  therefore 
first  carefully  perused  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
forbidding  bribery,  and  his  old  covenant  engage 
ing  him  not  to  receive  presents.  And  here  he 
Was  more  successful  than  upon  former  occasions. 
If  ever  an  Act  was  studiously  and  carefiifly 
framed  to  prevent  bribery,  it  is  that  law  of  the 
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19th  of  the  King,  which  he  well  observes  admits 
no  latitudes  of  construction,  no  subterfuge,  no 
escape,  no  evasion.  Yet  has  he  found  a  defence 
of  his  crimes  even  in  the  very  provisions,  wjjich 
WCTc  made  for  their  prevention  and  their  punish- ^ 
ment.  Besides  the  penalty,  which  belongs  to 
every  informer,  the  East  India  Company  was  in- 
vested with  a  fiction  of  property  in  all  such 
bribes,  in  order  to  drag  them  with  more  facility 
out  of  the  corrupt  bands^  which  held  them. 
The  covenant  with  an  exception  of  100  pounds, 
and  the  Act  of  Parliament  without  any  exc^ 
tion,  declared,  that  the  Govemour  General  and 
Council  should  receive  tio  presents^r  their  own 
use.  He  therefore  a>ncluded,  that  the  system 
of  bribery  and  extortion  might  be  clandestinely 
and  safely  carried  on,  provided  the  party  taking 
the  bribes  had  an  inward  intention  and  mental 
reservation,  that  they  should  be  privately  ap*' 
pUed  to  the  Company's  service,  in  atiy  way  the 
briber  should  think  fit ;  and  that  on  many  oc-* 
casions  this  would  prove  the  best  method  of 
supply  for  the  exigencies  of  their  service. 

He  accordingly  formed,  or  pretended  to  form, 
a  private  bribe  Exchequer,  collateral  with,  and 
independent  of,  the  Company's  publick  Ex- 
chequer ;  though  in  some  cases  administered  by 
those,  whom  for  his  purposes^  he  had  placed  in 
the  regular  official  department.    It  is  no  wonder, 
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that  he  has  taken  to  himself  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  merit.  For  surely  such  an  invention 
of  finance  I  believe  never  was  heard  of,— an 
Exchequer,  wherein  extortion  was  the  assessor, 
fraud  ^e  cashier,  confusion  the  accomptant, 
concealment  the  reporter,  and  oblivion  the  re- 
membrancer: in  short,  such  as  I  believe  no 
man,  but  one  driven  by  guilt  into  phrensy» 
could  ever  have  dreamed  of. 

He  treats  the  official  and  regular  Directors 
with  just  contempt,  as  a  parcel  of  mean,  media* 
nical  bodc-keepers.  He  is  an  eccentrick  book- 
keeper, a  Pindarick  accomptant.  I  have  heard 
of  *^  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling." 
Here  was  a  revenue,  exacted  from  whom  he 
pleased,  at  what  times  he  pleased,  in  what  pro* 
portions  he  pleased,  through  what  persons  he 
pleased,  by  what  means  he  pleased,,  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  or  not,  at  his  discretion,  and  to  be 
applied  to  what  service  he  thought  proper.  I  do 
believe  your  Lordships  stand  astotushed  Mt  this 
scheme ;  and  indeed  I  should  be  very  I6ath  to 
venture  to  state  such  a  scheme  at  all,  however 
I  might  have  credited  it  myself,  to  any  sober 
ears,  if,  in  his  defence  before  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  aqd  before  the  Lords,  he  had  not  directly 
admitted  the  fact  of  taking  the  bribes  or  for- 
bidden presents,  and  had  not  in  those  defences, 
and  much  more  fuUy  in  his  correspondence  with 

the 
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the  Directors,  admitted  the  fact,  and  justified  it 
upon  these  very  principles. 

As  this  is  a  thing  so  unheard  of  and  unexam- 
pled in  the  world,  I  shall  first  endeavour  to  ac- 
count, as  well  as  I  can,  for  his  motives  to  it, 
which  your  Lordships  will  receive  or  reject,  just 
as  you  shall  find  them  tally  with  the  evidence 
before  you.  I  say,  his  motives  to  it ;  because 
I  contend,  that  publick  valid  reasons  for  it  he 
could  have  none:  and  the  idea  of  making  the 
corruption  of  the  Govemour  General  a  resource 
to  the  Company  never  did  or  could  for  a  moment 
enter  into  his  thoughts. — I  shall  then  take  no- 
tice of  the  juridical  constructions,  upon  which  he 
justifies  his  acting  in  this  extraordinary  manner. 
— And  lastly,  show  you  the  concealments,  pre- 
varications, and  falsehoods,  with  which  he  endea* 
vourE  to  cover  it.  Because  wherever  you  find 
a  concealment  you  make  a  discovery.  Accounts 
of  money  received  and  paid  ought  to  be  regular 
and  official. 

He  wrote  over  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that 
there  were  certain  sums  of  money  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  which  were  not  his  own,  but  that  he 
had  received  them  for  their  use.  By  this  time 
his  intercourse  with  gentlemen  of  the  law  became 
more  considerable  than  it  had  been  before.  Wheii 
first  attacked  for  presents,  he  never  draied  the 
receipt  of  them,  or  pretended  to  say  they  were 

for 
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£ar  publick  purposes;  but  upon  lookiiig  ibmt 
into  the  covenants,  and  fMrobably  Wttfa  better 
legal  advice,  he  found,  that  no  money  oouid  be 
l^allj  received  for  his  own  use ;  but  as  these 
bribes  were  directly  given  and  receivedt  as  for 
Us  own  use,  yet  (says  he)  there  was  an  inward 
destination  of  them  in  my  own  mind  to  your 
benefit,  and  to  your  benefit  have  I  i^iplied 
them. 

Now  here  is  anew  system  of  bribery,  contrary 
to  law,  very  ingenious  in  the  contrivance,  but, 
I  believe,  as  unlikely  to  produce  its  intended 
eflfect  upon  the  mind  of  man,  as  any  pretence^ 
that  was  ever  used.  Here  Mr.  Hastings  changes 
his  ground.  Before,  he  was  accused  as  a  pecu* 
later;  he  did  not  deny  the  fact;  he  did  not 
refund  the  money;  he  fought  it  o£^  he  stood 
upon  the  defensive,  and  used  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  inquiry.  Tliat  was  the 
first  era  of  his  corruption,  a  bold,  ferocioas,  plain^ 
downright  use  of  power.  In  the  second,  be  h 
grown  a  little  more  careful  and  guarded,  the 
effect  of  subtilty.  He  appears  no  longer  as  a  de^* 
fendant,  he  holds  himself  up  with  a  firm,  digni*. 
fied,  and  erect  countenance,  and  says,  I  am  not 
here  any  longer  as  a  delinquent,  a  receiver  of 
bribes,  to  be  punished  fw  what  I  have  done 
wrong,  ot  at  least  to  sufier  in  my  character  for 
it    No,  I  am  a  great  inventive  genius,  who  have 
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goM  out  pf  all  tbe  ordinary  roads  of  fiaafioe^ 
baw  wade  ^e^t  distpv^es  ib  the  unkoowB 
fpgioiia  pf  that  aciencej  and  have  for  the  firH 
time  established  the  corriiptioii  of  the  supremt 
Magistitite  as  a  pripciple  of  resource  for  Go* 
verniaeait. 

/Jtiere  sire  criiiieei»  undoubtedly »  of  gte$t  «iag* 
qitudcw  naturaUy  fitted  to  create  hprrour»  and 
that  loudly  call  for  punishmenty  that  hsive  yet 
no  idea  of  turpitude  annexed  to  them;  but  un- 
cleaU  haadh  bribery,  veojEdity  and  peculation  are 
ofljeaoes  of  turpitude,  such  as,  in  a  govemour,  at 
once  A^ba3e  the  peiisoQ»  ao^.  d^^rade  tbe  go- 
vernment itself,  making  it  not  only  harriUe,  but 
vile  aod  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  aU  man* 
kind*  In  thi^  humiliatipn  and  abjectaess  of 
guilt»  he  ciHnes  here  not  as  a  criminal  on  his 
defence,  but  as  a  vast  fertile  ^nius,  who  has 
nl^e  astonishing  discov^es  in  the  art  of  go- 
vfi^Oflient  J—''  Dkmn  kmgne^  recens^  aSo  mik^ 
H^  ore'^ — who  by  his  jSamiAg  aeal  and  the 
prolifick  ardour  and  eueigy  of  his  miud  has 
b((^d}j  d^hed  out  Of  the  common  {lath,  and 
lerved  his  country  by  new  aud  untroddeaways} 
mA  00^  he  geBjsroufily  communicates  for  th« 
beoeftt  of  iOl  future  gpvernours,  and  all  future 
gOvwnmeiitSf.  thfs  grtind  accanum  of  hi^a  long  wd 
toibpMe  feeseardbes.  He  is  the  first,  but  if  w^ 
do  not  take  good  care,  he  will  not  be  the  lastj 
that  has  ertahSsh^  ^  ooKruption  of  th^  su* 
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pi^me  Ms^trate  among  the  settled  resources  of 
the  state ;  and  he  leaves  this  principle  as  a  boan- 
tiful  donation,  as  the  richest  deposit,  that  ever 
was  made  in  the  treasury  of  Bengal.  He  claims 
glory  and  renown  from  that,  by  whicA  every 
other  person  since  the  beginning  of  time  has 
been  dishonoured  and  disgraced.  It  has  been 
said  of  an  ambassadour,  that  he  is  a  person  em- 
ployed to  tell  lies  for  the  advantage  of  the  court, 
that  sends  him.  His  is  patriotick  bribery,  and 
public-spirited  corruption.  He  is  a  peculator 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  It  has  been  said, 
that  private  vices  are  pubUck  benefits.  He  goes 
the  full  length  of  that  position,  and  turns  his 
private  peculation  into  a  publick  good.  This  is 
what  you  are  to  thank  him  for.  You  are  to 
consider  him  as  a  great  inventor  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Hastings  improves  on  this  principle. 
He  is  a  robber  in  gross,  and  a  thief  in  detail ;  he 
steals,  he  filches,  he  plunders,  he  oppresses,  he 
extorts — ^all  for  the  good  of  the  dear  East  India 
Company, — ^all  for  the  advantageof  his  honoured 
masters  the  proprietors — ^all  in  gratitude  to  the 
dear  perfidious  Court  of  Directors,  Who  have 
been  in  a  practice  to  h^ap  **  insults  on  his  per- 
son, slanders  on  his  character,  and  indignities  on 
his  station;  who  never  had  the  confidence  in 
him,  that  they  had  in  the  meanest  of  his  pre- 
decessors." 
If  you  sanction  this  practice,  ifi  after  all  you 
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have  exacted  from  thie  people  by  your  tai^es  aod 
publick  imposts,  you  are  to  let  loose  your  ser- 
vants upon  them  to  extort  by  bribery  and  pecu- 
lation what  they  can  from  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  it  tp  the  publick  service  only  whem 
ever  they  please, — this  shocking  consequence 
will  &II0W  from  it.  If  your  govemour  is  dis^- 
covered  in  taking  a  bribe, .he  will  say.  What  is 
that  to  you  ?  mind  ypur  business,  I  intendit  for 
the  publick  service.  The  inan,  who  daces  .to 
accuse  him,  loses  the  favour  of  the  Grbvemoui; 
General,  and  the  India  Compsiny.  They,  will 
say,  the  Govemour  has  been  doing  a  meritorious 
hction^  extorting  bribes  for  oiu:  benefit,  and  you 
have  the  impudence  to  think  of  ptosecuting  htm. 
80  that  the  moment  the  bribe  is  detected,  itis 
instantly  turned  into  a  merit-,  and  we  shall 
prove,  that  this  is  the  cas^  with  Mr.  HastiitgSti 
whenever  a  bribe  has  been  discovered.     '      •  > 

I  am  now  to  inform  your  Lordships,  that, 
when  he  made  these  great  discoveries  to  t^e 
Court  of  Directors,  he  never  tells  them  who 
gave  him  the  nioney;  upon, what  occasicm  hei 
received  it;  by  what  hands;  or  to  what.  pur«> 
poses  he  applied  it.  '     > 

When  he  can  himself  give  no  account  of  his 
motives,  and.even  declares,  that  he  cannot  as3^ 
any  cause,  I  am  authorised  and  required'to  iud 
motives .  €oi.  him--^ofrupt  mottres  foi!  a  corrupt 
•..  Vol.  XIII.  T  act. 
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'  get.  There  is  no  one  capital  act  of  his  admini- 
stration, that  did  not  strongly  imply  corraption. 
When  a  man  is  known  to  be  free  from  all  nnpur 
tation  of  taking  money,  and  it  becomes  an 
established  part  of  his  character,  the  errours,  or 
even  crimes,  of  his  administration  ought  to  be^ 
and  are  in  general,  traced  to  other  sources.  You 
know  it  is  a  maxim.  But  once  convict  a  man 
(^bribery  in  any  instance,  and  once  by  direct 
evidence,  and  you  are  furnished  with  a  rule  of 
kresistible  presumption,  that  every  other  ine« 
gular  act,  by  which  unlawful  gain  may  arisen  is 
done  upon  the  same  corrupt  motive.  Semd 
malus  prmsumitur  semper  nudu$M  As  for  good 
acts  candour,  charity,  justice,  oblige  ine  not  to 
assign  evil  motives,  unless  they  serve  some  scann 
dalous  purpose,  or  terminate  in  some  manifest 
evil  end,  so  justice,  reason  and  common  sense 
compel  me  to  suppose,  that  wicked  acts  have 
been  done  upon  motives  correspondent  to  their 
nature.  Otherwise  I  reverse  all  the  principles 
of  judgment,  which  can  guide  the  human  mind« 
and  accept  even  the  symptoms,  the  marks  and 
criteria,  of  guilt,  as  presumptions  of  innocence. 
One,  that  confounds  good  and  evil,  is  an  enemy 
to  the  good! 

His  conduct  ilpon  these  occasions  may  be 
thought  irrational.  But,  thank  God,  guilt  was 
never  aiational  thing,  it  distorts  all  the  faculties 
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of  die  mindy  it  perverts  theixi»  it  leaves  a  nutn 
no  longer  in  the  free  use  of  his  reason ;  it  puts 
him  into  confusion.     He  has  recourse  to  suck 
miserable  and  absurd  expedients  for  covering 
his  guilt,  as  all  those,  who  are  used  to  sit  in  the 
seat  of  judgment,  know  have  been  the  cause  of 
detection  of  half  the  villanies  in  the  world 
To  argue,  that  these  could  not  be  his  reasons, 
because  they  were  not  wise,  sound  and  substan- 
tial, would  be  to  suppose  what  is  not  true,  that 
bad  men  were  always  discreet  and  aUfe.    But 
I  can  very  well  from  the  circumstances  discover 
motives,  whicii  may  afiect  a  giddy,  sup^^ial, 
shattered,  guilty,  anxious,  restless  mind,  full  of 
the  weak  resources  of  fraud,,  craft  and  intrigue, 
that  might  induce  him  to  make  these  discoveries, 
and  to  make  them  in  the  manner  be  has  done* 
Not  rational,  and  well-fitted  for  their  purposes, 
I  am  very  ready  to  admit.    For  God  forbid,  that 
guilt  should  ever  leave  a  man  the  free  undisturbed 
use  of  his  faculties.    For  as  guilt  never  rose 
from  a  true  use  of  our  rational  fkculdes,  so  it  is 
very  frequently  subversive  of  them.     God  for- 
bid,  that  prudence,  the  first  of  all  the  virtues, 
as  well  as  the  supreme  director  of  them  all, 
should  ever  be  employed   in    the   service  of 
asny  of  the  vices.—- No,  it  takes  the  lead,  and 
.  is  never  found  where  justice  does  not  accompany 
it;  and,  if  ever  it  is  attempted  to  bring  it  into 
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tbe  service  of  th^  vices,  it  immediately  subverts 
^heir  cause.  It  tends  to  their  discovery,  and, 
I  hope  and  trust,  finally  to  their  utter  ruin  and 
destruction. 

,  In  the  first  place  I  am  to  remark  to  your 
Lordships,  that  the  accounts  he  has  given  of  one 
of  these  sums  of  money  are  totally  false  and 
pontradictory.  Now  there  is  not  a  stronger 
presumption,  nor  can  one  want  more  reason,  to 
judge  a  transaction  fraudulent,  than  that  the 
accounts  given  of  it  are  contradictory ;  and  he 
has  given  three  accounts  utterly  irreconcileable 
^ivith  each  other.  He  is  asked.  How  came  you 
to  take  botids  for  this  money,  if  it  was  not  your 
pwn?  How  came  you  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  the 
state  of  the  Company's  records,  and  to  state 
yourself  a  lender  to  the  Company,  when  in 
reality  you  was  their  debtor  ?  His  answer  was, 
I  really  cannot  tell ;  I  have  forgot  my  reasons ; 
the  distance  of  time  is  so  great  (namely,  a  time 
of  about  two  years  or  not  so  long)  I  cannot 
give  an  account  of  the.  matter  *,  perhaps  I  had 
this  motive,  perhaps  I  had  another;  (but  what 
is  th^  most  curious,)  perhaps  I  had  none  atall, 
which  I  can  now  recollect.  You  shall  h^ar  the 
account,  which  Mr.  Hastings  himself  gives,  his 
own  fraudulent  rieprcssentation  of  these  corrupt 
transactions.  "  For  my  motives  for  withholding 
«  the  several  receipts  from  thq  knowledge  of  the 
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^  Council,  or  of  the  Court  of  Biriectors,  arid 
^'  for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and 
<<  paying  others  into  the  treasury  as  deposits  on 
"  my  own  account,  1  have  generally  accounted 
**  in  my  letter  to  the  honourable  the  Court  of 
^  Directors  of  the  22d  of  May  178«,  namely, 
**  that  I  either  chose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts 
M  from  publick  curiosity  by  receiving  bonds  for 
V.the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  without  any 
<«  studied  design,  which  my  memory,  at  that 
^*  distance  of  time,  could  verify ;  and  that  I  did 
**  not  think  it  worth  toy  care  to  observe  th^ 
**  same  means  with  the  rest  It  will  not  be 
*^  expected,  that  I  ishoutd.be  able  to  give 
^*  a  more  correct  explanation  of  my  intentions 
**  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  having  declared 
*'  at  the  time,  that  many  particulars  had  es^^aped 
*<  my  remembrance ;  neither  shall  I  attempt  to 
'^  add  more  than  the  clearer  affirmation  of  the 
'*  facts  implied  in  that  report  of  fhem,  and  such 
•^  injferences,  as  necessarily,  or  with  a  strong 
**  probability,  follow  them.'* 

My  Lords,  you  see,  as  to  any  direct  explana- 
tion, that  he  fairly  gives  it  up  :  he  has  used  ar^ 
tifice  and  stratagem,  which  he  knbws^will  not 
do ;  and  at  last  attempts  to  cover  the  treachery 
of  bisxonduct  by  the  treachery  of  his  memory. 
Frequent  applications  were  made  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings upon  Ih^s  articlefroni  the  Compaliy^geiitle 
;    .  .  ;  t3  hints 
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hints,  gemtus  cohmhce — rather  little  amorous 
complaints,  that  he  was  not  more  open  and  com- 
municative ;  but  all  these  gentle  insinuations 
were  never  able  to  draw  from  him  any  further 
account  till  he  came  to  England.  When  he 
came  here,  he  left  not  only  his  memory,  but 
all  his  notes  and  references,  behind  in  India. 
When  in  India,  the  Company  could  get  no  ac- 
count of  them,  because  he  himself  was  not  in 
England ;  and  when  he  was  in  England,  they 
could  get  no  account,  because  his  papers  were 
in  India.  He  then  sends  over  to  Mr.  Larkins  to 
give  that  account  of  his  afiairs,  which  he  was  not 
able  to  give  himself.  Observe,  here  is  a  man 
taking  money  privately,  corruptly,  and  which 
was  to  be  sanctified  by  the  future  application  of 
It,  taking  false  securities  to  cover  it ;  and  who 
wheq  called  upon  to  tell  whom  he  got  the  money 
from,  for  what  ends,  and  on  what  occasion, 
neither  will  tell  in  India,  nor  can  tell  in  England, 
but  sends  for  such  an  account  as  he  has  thought 
proper  to  furnish. 

I  am  now  to  bring  before  you  an  account  of 
what  I  think  much  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
efiects  of  his  system  of  bribery,  corruption  and 
peculation.  My  Lords,  I  am  to  state  to  you 
the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  means  he 
made  use  of  to  lay  all  the  country  under  contri« 
butioUj  to  bring  the  whole  into  such  dejection  as 

should 
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should  put  his  bribes  out  of  the  way  of  discovery. 
Sueh  another  example  of  boldness  and  con- 
trivance I  believe  the  world  cannot  furnish. 

I  have  already  shown  amongst  the  mass  of  his 
corruptions,  that  he  let  the  whole  of  the  lands 
to  farm  to  the  Banyans.  Next,  that  he  sold  the 
whde  Mahommedan  government  of  that  coun- 
try to  a  woman.  This  was  bold  enough,  one 
should  think  ;  but  without  entering  into  the  cir^ 
eumstances  of  the  revenue  change  in  1772, 1  am 
to  tell  your  Lordships,  that  he  had  appointed 
BIX  provincial  Councils,  each  consisting  of  many 
members,  who  had  the  ordinary  administration 
of  civil  justice  in  that  country,  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 

These  provincial  Councils  accounted  to  the 
Govemour  General  and  Council,  who  in  the 
revenue  department  had  the  whole  management, 
control,  and  r^ulation  of  the  revenue.  Mn 
Hastings  did  in  several  papers  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  declare,  that  the  estabUsbment  of 
ti&ese  provincial  Councils,  which  at  first  he 
stated  only  as  experimental,  had  proved,  useful 
isr  the  experiment.  And  on  that  use,  and  upon 
that  experiment,  he  had  sent  even  the  plan  oC 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  have  it  confirmed  inth 
the  last  and  most  sacred  authority  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Court  of  Directors  desired,  that,  if 
he  thought  any  other  method  more  proper,  he 
would  send  it  to  them  for  their  approbation. 

T  4  Thus 
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.  Thus  the  whcrfe  face  of  the  British  govern^ 
ment,  the  whole  of  its  order  and  constitutidn^ 
remained  from  1772  to  1781.— He  had  got  rid 
sometime  before  this  period,  by  death,  of  Grene- 
ral  Clavering;    by  death,  of  Colonel  Monson; 
and  by  vexation  and.  persecution,  and  his  conse. 
quent  dereliction  of  authority,  he  had  shaken  off 
Mr.  Francis.   The  whole  Council  consistkig  onjhjr 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Wheler,  he,  having  the  casting 
vote,  was  in  effect  the  whole  Council ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  time,  when  principle,  decency,  and 
decorum  rendered  it  improper  for  him  to  do  any 
extraordinary  acts  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  was .  the  time«     Mr. 
Wheler  was  taken  off,  despaur  perhaps  rendering 
the  man,  who  had  been  in  opposition  futilely  be- 
fore, compUable.  The  man  is  dead.  He  certainly 
did  not  oppose  him ;  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been 
in  vain.  But  those  very  circumstances,  which  ren* 
dered  it  atrocious  in  Mr.  Hastings  to  make  any 
change,  induced  him  to  make  this. — He  thought, 
that  a^moment'stime  was  not  to  be  lost,  that  other 
colleagues  might  come  where  he  might  be  over- 
powered by  a  majority  again,  and  not  able  to 
pursue  his  corrupt  plans.    Therefore  he  was  re- 
solved— your  Lordships  will  remark  the  yfh<At 
of  this  most  daring  and  systematick  plan'  of 
bribery  and  peculation, — ^he  resolved  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  his  Council  in  future  to  jAeck 
or  control  him  in  any  of  his  evil  practices.  ' 

-  1  The 
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Thie  first  thing  he  did  was  to  form  an  ostent 
'sible  Council  at  Calcutta,  for  the  management 
of  the  revenues,  which  was  riot  efifectuallj 
bound,  except  it  thought  fit,  to  make  any  ret- 
ferehce  to  the  supreme  Council.  He  delegate 
to  them*— that  his,  to  four  covenanted  servants-r 
those  functions,  which  by  Act  of  Parliament 
and  the  Company's  orders  were  to  be  etfetcis^d 
by  the  Council  General ;  he  delegated  to  four 
gentlemen,  creatures  of  his  own,  his  own  powers, 
but  he  laid  them  out  to  good  intetest.  It  a|^ 
'pears  odd,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a  Gover* 
nour  General,  so  jealous  of  his  power  as  he  is 
knowa  to  be,  as  soon  as  he  had.  all  the  power  iii 
his  own  hands,  should  be  to  put  all  the  revenue 
out  of  his  own  control.  This  upon  the  first  view 
is  an  extraordinary  proceeding.  His  next  st^ 
'was,  without  apprizing  the  Court  of  Diriectors 
pf  his  intention,  or  without  having  given  an  idea 
of  any  such  intention  to  his  colleagues  wh^e 
alive,  either  those,  .who  died  in  India,  or  thpse^ 
who  afterwards  returned  to  Europe,  in  one  day, 
in  a  moment,  to  annihilate  the  whole  authority 
of  the  provincial  Councils,  and  delegate  the 
whole  power  to  these  four  gentlemen.  These 
four  gentlemen  had  for  their  seqretaify  an  agieat 
given  them  by  Mr.  Hastings ;-  a  namie,  that  you 
will  often  hear  o^a  BaD^e^  at  the  soud4  of 
which  all  .India  turns  pade— rthe  most  wicked-^. 
,      >.  the 
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the  most  atrocious — the  boldest — the  most  dex- 
terous villain,  that  ever  the  rank  servitude  of 
that  country  has  produced.  My  Lords,  I  am 
speaking  with  the  most  assured  freedom,  because 
there  never  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  there 
never  was  a  foe  of  Mr.  Hastings,  there  never 
was  any  human  persoui  that  ever  differed  on  this 
ocdsision,  qr  expressed  any  other  idea  of  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whom 
he  intrusted  with  this  important  post.  But  you 
shall  hear,  from  the  account  given  by  themselves, 
what  the  Council  thought  of  their  functions,  of 
their  efficiency  for  the  charge,  and  in  whose 
hands  that  efficiency  reaUy  was,  I  beg,  hope, 
and  trust,  that  your  Lordfl^ips  will  learn  from 
the  persons  themselves,  who  were  appointed  to 
execute  the  office,  their  opinion  of  the  real 
execution  of  it,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  of 
the  plan,  for  which  he  destroyed  the  whole 
English  administration  in  India.  ^'The  com- 
^*  mittee  must  have  a  Dewan,  or  executive 
.^^  officer,  call  him  by  what  name  you  please. 
<*  This  man  in  fact  has  all  the  revenue,  paid  at 
^*  the  Presidency,  at  his  disposal,  and  can,  if  he 
*'  has  any  abilities,  bring  all  the  renters  imder 
'*  contribution.  It  is  little  advantage  to  restrain 
^^  the  committee  themselves  from  bribery  or 
'*  cdmiption,  when  their  executive  officer  has 
«« the  power  of  practising  both  undetected. 

••  To 
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"  To  display  the  ^rts  employed  by  a  Dative 
'<  on  such  occasions  would  fill  a  volume.  He 
•*  discovers  the  secret  resources  of  the  Zemin* 
**  dars  and  renters,  their  enemies  and  compe- 
*'  titors)  and  by  the  engines  of  hope  and  fear, 
'*  raised  upon  these  foundations,  he  can  work 
''  them  to  his  purpose.  The  committee,  with 
^<  the  best  intentions,  best  abilities,  and  steadiest 
«<  application,  must  after  all  be  a  tool  in  the 
"  hands  of  their  Dewan/' 

Your  Lordships  see  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  was  of  their  own  constitution.  You  see 
for  what  it  was  made.  You  see  for  what  pur- 
poses the  great  revenue  trust  was  taken  from 
the  Council  General,  from  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. You  see  for  what  purposes  the  executive 
power  was  destroyed.  You  have  it  from  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  this  commission,  at  first  four 
in  number,  and  afterwards  five,  who  was  the  most 
active  efficient  member  of  it.  You  see  it  was 
Bdade  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing;  that  integrity^ 
ability,  and  vigilance,  could  avail  nothing ;  that 
the  whole  country  might  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution  by  this  man,  and  that  he  could  thus 
practise  bribery  with  impunity.  Thus,  your 
Lordships  see,  the  delegation  of  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  country,  above  and  below,  is  given 
by  Mr*  Hastings  to  this  Gunga  Govin  Sing; 

The 
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The  screen,  the  veU  spread  before  this  trmsac- 
tioD,  is  torn  open  by  the  very  people  themsdves; 
who  are  the  tools  in  it.  They  confess  they  can  do 
nothing ;  they  know  they  are  instruments  in  the 
bands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing;  and  Mr.  Hastings 
uses  his  name  and  authority  to  make  th6m  such 
in  the  hands  of  the  basest,  the  wickedest,  the 
comiptest,  the  most  audacious  and  atrocious 
viliian  ever  heard  of.  It  is  to  him  all  the  English 
authority  is  sacrificed;  and  four  gentlem^i  are 
appointed  to  be  his  tools  and  instruments. 
— Tools  and  instruments  for  what?  They 
themselves  state,  that,  if  he  has  the  incli- 
jiation,  he  has  the  power  and  ability  to  lay 
the  whole  country  under  contribution,  that 
he ,  enters  into  the  most  minute  secrets  of 
every  individual  in  it,  gets  into  the  bottom  of 
their  family  affidrs,  and  has  a  power  totally  to 
subvcurt  and  destroy  them ;  and  we  shall  show 
upon  that  head,  that  he  well  fulfilled  the  pur- 
posely for  which  he  was  appointed.  Did  Mr. 
Hastings  pretend  to  say,  that  he  destroyed  the 
provincial  Councils  for  their  corruptness  or  in- 
sufficiency, when  he  dissolved  them?  No — he 
9ays  he  has  no  objection  to  their  competency, 
no  charge  to  mdce  against  their  conduct,  but 
that  he  has  destroyed  them  for  his  new  arratage* 
ment.  And  what  is  his  new  arratfgeiment  ? 
Gunga  Govin  Sing.    Forty  English  gentlemen 

were 
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were  reinoved  from  their  offices  by  that  change. 
Mr.  Hastings  did  it»  however,  very  economically; 
for  all  these  j^entlemm  were  instantly  put  upon 
pensions,  and  consequently  burdened  the  esta^ 
bUdunent  with  a  new  charge.  Well,  but  the  new 
Council  was  formed  and  constituted  upon  a  very 
ecQUomical  principle  also.  These  five  gentle* 
men,  you  will  have  it  in  proof,  with  the  neces^ 
sary  expenses  of  their  office,  were  a  charge  of 
6e»000/.  a  year  upon  the  establishnfent.  But 
for  great,  eminent,  capital  servioes,  62,000/; 
though  a  much  larger  sum  than  what  was  thought 
fit  to  be  allowed  for  the  members  of  the  supreme 
Council  itself,  may  be  admitted.  I  will  pa&s  it« 
It  shall  be  granted  to  Mr.  Hastii^i  that  these 
pensions,  though  they  created  a  new  burden  on 
the  establishment,  were  all  well  disposed,  pro- 
vided the  Council  did  their  duty.  But  you  have 
heard. what  they  say  themselves— -they  are  not 
there  put  to  do  any  duty,  they  can  do  no  duty; 
their  abilities,  their  integrity  avail  them  nothing; 
they  are  tools  in  the  hands  of  Gimga  Govinf 
Sii^«  Mr.  Hastings  then  has  loaded  the  revenue 
with  6S,000/.  a  year  to  make  Ounga  Goviu 
Sing  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar 
and  Orissa.  What  itiust  the  thing  to  be  moved 
be,  when  the  machinery,  when  the  necessary 
tools  for  Gunga  Govin  jSing,  haVe  cost^  69;000/; 
at  year  to  the  Coitapany  ?    There  it  ifr^itis  not 
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my  representation — ^not  the  representation  of  ob- 
servant strangers,  of  good  and  decent  people, 
tiiat  understand  the  nature  of  that  service,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  tools  themselves. 

Now,  did  Mr.  Hastings  employ  Gunga  Govin 
Sing  without  a  knowledge  of  his  character? 
His  character  was  known  to  Mr.  Hastings  j  it 
was  recorded  long  before,  when  he  was  turned 
<Mit  of  another  oflSce.  Daring  my  long  resa* 
dence,  says  he,  in  this  coimtiy,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  heard  of  the  character  of  Gunga  Govin 
Sing  being  in&mous.  No  information  I  have 
received,  though  I  have  heard  mcmy  people 
speak  ill  of  him,  ever  pointed  to  any  particular 
met  of  infamy  committed  by  Gunga  Govin  SEmg* 
I  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  Gunga  Gknrin 
Sing.  What  I  understand  of  his  character  has 
been  from  Europeans  as  well  as  natives.  After 
— '^  He  had  many  enemies  at  the  time  he  waa 
**  proposed  to  be  employed  in  the  Compan/s 
'^  service,  and  not  one  advocate  among  the 
<*  natives  who  had  immediate  access  to  myself. 
^<  I  think,  therefore,  if  his  character  had  been 
/^  such  as  has  been  described,  the  knowledge 
*'  of  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  beeti 
^  ascertained  to  me  by  the  specyick  facts.  I 
^^  have  heard  him  loaded,  as  I  have  many  others, 
«*  with  g^ieral  rqproaches,  but  have  n^ver 
''  heard  any  one  express  a  doubt  of  his  ainUtki.'* 

Now, 
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N0W9  if  any  thing  in  the  world  should  iQduce 
you  to  put  the  whole  trust  of  the  revenues  of 
BengalY  both  above  and  below^  into  the  hand^ 
pf  a  single  man,  and  to  delegate  to  him  the  whda 
jurisdiction  of  the  country,  it  must  be»  that  ha 
either  was,  or  at  lieast  was  reputed  to  be,  a  roan 
of  integrity.  Mr.  Hastings  does  not  pretend« 
tbat'he  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  integrity.  Hp 
knew,  that  he.  was  not  able  to  contradict  the 
charge  brought  against  him }  and:  that  he  Ipad 
been  turned  out  of  o$ce  by  his  colleagues,  foi; 
reasons  assigned  upon  record,  and  approved  by 
the  Directors,  for  malversation  in  o^ce«  H9 
had,  indeed^  crept  again  into  the  Calcutta  Com* 
mittee }  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of  turn-  * 
ing  him  out  for  malversation,  when  Mr.  Hastings 
saved  them  the  trouble  by  turning  out  the  whole 
committee,  consisting  of  a  president  and  five 
members.  So  that  in  aU  times,  in  all  charac-r 
ters^  in  all  places,  he  sp9od  as  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  evil  repute,  though  supposed  to 
be  a  man  of  great  abilities. 
.  My  Lords»  peitnit  me  for  one  moment  to  drop 
my  representative  character  here,  and  to  ^eak 
to  your  Lordships  only  as  a  man  of  some  expe^ 
rience  in  the  world,  and  conversant  with  thci 
affoirs  of  men,  and  with  the  characters  of 
men« 
I  do  then  declare  my  conviction,  and  wish 

it 
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it  may  stand  recorded  to'  posterity,  that  there 
never  was  a  bad  num^  that  had  ability  for  good 
service.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  m^i  j 
their  minds  are  so  distorted  to  selfish  purposes^ 
to  knavish,  artificial*  and  crafty  means  of  ac- 
comj^isbing  those  selfish  ends,  that,  if  put  to 
any  good  service,  they  are  poor,  dull,  helpless. 
Their- natural  faculties  never  have  that  direction/ 
<^they  are  paralytick  on  that  sidej-r-the  muaclea, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  that  ought  to  move 
it,  are  all  dead.  Tliey  know  nothing,  but  how 
to  pursue  selfish  ends  by  wicked  and  indirect 
hieans.  No  man  ever  knowingly  employed  a  bad 
man  on  account  of  his  abilities,  but  for  xevil 
ends.  Mr.  Hastings  knew  this  man  to  he  bad ; 
all  the  world  knew  him  to  be  bad ;  and  how  did 
he  employ  him  ?  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he 
might  be  controlled  by  others  ?  A  great  deal 
Inigbt  be  said  for  him,  if  this  had  been  the  case. 
There  might  be  circumstances,  in  whiofh'  such 
a  man  might  be  used  in  a  subordinate  capa- 
city. But  who  ever  thought  of  putting  such 
&  man  virtually  in  possession  of  the  whole  au- 
thority both  of  the  Committee  and  the  Coundl 
General,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
country? 

As  soon  as  we  find  Gunga  Govin  Sing  here,- 
we  find  him  employed  in  the  way,  in  which  he 
was  txieant  to-be  employed*;  that  is  -to  say, -we 
•^  find 
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fiod  him  employed  in  taking  corhipt  bribes  and 
corrupt  presents  for  Mr.  Hastings^.  Though  the 
Committee  were  tools  in  his  hands,  he  was  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  for  he  had/  as  we 
shall  prove,  constant,  uniform,  and  close  com- 
munications with  Mr.  Hastings.  And,  indeed, 
we  may  be  saved  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  of 
proof;  for  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  by  acknow- 
ledging him  to  be  his  bribe  broker,  has  pretty 
w€ll  authenticated  a  secret  correspondence  be- 
tween them.  For  the  next  great  bribe,  as  yet 
discovered  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings,  about 
the  time  of  his  great  operation,  of  I78I9  was  the 
bribe  of  40,000A,  which  we  charge  to  have 
been  privately  taken  from  one  of  two  persons^ 
but  from  which  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  paid 
to  him.  through  this  flagitious  black  agent  of  his 
iniquities,  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  The  discovery 
is  made  by  another  agent  of  his,  called  Mr.  Lar- 
kins,  one  of  his  white  bribe  c<mfidants,  and  by 
him  made  accountant  gmeral  to  the  supreme 
presidency.  For  this  sum,  so  clandestinely  and 
corruptly  taken,  he  received  a  bond  to  himself, 
on  his  own  accouQt,  as  for  money  lent  to  the 
Company.  For,  upon  the  frequent,  pressing, 
tender  solicitations  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
always  insinuated  to  him  in  a  very  delicate 
manner,  Mr.  Hastings  had  written  to  Mr.Lar- 
kins  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  some  of  his  own 
Vol.  XIII.  U  bribes  j 
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bribes ;  and  luioordingly  Mr.  Larkios  sent  over 
an  account  of  various  bribes ;  an  account,  which, 
even  before  it  comes  directly  in  evidence  befwe 
you,  it  win  be  pleasant  to  your  Lordships  to 
read.     In  this  account,  under  the  head  Dinage^ 
pi)r€j  No.  1,  I  find,  ^*  Duplkate  Copy  of  the  par^ 
«<  ticulars  of  debts,  in  which  Ae  component  parts  of 
<*  sundry  sums  received  on  the  accowit  <^the  Ho^ 
<<  nourabk  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
**  East  Indies,  were  reeeived  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
^^  and  paid  to  the  Sub-Treasurer.''     We  find 
here,  EHnagepore  peshcush,jMr  lacks  qf rupees — 
cabuleat,  that  is,  an  agreement  to  pay  four  lacks 
of  rupees,  of  which  three  were  received,  and  one 
remained  in  balance  at  the  time  this  account  was 
ma4e  out^    All,  that  we  can  learn  from  this  • 
account,  after  all  our  reisearches,  after  all  the 
Court  of  Directors  could  do  to  squeeze  it  out  of 
him,  is — that  he  received  from  Dinagepore,  at 
twelve  inonthly  payments,  a  sum  of  about  three 
lacks  of  rupees,  upon  an  engagement  to  pay  him 
four  ^-^that  is,  he  received  about  SO^OOO/L  out 
of  40^000/.  which  was  to  be  paid  him  ;  and  we 
are  told,  that  he  received  this  sum  through  the 
hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing ;  and  that  he  was 
^ceedingly  angry  with  Gunga  Govin  Sing  for 
having  kept  back  or  defrauded  him  of  the  sum 
of  10,000/.  out  of  the  40^000/.     To  keep  back 
from  him  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  bribe 

was 
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yms  very  reprehensible  behaviour  in  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  certainly  very  unworthy  of  the 
great  and  high  trust,  whieh  '  Mr.  Hastings  re-« 
posed  in  his  integrity.  My  Lords,  this  letter 
tells  us,  Mr.  Hastii^  was  much  irritated  at 
Gunga  Govin  Sing.  You  will  hereafter  see  how 
Mr.  Hastings  behaves  to  persons,  against  whonr 
he  is  irritated  for  their  frauds  upon  him  in  their 
joint  concerns.  In  the  mean  time  Gunga  Govin 
Sing  rests  with  you  as  a  person,  with  whom 
Mr.  Hastings  is  displeased  on  account  of  infi-* 
delity  in  the  honourable  trust  of  bribe-udder- 
taker  and  manager. 

My,  Lords,  you  are  not  very  mu6h  enlightened, 
I  believe,  by  seeing  these  words  Bmagepore 
feshcusK  We  find  a  province,  we  find  a  sum  <^ 
money,  we  find  an  agent,  and  we  find  a  receiver. 
The  Profvimce  is  DiMMgepure^  the  agent  is  Guagd 
Govm  Sing,  the  sum  agreed  on  is  40,OOOL,  and 
the  receiver  of  a  part  (^  that  ia  Mr.  Hastings. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  seem  Who  it  was,  that 
gave  this  sum  of  money  to  Mn  Hastings  in  this 
manner,  does  no  way  appear;  it  is  murder  hj^ 
persons  tmkmwn:  and  tlds  is  the  way,  in  which 
Mr.  Hi^tings,  after  all  the  reiterated  soUcitationB 
of  Parliament,  of  the  Company,  and  the  publick, 
lias  left  the  account  of  this  bribe. 

Let  us,  however,  now  see  what  was  the  state 
^  transacttOBB  at  Dinagepore  at  that  period* 

V  2  For^ 
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For,  if  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  transactions  at  that 
period^  did  any  thing  for  that  country,  it  must 
be  presumed  this  : money,  was:  given  for  those 
acts;  for  Mr.  Hastings  confesses  it  was  a  sum  of 
money  corruptly  received,  but  honestly  applied. 
It  does  not  signify  much,  at  first  view,  from 
whom  he  received  it;  it  is  enough  to  fix  upon 
him,  that  he  did  receive  it.  But  because  the 
consequences  of  his  bribes  make  the  main  part 
of  what!  intend  to  bring  before  your  Lordships, 
I  shall  beg  to  state  to  you,  with  your  indulgence, 
what  I  have  been  able  to  discover  by  a  very  close 
investigation  of  the  records  respecting  this  busi- 
Vtess  of  TKnagepore. 

Dinagepore,.  Rungpore  and  Edrackpore  make 
a  country,  I  believe,  pretty  nearly  as  large  as  all 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  Yorkshire 
included;  it  is  no  mean  country,  and  it  has 
a  prince  of  great,  ancient,  illustrious  descent  at 
the  head  oi*it,  called  the  Rajah  of  Dinagepore. 

I  find,  that,  about  the  month  of  July  1780, 
the  Rajah  of  Dinagepore  after  a  long  and 
lingering  illness  died,  leaving  an  half  brother 
and  an  adopted  son.  A  litigation  respecting  the 
succession  instantly  arose  in  the  family;  and  this 
litigation  was  of  course  referred  to,  and  was 
finally  to  be  decided  by,  the  Govemour  Gieneral 
in  Council,— being  the  ultimate  authority,  to 
which  the  decision  of  all  th^e.qu^tions  was  to 

be 
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be  referred.  This  cause  came  before  Mr.  Hast- 
ings^ and  I  iSnd^  that  he  decided  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  adopted  son  of  the  Rajah  against 
his  half  brother.  I  find,  that  upon  that  decision 
a  rent  was  settled,  and  a  peshcusli9  or  fine,  paid. 
— So  that  all,  that  is  in  this  transaction,  is  fair 
and  abov&4>oard;  there  is  a  dispute  settled; 
tbene  is  a  fine*  paid  ;  there  is  a  rent  reserved  to 
the  Company;  and  the  whole  is  a  fair  settlement. 
But  I  find  along  with  it  very  extraordinary  actsi 
ibr  I  find  Mr.  Hastings  taking  part  in  favour.  (^ 
the  mmor,  agreeabiy^  to  the  principles  of  others, 
and  contcary  to  Us  own.  I  find,  that  he.  gave 
the  guardianship  of  this  adopted  son  to  the 
brother  of  the  Rannee,  as  she  is  called,  or  the 
widow  of  the.  deceased  Rajah ;  and  though  the 
hearing  and  settling  of  this  business  was  actually 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  his  office,  yet  I  find,  that^ 
when  the  steward  of  the  provinee  of  Dinagepoce 
was  coming  down  to  represent  this  case  to  Mr« 
Hastings,  Mr.  Hastings,  on  pretence,  that  it 
would  only  tend  to  increase  the  &mily  dissen- 
sions, so  far  from  hearing  fully  all  the  parties  in 
this  business^  not  only  sent  Mni  back,  but  ordered 
him  to  be  actually  turned  out  of  his  office.  If 
then  the  .40,000/. .  be  the  same  with  the  moniBy 
taken  from  the  {li^ahiin  178O,  to  which  account 
it  seems  to  refer  (for  it  was  takea  in  r^ular 
paj^Bwnts^  beginning. July  1780,  and  ending  at 

u  3  the 
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the  same  period  in  1781,)  it  was  a  sum  of  money 
cxMTuptly  taken  by  him  as  a  judge  in  a  litigation 
of  inheritance  between  two  great  parties.  So 
that  he  remved  the  sum  of  40,000/.  for  a  judg- 
ment; which,  whether  that  judgment  was  right 
or  wrong,  true  or  false,  he  corruptly  received. 
;  This  sum  was  received,  as  your  Lordships  will 
observe,  through  Gunga  Covin  Sing.  He  was 
the  broker  of  the  agreement;  he  was  thepetsoti, 
who  was  to  receive  it  by  monthly  instalibents, 
and  he  was  to  pay  it  to  Mr.  Hastings. — His  son 
was  in  the  oflSce  of  register  general  of  the  whole 
country,  who  had  in  his  custody  all  the  papers, 
documents,  and  every  thing,  which  oould  tend  to 
settle  &  litigation  among  the  parties. 

If  Mr.  Hastings  took  this  bribe  from  the  Bajah 
x>f  Dinagepore,  he  took  a  bribe  from  an  infant  of 
Ave  years  old  through  the  hands  of  the  register. 
That,  is,  the  judge  receives  a  bribe  through  the 
hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  genealogies  of  the 
fiunily,  the  reeonds^  and  other  documents,  whifch 
must  have  had  the  principal  shaK  in  sisttlitig.  the 
^estion. 

This  histOTy  of  tibds  Dinagepore  peshculA  m 
the  pnblick  one  received  by  the  Compaay,  and 
whidi  is  entered  upon  the  recdrd—but  dot  the 
private,  and  probably  the  triie^  iustory  of  this 
corrupt  transacticn. 

Very  soon  after  this  decisimi^  veiyMOftafkr 

this 
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th&  p^cush  was  given,  we  find\all  the  officers 
of  tbe  young  Rajaht  who  wi^  'Supposed  to  have 
giv^n  it^  turned  out  of  their  eiiiployinent  bj 
Gubga  Govin  SiUg,  bj  the  very  maUi  i¥ho  re- 
ceived the  pesbcush  fok-  Mr.  Hastings.  *  We 
£nd  them  all  turned  out  of  their  employments  t 
wt  find  them  all  accused^  without  any  appear* 
ance  or  trace  in  the  records  of  any  proof  of 
embezzlement,  of  neglect  in  the  education  of 
the  minor  Rajah,  of  the  mismanagement  of  his 
affiun^  ot  the  allotment  of  an  unsuitable  allonT'- 
flocye.  Atid  accordii^Iy  to  prevent  tbfai  relatitma 
bf  his  adi^ted  mother — to  prevedt  those^  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  f&mily,  ftcm  abusic^  the  trust  of  his 
edutetioilb  and  the  trust  of  the  management  df 
his  fortune,  Gunga  Govib  &ng— (for  I  trust 
^our  Lordships  would  not  suffer  me,  if  I  had 
a  tnind,  to  quobe  that  to^  of  a  thing  the  Conk« 
tnittee  of  R^venue^  boi^t  at  69,000/1  a  year, 
you  would  liot  sufl^  me  to  name  iti  espeeia]!/ 
whto  you  know  all  the  secret  agency  of  bribes 
in  the  hand  of  Gungft  Govin  Sing)— this  Gunga 
GbviA  Sing  produeeB  soon  dfter  another  charac«i 
ter,  «o  whom  he  consigns  the  custody  of  the 
whole  fauHljr  tad  the  Whoki  piovinee^ 
.  I  will  do  Mi^.  Hastily  the  jiisfcke  to  dajr^tha(^ 
if  he  had  known  there  was  another  nnr  mora 
Motenpliahed  in  all  iniquity  than  Guilga  Govift 
u  i  Sing, 
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Sing,  he  would  not  have  given  him  the  first 
place  in  his  confidence^  But  there  is  another 
next  to  him  in  the  country,  whom  you  are  to 
hear  of  by  and  by,  called  Debi  Sing.  This 
person  in  the  universal  opinion  of  all  Bepgal  is 
ranked  next  to  Gunga  Grovin  Sing ;  and,  what 
is  very  curious,  they  have  been  rtecorded  by 
Mr.  Hastings  as  rivals  in  the  same  virtues. 

^-- Arcades  ambo^ 

Et  cantare  pareSt  et  reipondere  parati. 
But  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  happiest  modes  in  the 
•world;  .these  rivals  were  reconciled  on  this 
occasion,  and  Gunga  Govin  Sing  appcmits  Debi 
Sing,  superseding  all  the  other  officers  for  no 
reason  whatever  upon  record.  And  because 
like  champions  they  ought  to  go  in^  pairs,  thwe 
is  an  £nglish  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Goodlad, 
whom  you  .  will  hear  of  presently,  appointed 
along  with  him.  Absolute  strangers  to  the 
Rajah's  family^  the  first  act  they  do  is-~to  cut  off 
1,000  out  of  1,600  a  month  fhmi  his  allowance^ 
They  state  (though  there  was  a  great  number 
of  dependantS'to  maintain)  that  600  would  be 
enough  to  inaintain  him.  There  iqipears  in  the 
account  of  these  proceedings  to  be  such  a  flutter 
about  the  care  of  the  Rajah,  and  Ae  manage-^ 
ment  pf  his  household ;  in  short»  that  there  never 
was  such  a  tender  guardianship  as^  alw»ys  with 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hastings,  is  exerciffed 

over 
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over  this  poor  Rajah,  who  had  just'given,  if  he 
did  give,  40,000/.  for  Aw  ottw  inheritance,  if  it 
was  his  due — ^for  the  inheritance  of  others^  if 
it  was  liot  his  due.  One  would  think  he  was 
entitled  to*some  mercy ;  but '  probably,  because 
the  money  could  not  otherwise  be  supplied,  his 
establishment  was  cut  down  by  Debi  Sing  and 
Mr.Goodlad  a  thousand  a  month,  which  is  just 
twelve  thousand  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  had  appointed  those  per- 
sons to  the  guardianship,  who  bad  an  interest  in 
the  management  of  the  Rajah's  education  and 
fortune,  one  should  have  thought,  before  they 
were  turned  out,  he  would  at  least  have  ex^ 
amined  whether  such  a  step  was  proper  or  not; 
No,  they  were  turned  out,  without  any  suck 
examination;  and  when  I  come  to  inquire  into 
the  proceedings  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing's  cooif- 
mittee,  I  do  not  find,  that  the  new  guardians 
have  brought  to  account  one.single  shilling  thfy 
received,  appointed  as  they  were  by  that  council 
newly  made  to  superintend  all  the  affiurs  of  the 
Raj^. 

There  is  not  one  word  to  be  found  of  aH 
account :  Debi  Sing's  honour,  fidelity  and  dis^ 
interestedness,  and  that  of  Mr.  Goodlad,  is 
guffieitent;  and  that  is  the  way,  in  whic^  the 
management  and  superintendence  o(  one  cf  the 
greateet 'bouses  in  that  bonirtry  is^  given  to  ibe 
-  guardianship 
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gvardianship  of  sttrdligers.    And  how  u  it  ma- 
naged ?  we  find  Debi  Sing  in  possession  of  the 
Rajah's  family^  in  possessicNi  of  his  affidrs,  in  the 
management  of  his  whole  zemindaiy }   and  in 
the  coarse  of  the  next  year  he  is  to  give  him  in 
iatm  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  these  three 
jKOvinces.    Now  whether  the  peshcush  was  re- 
vived for   the  nomination  of  the  Rajah,  as 
a  bribe  in  judgment,  or  whether  Mr.  Hastings 
got  it  from  Debi  Sing,  as  a  bribe  in  c^ce,  for 
appointing  him  to  the  guardianship  of  a  family^ 
that  did  not  belong  to  hinii  and  for  the  dominion 
tof  three  gt*eatf  and  once  wealthy,  provinces-^ 
which  ia  best  or  worst!  shall  not  pretend  to  de* 
tsmine*    You  find  the  R^ah  in  his  possession^ 
you  find  his  education,   his  household  in   his 
possession*    The  publick  revenues  sune  in  his 
possession  \  they  ate  givtt  over  to  him. 
.    If  we  look  at  the  records,  the  letting  of  these 
jMTOvinces  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
tiew  Committee  of  Revenue,  as  the  course  and 
order  of  business  required  it  should.    But  by 
the    investigation  into   Mr.  Hastings's   jA09aey 
tmnBacjtt^ms^    the   insufficiency  and  fiiJacy  of 
th^e  records  is  manifest  beyond  a  doubt.   From 
this  inV^gatiOft  it  is  discovered,,  that  it  waa  in 
Mslity  b.  bargain  seclretly  struck  between  the 
GfioVteoQur  General  and  I>eW  Stng}  and  that 
the  Committee  wwe  only  eibployed  m  .the  mere 

official 
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official  fofmi«  IVdm  the  time,  that  Mr*  HastiagB 
new  modelled  the  revenue  system,  nothkig  it 
ieeii  in  its  trile  shape.  We  now  know,  in  spite 
of  the  fallacy  of  these  tecords^  who  the  true 
graater  was ;  it  Will  not  be  amiss  to  go  m  little 
further  in  supplying  their  defects,  and  to  inqtlire 
alittte  concerning  the  grantee.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  inform  yoUr  Lordships  wh# 
Debi  Sing  iis. 

IMr.  Burke  read  thi  OomfmOee^s  rdcmmnenda^ 
Hon  qfDebi  Smg  to  tke  Gc^emour  Gemend 
andCamcH:  iut  the  copy  of  Ae  paper  itUuded 
to  is  MmOng^'] 


Hefe  tt  a  choioe,  here  is  Debi  Sing  pmented 
fer  his  knowledge  in  business^  his  trust  and 
fidelity ;  and  that  he  is  a  person,  against  whom 
aO  ofaf  ectidn  elm  be  made.  This  is  presented  to 
Mr*  Hastings,  by  him  recorded  in  ti^e  dduacii 
booka»  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Mr.  Hastings  has  since  recorded^ 
ibtft  he  knew  this  Debi  Sii^^  <tkongh  he  here 
pubtiddy  authoriaes  the  nootinatita  W  Um  da 
all  that  gre«tbody  ctf  trttts)  that  he  kaeW  hioi 
to  be  a  oum  com^letefy  cajiable  bf  the^  inbst  at^ 
rod^tia.  iniqiuties^  that  #€ire  eaer  chdrgol  iqKw 

man. 
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man.  Debi  Sing  is  appmnted  to  all  those  great 
trusts  through  the  means  of  Gunga  Covin  Sing; 
from  whom  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  had  received 
30,000/.  as  a  part  of  a  bribe. 

Now  though  it  is  a  large  field,  though  it  is 
a  thing,  that,  I  must  confess,  I  feel  a  reluctance 
almost  in  venturing  to  undertake,  exhausted  as 
I  am,  yet  such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  affiiir, 
such  the  evil  consequences,  that  followed  from 
a  system  of  bribery,  such  the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  superseding  all  the  persons  in  office 
In  the  country  to  give,  it  into  the  hands  of  Debi 
Sing,  that  though  it  is  the  publick  opinion,  and 
though  no  man,  that  has  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Debi  Sing,  does  not  know,  that  he  was  only 
second  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  yet  it  is  not  to  my 
purpose,  unless  I  prove,  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew 
his  character  at  the  very  time  he  accepts  him  as 
aperaont  against  whom  no  exception  could  be 
made. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  your  Lordships  who 
this  Debi  Sing  was,  to  whom  these  great  trusts 
were  committed,  and  those  great  provinces 
given.        \ 

It  may  be  thought,  and  hot  unmtturally,  that 
in  this  soft  of  corrupt  and  venal  appointment  to 
high  trusiand  office  Mn  Hastings  has.no  othef 
cansideratioBi  .than  the  mobey  he  received*  But 
whoever  thihk&so.wilL  be  deceived.    Jfr.  fias^ 

tings 
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tings  was  very  far  from  indifiGbFe&t  to  the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  persons  he  dealt  with.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  made  a  most  careful  selection ;  he 
had  a  very  scrupulous  regard  to  the  aptitude  of 
the  men  for  the  purposes,  for  which  he  employed 
them  ;  and  was  much  guided  by  his  experience 
of  their  conduct  in  those  offices,  which  had  been 
sold  to  them  upon  former  occasions. 
.  £xcept  Gunga  Govin  Sing  (whom,  as  justice 
7eq[uif;ed,  Mr.  Hastings  distinguished  by  >  the 
highest  marks  of  his  ccHifidence,)  there  was  not 
a  man  in  Bengal,  perhaps  not  upon  earth,  a  match 
for  this  Debi  Sing.  He  was  not  an  ul>knowa 
subject ;  not  one  rashly  taken  up  as  an  experi- 
ment. He  was  a  tried  man ;  and  if  there  had 
been,  one  more  desperately  and  abandonedly 
corrupt,  more  wildly  and  flagitiously  oppressive, 
to  be  found  unemployed  in  India,  large  as  his 
offers  were,  Mr^  Hastings  would  not  hove  taken 
this  money  from  Debi  Sing. 

Debi  Sing  was  one  of  those,  who  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  English  power  in  Bengal  attached 
himself  to  those  natives,  who  then  stood  high 
in  office.  He  courted  Mahotned  Reza  Kh&n, 
a  musselman  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreish,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned^ 
then  at  the  head  of  the  revenue,  and  now  at 
the  head  of  the  criminal  justice*  of  Bengal,  witli 
aU  the  supple  assiduity,  of  which  those,  who 

possess 
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possess  no  valuable  art  or  useful  talent,  are  com* 
monly  complete  masters.  Possessing  large  funds 
acquired  by  his  apprenticeship  and  novitiate  in 
ihe  lowest  frauds,  he  was  enabled  to  lend  to  this 
then  powerful  man,  in  the^  several  emergen- 
cies of  his  variable  fortune,  very  large  sums  of 
money.  This  great  man  had  been  brought  down 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  under  the  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  upon  a  cruel  charge  to  Calcutta. 
He  was  accused  of  many  crimes,  and  acquitted 
fflCOOO/.  in  debt.  That  is  to  say,  aa  soon  as 
he  was  a  great  debtor,  he  ceased  to  be  a  great 
criminal. 

Debi  Sing  obtained  by  his  services  no  slight 
influence  over  Mahomed  Reza'  Kh&n,  a  person 
of  a  character  very  different  from  his. 

From  that  connexion  he  was  appointed  to  the 
farm  of  the  revenue^  and  iiidMsively  of  the  go- 
vemment  of  Purnea,  a  province  of  very  great 
extent,  and  then  in  a  ^tate  of  no  inconsiderable 
opulence%  In  this  office  be  exerted  his  talents 
with  so  much  vigour  and  industry,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  province  was  half  depopulated, 
and  totally  ruined. 

The  farm,  on  the  exj^tion  of  his  lease,  waa 
taken  by  a  set  of  adventurers  in  this  kind  of 
traffiek  from  Cakutta.  But  \dbeii  the  new  un« 
dertakers  came  to  survey  tibe  oioyeet  of  their 
future  operations,  and  fiiiture  proit3»  they  were 
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90  shocked  at  the  hideous  and  squalid  8ce&e9  of 
misery  and  desoktion,  that  glared  upon  them 
in  every  quarter,  that  they  instantly  fled  out  of 
the  country,  and  thought  themselves  but  to<> 
happy  to  be  permitted,  on  the  payment  ot 
a  penalty  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  to  be  re- 
leased from  their  engagements. 

To  give  in  a  few  words  as  clear  an  idea,  as 
I  am  able  to  give,  of  the  immense  volume,  which 
might  be  composed  of  the  vexations,  violence, 
and  rapine  of  that  tyrannical  administration,  the 
territorial  revenue  of  Purnea,  which  had  been 
let  to  Debi  Sing  at  the  rate  of  160,000/.  ster- 
ling a  year,  was  with  difficulty  leased  for  a  yearly 
sum  under  90,000/.  and  with  all  rigour  of  exac- 
tion produced  in  effect  little  more  than  60,000/. 
falling  greatly  below  one  half  of  its  origini^ 
estimate. — So  entirely  did  the  administration  of 
X>ebi  Sing  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  the  pro- 
vince; so  totally  did  his  baleful  influence  blast 
the  ver}^  hope  and  spring  of  all  future  revenue. 

The  administration  of  Debi  Sing  was  too  noto- 
riously destructive  not  to  cause  a  general  cla- 
mour. It  was  impossible,  that  it  should  be  passed 
over  without  animadversion.  Accordingly,  in 
the  month  of  September  177^,  Mr.  Hastings 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Circuit 
removed  him  for  mal-administration ;  and  he  ha9 
since  publickly  declared  on  record,  that  he  knew 

him 
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him  to  be  capaUe  of  i^  the  most  horrid  and 
atrocious  crimes,  that  can  be  imputed  to  man. 

This  brand,  however,  was  only  a  mark  for 
Mr.  Hastings  to  find  him  out  hereafler  in  the 
crowd;  to  identify  him  for  his  own ;  and  to  call 
him  forth  into  acti<H),  when  his  virtues  should 
be  ^sufficiently  matured  for  the  services,  in  which 
he  afterwards  employed  him  through  his  instru- 
ments Mr.  Anderson  and  Gunga  Govin  Sing. 
In  the  mean  time  he  left  Debi  Sing  to  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  good  genius. 

Debi  Sing  was  stigmatized  in  the  Company's 
records,  his  reputation  was  gone,  but  his  funds 
were  safe.  In  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr. 
Hastings  in  the  year  177S,  by  which  provincial 
councils  were  formed,  Debi  Sing  became  deputy 
steward,  or  secretary,  (soon  in  efiect  and  in* 
fluence  principal  steward)  to  the  provincial  coun« 
cil  of  Moorshedabad,  the  seat  of  the  old  go- 
vernment, and  the  first  province  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  to  his  charge  were  committed  various 
extensive  and  populous  provinces,  yielding  an 
annual  revenue  of  ISO  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
1,500,000/.  This  division  of  provincial  council 
included  Rungpore,  Edrackpore,  and  others, 
where  he  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  their 
resources,  as  subsequently  to  get  possession  of 
them. 

Debi  Sing  found  this  administration  composed 

mostly 
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mostly  of  young  men,  dissipated  and  fond  of 
pleasure,  as  is  usual  at  that  time  of  life ;  but 
desirous  of  reconciling  those  pleasures,  which 
usually  consume  wealth,  with  the  means  of 
making  a ^g^eat  and  speedy  fortune;  at  once 
eager  candidates  for  opulence,  and  perfect  no- 
vices in  all  the  roads,  that  lead  to  it.  Debi  Sing 
commiserated  their  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
took  upon  him  to  be  their  guide. 

There  is  a  revenue  in  that  country,  raised  by 
a  tax  more  productive  than  laudable.  It  is  an 
imposition  on  publick  prostitutes,  a  duty  upon 
the  societies  of  dancing  girls ;  those  seminaries, 
from  which. Mr.  Hastings  has  selected  an  ad- 
ministrator of  justice  andgovemour  of  kingdoms. 
Debi  Sing  thought  it  expedient  to  &rm  this 
tax  ;  not  only  because  he  neglected  no  sort  of 
gain,  but  because  he  regarded  it  as  no  contemp- 
tible means  of  power  and  influence.  Accord- 
ingly, in  plain  terms,  he  opened  a  legal  brothel^ 
out  of  which  he  carefully  reserved  (you  may  be 
sure)  the  very  flower  of  his  collection  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  young  superiours ;  ladies 
recommended  not  only  by  personal  merit,  but 
according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  by  sweet  and 
enticing  names,  which  he  had  given  them.  For, 
if  they  were  to  be  translated,  they  would  sound,— 
Riches  of  my  Life;  Wealth  of  my  Soul;  Treasure 
of  Perfection }  Diamond  of  Splendour ;  Pearl  of 
Price;   Ruby  of  Pure  Blood,  and  other  meta- 

Vol.  XIII.  X  phorical 
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phorical  descriptions^  that,  calling  up  dissbnant 
pasfciona  to  enhwce  the  yalue  of  the  general  har- 
mony, heightened  the  attractions  of  love  with 
the  alluremeiits  of  avarice.     A  moving  seraglio 
of  these  ladies  always  attended  his  progress,  and 
were  always  brought  to  the  splendid  and  multi- 
plied entertainments,'  with  which  he  regaled  his 
council.    In  these-  festivities,  whilst  his  guests 
were  engaged  with  the  seductions  of  beauty, 
the  intoxications  of  the  most  delicious  wines  of 
France,  and  thd  voluptuous  vapour  of  perfumed 
India  smoke,  uniting  the  vivid  satisfactions  of 
Europe  with  the  torpid  blandishments  of  Asia, 
the  grtafc  magidan  himself,  chaste  in  the  midst 
of  dissoluteness,  sober  in  the  centre  of  debauch, 
vigilant  in  the  lap  of  negligence  and  oblivion, 
attended  with  an  eaglets  eye  the  moment  for 
thrustiog  in  business,  and  at  such  times  was  able 
to  carry  without  difficulty  points  of  shameful 
enormity,  whidi  at  other  hours  he  would  not  so 
much  as  have  dared  to  mention  to  his  employ- 
ers, young  men  rather  careless  and  inexperi- 
enced than  intentionally  corrupt.    Not  satisfied 
with  being  pander  to  their  plebsures,  he  antici- 
pated, and  was  purveyor  lo,thei^  wants,  and 
supplied    them  with  a  constant  command   of 
money ;  and  by  these  means  he  reigned  with  an 
uncontrolled  diominion  Over  tiie  province  and 
over  its  governourfi.       ' 
F<Mr  you  are  to  understand,  that  in  noany  things 

we 
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we  are  very  much  misinformed  with  regard  to 
the  true  seat  of  power  in  India.  Whilst  we  were 
proudly  calling  India  it  British  government,  it 
was  in  substance  a  government  of  the  lowest, 
basest,  and  most  flagitious  of  the  native  rabble ; 
to  whom  the  far  greater  part  of  tjie  English, 
who  figured  in  employment  and  station,  had 
from  their  earliest  youth  been  slaves,  and  instru- 
ments. Banyans  had  anticipated  the  period  of 
their  power  in  premature  advances  of  money ; 
and  have  ever  after  obtained  the  entire  domi- 
nion over  their  nominal  masters.  * 

By  these  various  ways  and  means  Debt 
Sing  contrived  to  add  job  to  job,  employment 
to  employment,  and  to  hold,  besides  the  farms 
of  two  very  considerable  districts,  various  trusts 
in  the  revenue;  sometimes  openly  appear- 
ing ;  sometimes  hid  two  or  three  deep  in  false 
names ;  emerging  into  Ught,  or  shrowding  him- 
self in  darkness,  as  successful,  or  defeated 
<!rimes  rendered  him  bold  or  cautious.  Every 
one  of  th^se  trusts  was  marked  with  its  ovm 
fraud ;  and  for  one  of  those  frauds  committed 
by  him  in  another  name,  by  which  he  became 
deeply  in  balance  to  the  revenue  he  was  pub- 
lickly  whipped  by  proxy. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Hastings  kept  his  eye  upon 
him,  and  attended  to  his  progress.  But,  as  he 
rose  in  Mr.  Hastings's  opinion,  hefell  in  that  of 

z2  his 
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his  immediate  employers*  By  degrees,  as  reason 
prevailed,  and  the  fumes  of  pleasure  evaporated, 
the  provincial  council  emerged  from  their  first 
dependence ;  and,  finding  nothing  but  infamy 
attending  the  councils  and  services  of  such  a 
man,  resolved  to  dismiss  him.  In  this  strait, 
and  crisis  of  his  power,  the  artist  turned  himself 
into  all  shapes.  He  offered  great  sums  indivi- 
dually; he  offered  them  collectively }  and  at  last 
put  a  carte  blanche  on  the  table — All  to  no  pur» 
pose !  What  are  you  stones  ? — Have  I  not  men 
to  deal  with  ?— Will  flesh  and  blood  refuse 
me? 

Wlien  Debi  Sing  found,  that  the  council  had 
entirely  escaped,  and  were  proof  against  his 
offers,  he  left  them  with  a  sullen  and  menacing 
silence^  He  applied  where  he  had  good  intel- 
ligence^ that  these  offers  would  be  well  received; 
and  that  he  should  at  once  be  revenged  of  the 
council,  and  obtain  all  the  ends,  which  through 
them  he  had  sought  in  vain. 

Without  hesitation  or  scruple  Mr.  Hastings 
9old  a  set  of  innocent  officers ;  sold  his  fellow 
servants  of  the  Company,  entitled  by  every  duty 
to  his  protection ;  sold  English  subjects,  recom- 
mended by  every  tie  of  national  sympathy ;  sold 
the  honour  of  the  British  Government  itself; 
without  charge,  without  complaint,  without  id- 
legation  of  crime  in  conduct,  or  of  insufficiency 

in 
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in  talents ;  he  sold  them  to  the  most  known  and 
abandoned  character,  which  the  rank  servitude 
of  that  clime  produces.  For  Aim,  he  entirely- 
broke  and  quashed  the  council  of  Moorshedabad, 
which  had  been  the  settled  government  for  twelve 
years,  (a  long  period  in  the  changeful  history  of 
India,)  at  a  time  top  when  it  had  acquired  a  grea| 
degree,  of  consistency,  an  official  experiences 
a  knowledge  and  habit  of  business,  and  was 
making  full  amends  for  early  errours. 
:  For  now  Mn.Hastings,  having  buried  CSolond 
Monson  and  General  Claverlng,  a^d  having 
.shaken  off  Mr.  Francis,  who  retired  half  dead 
from  office,  began  at  length  to  respire;  he  found 
elbow  room  once  more  to  display  his  genuine 
nature  and  disposition,  and  to  n^ake  amends  in 
a  riot  and  debauch  of  peculation  for  the  force;! 
abstinence,  to  which  he  was  reduced  during  the 
usurped  dqminion  of  honour  and  integrity. 

It  was  not  enough,  that  the  English  were  thus 
sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  Debi  Sing.  It  was 
necessary  to  deliver  over  the  natives  to  his  avar 
rice.  By  the  intervention  of  bribe  brokerage  he 
united  the  two  great  rivals  in  iniquity,  who  before 
from  an  emulation  of  crimes  were  enemies  to  each 
other,  Gunga  Goyin  Sing,  and  Debi  Sing.  He 
negoltiated.the  bribe  and  the  farm  of  the  latter 
through  the  former;  and  Debi  Siqg  was  in- 
vested in  farm  for  two  years  with  the  three  pxo- 

X  3  vinces 
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vinces  of  Dinagepore,  Edrackpore,  and  Rung, 
pore ;  territories,  making  together  a  tract  of  land 
superiour  in  dimensions  to  the  nordiem  counties 
of  England,  Yorkshire  included. 

To  prevent  any  thing,  which  might  prove 
an  obstacle  on  the  full  swing  of  his  genius,  he 
removed  all  the  restraints,  which  had  been 
framed  to  give  an  ostensible  credit,  to  give  some 
show  of  official  wder,  to  the  plans  of  revenue 
administration  framed  from  time  to  time  in 
Bengal.  An  officer,  called  a  dewan,  had  been 
established  in  the  provinces,  expressly  as  a  check 
on  the  person,  who  should  act  as  farm^  gmeral. 
This  office  he  conferred  along  with  that  of'faiv- 
mer  general  on  Debi  Sing,  in  order  that  Debi 
might,  become  an  effectual  check  upon  Sing ; 
and  thus  these  provinces,  without  inspection, 
without  control,  without  law,  and  without  ma- 
gistrates, were  delivered  over  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
man,  whom  he  had  before  recorded  as  the  de- 
sti'oyer  of  Pumea;  and  capable  of  every  the 
most  atrocious  wickedness,  that  could  be  im- 
puted to  man. 

Flatally  for  the  natives  of  India,  every  wild 
project  and  every  corrupt  sale  of  Mr.  Hastingg, 
and  those,  whose  example  he  followed,  is  co- 
vered with  a  pretended  jncreAse  of  revenue  to 
the  Company.    Mr.  Hastings  would  not  pocket 

his 
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his  bribe  of  40,000/.  foo:  hioiadf  without  tettiog 
the  Company  ia  as.  a  sharer  and  accomplice. 
For  the  province  of  Aungpoce,  the  objeet,  to 
which  I  niean  in  thts  .instance  to  .confine  your 
attention,  7,0001  a  year  was  add^d.  But  lest 
this  avowed  inciease  of  rent  shouid  seem  to  lead 
to  oppression,  great  and  religious  care  was  taken 
in  the  covenant,  so  stipidated  with  Debi  Sing, 
that  this  increase  should  not  arise  irom  any 
additional  assessment  whaitsoeveron  theconntry, 
but  solely  from  improvements,  in  the  cultivation, 
and  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the.  land- 
holder and  husbandman.  Bnt  as  Mr.  Hastings's 
bribe^  of  a  far  gjfeater  suqa,.  was  not  guarded  .by 
any  such  provision,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  donor  in  what  manner  he  was  to  in- 
demnify himself  for  iC 

Debi  Sing  fixed. the  seat  of  his  authorityvat 
Dinagepore,  where  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  doing.  hiSi^uty*.  iif 
Mr.  Hastings  can  forget  his  covenant,,  youimay 
easily  believe,;  that  Debi  Sil^  had  not  a  more 
correct  memory;  and,  accordingly^  te.sooaM 
he  came  into  the  province^  he  instantly  lusoke 
«very  covenant,  which  he  had  etitered  into,  as 
a  restraint  on  his  avarice;  rapacity  and:  tyranny ; 
which,  from  the  highest  qf  the  jiobili^.and 
gehtry  to  the  lowest  husbandmen,  were  aftes- 
wards  exercised,  with  a  stem  and  uiprelenting 

X  4  hnpartiality. 
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impartiality,  upon  the  whole  people.  For  nofc- 
widistanding  the  pro^'ioce  before  Debi  Sing's 
lease  was,  from  various  causes,  in  a  state  of  de- 
clension, and  in  balance  for  the  revenue  of  the 
preceding  year,  at  his  very  first  entrance  into 
office  he  forced  from  the  zemindars  or  landed 
gentry  an  enormous  increase  of  their  tribute. 
They  refused  compliance.  On  this  refusal  he 
threw  the  whole  body  of  zemindars  into  prison; 
^d  thus  in  bonds  and  fetters  compelled  them  to 
sign  their  own  ruin  by  an  increase  of  rent,  which 
they  knew  they  could  never  realize. 

Having  thus  gotten  them  under,  he  added 
exaction  to  exaction,  so  that  every  day  an- 
nounced some  new  and  varied  demand;  until 
exhausted  by  these  oppressions  they  were  brought 
to  the  extremity,  to  which  he  meant  to  drive 
thcfm,  the  sale  of  their  lands. 

The  lands  held  by  the  zemindars  of  that 
country  are  of  many  descriptions.  Th.e  first  and 
most  general  are  those,  that  pay  revenue.  The 
others  are  of  the  nature  of  demesne  lands,  which 
are  free  and  pay  no  rent  to  government.  The 
latter  are  for  the  immediate  support  of  the  ze- 
minders  and  their  families,  as  from  the  former 
they  derive  their  influence,  authority,  and  the 
means  of  upholding  their  digni^.  The  lands 
of  the  former  description  were  immediately 
attached;  sequestered  and  sold  for  the  most 

trifling 
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trifling  consideration  The  rent-free  lands»  the 
best  and  richest  lands  of  the  whole  province  were 
sold — sold  for-»what  do  your  Lordships  think? 
— Thej  were  sold  for  less  than  one  ye^s  pur- 
chase, — at  less  than  one  year's  purchase,  at  the 
most  underrated  value ;  so  that  the  fee  simple 
of  an  English  acre  of  rent-free  land  sold  at 
the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  shillings.  Such  a  sale 
on  such  terms  strongly  indicated  the  purchaser. 
And  how  did  it  turn  out  in  fact?  The  pur- 
chaser was  the  very  agent  and  instrument  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  Debi  Sing  himself.  He  made 
the  exaction ;  he  forced  the  sale ;  he  reduced  the 
rate;  and  he  became  the  purchaser  at  less  than 
one  year's  purchase,  and  paid  with  the  very 
money,  which  he  had  extorted  from  the  mise- 
rable  venders. 

When  he  had  thus  sold  and  separated  these 
lands,  he  united  the  whole  body  of  them,  amount- 
ing to  about  7,000/.  sterling  a  year  (but  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  money  and  living  in  that  coun- 
try equivalent  to  a  rental  in  England  of  30,000/. 
a  year ;)  and  then  having  raised  in  the  new 
letting,  as  on  the  sale  he  had  fraudulently  re- 
duced, those  lands,  he  reserved  them  as  an 
estate  for  himself,  or  to  whomsoever  rescfm- 
bling  himself  Mr.  Hastings  should  order  them  to 
be  disposed. 

The  lands,  thus  sold  for  next  to  nothing,  left 

of 
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of  course  the  late  landholdei*  stitt  in  debt.  Tkfe 
failare  of  fund,  the  rigcMrous  exaction  of  debt, 
and  the  multiplication  of  new  arbitraty  taxes 
next  carried  (^  the  gdods.  There  is  a  circum- 
Btance  attending  this  business,  which  will  <iall 
for  your  Lordships*  pity.  Most  of  the  land- 
holders or  zemindars  in  that  countiy  happened 
at  that  time  "to  be  women.  The  sex  there  is  in 
a  state  certainly  resembling  imprisonment,  but 
guarded  as  a  sacred  treasure  with  all  possible 
attention  and  respect.  None  of  the  coarse  male 
hands  of  the  law  can  reach  them ;  but  they  have 
a  custom  very  cautiously  used  in  ail  good 
governments  there  of  employing  female  baQifflb, 
or  sergeants,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  where 
tbatsex  is  concerned.  Guards, ,  therefore,  sur- 
rounded the  houses;  and  then  female  sergieants 
and  bailiffi  entered  into  the  habitations  of  these 
female  zemindars,  and  hdd  th^ir  goods  and 
persons  in  execution,  nothing  being  left  but, 
what  was  daily  threatened,  their  life  and  ho- 
nour. The  landholders,  even  women  of  ^Mneiit 
rank  and  condition,  for  such  the  greatest  part  of 
the  zemindars  then  were,  fled'  ifroto  tbfe  ancient 
seats  of  their  ancestors,  and  left  their  miserable 
followers  and  servants,  who  in  that  country  are 
infinitely  numerous,  without  protection,  and 
without  bread.  The  monthly  instalment  of 
Mr.  Hastings*8  bribe' was  become  du^  an*  his 

rapacity 
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npadtjr  must  be  fed  ftom  the  vitals  of  the 
people. 

The  zemindars^  before  their  own  flighty  had 
the  mortification  to  see  all  the  lands  assigned  to 
charitable  and  to  religious  uses,  the  humane  and 
pious  foundations  of  themsdves  and  their  aui- 
cestors,  made  to  support  infirmity  and  decrqur 
tude,  to  give  feet  to  the  lame»  and  eyies  to.  the 
blind,  and  to  effect  which  they  had  deprived 
themselves  of  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  lif^ 
cruelly  sequestered  and  sold  at  the  same  market 
of  violence  and  fraud,  where  tiieir  demesne  posr 
sessions  and  their  goods  had  been  before  mad^ 
away  with.  Even  the  lands  and  funds  set  aside' 
for  their  funeral  ceremonies,  in  which  they  hoped 
to  find  ah  end  to  their  miseries,  an4  some  indem- 
nity of  imagination  for  all  the  substantial  suf- 
ferings of  their  lives :  even  the  very  feeble  con- 
solations of  death  were  by  the  same  rigid  hand 
of  tyranny,  a  tyranny  more  consuming  than  the 
funeral  pile,  more  greedy  tiian  the  grave,  and 
more  inexorable  than  death  itself,  seized  and 
taken  to  make  good  the  honour  of  corruption, 
and  the  faith  of  bribery  pledged  to  Mr.  Hastings 
or  his  instruments. 

Thus  it  fared  with  the  better  and  middUng 
orders  of  the  people.    Were  the  lower,  the  more 
industrious   spared? — Alas!   as  their  situation 
was  &r  more  hdpless,  their  oppression  was  in- 
finitely 
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finitely  more  sore  and  grievous ;  the  exactions 
yet  more  excessivei  the  demand  yet  more 
vexatious,  more  capricious,  more  arbitrary.  To 
afford  yonr  Lordships  some  idea  of  the  condition 
of  those^  who  were  served  lip  to  satisfy  Mr.  Has- 
tings's hunger  and  thirst  for  bribes,  I  shall  read 
it  to  you  in  the  very  words  of  the  rq)resentative 
tyrant  himself,  Rajah  Debi  Sing.  Debi  Sing, 
when  he  was  charged  with  a  fraudulent  sale  of 
the  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  of  women,  who 
according  to  the  modes  of  that  country  had 
starved  themselves  to  decorate  their  unhappy 
persons,  argued  on  the  improbability  of  this  part 
of  the  charge,  in  these  very  words : 

*'  It  is  notorious,*'  says  he,  "that  poverty 
'^  generally  prevails  amongst  the  husbandmen 
'*  of  Rungpore,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
"  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  seldom  pos- 
"  sessed  of  any  property  except  at  the  time 
"  they  reap  their  harvest ;  and  at  others  barely 
"  procure  their  subsistence.  And  this  is  the 
"  cause,  that  such  numbers  of  them  were  swept 
"  away  by  the  famine.  Their  effects  are  only 
"  a  little  earthenware,  and  then-  houses  only  a 
"  handful  of  straw;  the  sale  of  a  thausahd  of 
"  which  would  not  perhaps  produce  twenty 
«  shillings.'' 

These  were  the  opulent  people,  from  whose 
superfluities  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  obtain  a  gift  of 

40,000/. 
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40,000/.  over  and  above  a  large  increase  of  rent, 
over  and  above  the  exactions,  by  which  the  farmer 
must  reimburse  himself  for  the  advance  of  the 
money,  hy  which  he  must  obtain  the  natural 
profit  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  supply  the  peculium 
of  his  own  avarice. 

Therefore  your  Lordships  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  consequences.  All  this  unhappy 
race  of  little  farmers,  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  were  ' 
driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  his  extortioners, 
and  compelled  by  imprisonments,  by  fetters,  and 
by  cruel  whippings,  to  engage,  for  more  than 
the  whole  of  their  substance  or  possible  acqui-i 
flition. 

Over  and  above  this  there  was  no  mode  of 
extortion,  which  the  inventive  imagination  of 
rapacity  could  contrive,  that  was  not  contrived 
and  was  not  put  in  practice.  On  its  own  day 
your  Lordships  will  hear  with  astonishmeiit,  de- 
testation and  horrour,  the  detail  of  these  tyran- 
nous inventions;  and  it. wUl  appear,  that  the 
aggregate  of  these  superadded  demands  amounted 
to  as  great  a  sum  as  the  whole  of  the  compul- 
sory xent,  on  which  they  were  piled. 

The  country  being  in  many  parts  left  wholly 
waste,  and  in  all  parts  considerably  depopulated 
by  the 'first  rigours,  the  full  ^rate  of  the  district 
was  exacted  from  the  miserable  survivers.  Their 
burdens  'were  increased,  as   their   fellow   la^ 

•  bourers, 
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bouiers,  to  whose  joint  eflforts  they  were,  to  owe 
the  means  of  payment,  diminished.  Driven  to 
make  payments,  heyond  all  possiUe  calculation, 
previous  to  receipts  and  above  their  means,  in 
a  very  short  time  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
usurers. 

.  The  usurers,  who  under  such  a  government 
held  their  own  fandsi>y  a  precarious  tenure,  and 
were  to  lend  to  those,  whose  substance  was  stiU 
mwe  piecwious,  (to  the  natural  hardness  and 
austerity  of  that  race  of  men)  had  additional 
motives  to  extortion,  and  made  their  terms  ac- 
cordingly. And  what  were  the  terms  these 
poor  people  were  obliged  to  consent  fo,  to 
answer  the  bribes  and  peshciish  piud  to  Mr. 
Hastings?  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty  per  cent? 
No !  at  an  interest  of  si^  hundred  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  by  the  day  j  A  tiller  of  land  to 
pay  six  hundred  per  cent,  to  disdiarge  the  de« 
mands  of  gpvemment  I  What  exhaustless  fund 
«f  opulence  ccmld  supply  this  destructive  re- 
source-of  lAretchedbess.  and  miaecjr?  Accordp 
iikgly  the  htfsbandmto  ground  to.iK>wder  between 
the  usurer  bdow  and  ther<¥presaor  al^ove^  the 
wholi^^rop  of  the  CQuqtry  wii&Tdd  9t  tonce  to 
laaijkett  aihi  the. mkricet  |^att£id,.ibvercha]|^ 
and  suflfodited,  tbe.pri<^.0fgiaia&ii  to  Jlbe^  fifth 
part  Df  its  usual  value.:  ISiecnqi  waithttDgon^ 
hatl2iea«^t  rebuuned.    Aitiiiiivnaal  tnMry 

ext^it. 
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extent^  and  process  of  executioQ,  followed  on 
the  cattle  and  stock,  and  was  aiforced,  witb^ 
more  or  less  rigour,  in  every  quarter.  We  have 
it  in  evidence,,  that  in  those  sales  five  cows  we» 
sold  for  not  more  than  .seven  or  eight  diillings* 
All  other  thkigs  were  depreciated  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  sale  of  the  instruments  of 
husbandry  succeeded  to  that  of  the  com  and 
stocks  Instances  there. are,  where,  all  other 
things  failing,  the  farmers  were  dragged  from 
the  .court  to  their  houses,  in  order  to  see  them 
first  plundered,  and  then  burnt  dowa  before  dieir 
&ce&  It  was  not  a  rigorous  collection  of  reve- 
nue, it  was  a  savage  war  made  upon  the 
country. 

The  peasants  were  left  little  else  than  their 
families  and  their  bodies.  The  &miUes  were 
disposed  of.  It  is  a  known  observation,  that 
those,  who  have  the  fewest  of  aU  other  worldly 
enjoyments,  are  the  most  tenderly  attached  to 
their  children  and  wives^  Th6  most  tender  of 
parents  sold  their  children  at  market.  The  most 
fondly  jealous  of  husbands  sold  their  wives. 
The  ^^ranny  of  Mr.  Hastings  lextinguished  every 
sentiment  of  father,  son,  brother,  and  husband ! 

I  come  now  to  the  last  stage  of  their  mise* 
ries :  evety  thing  visible  and.  vendible  was  seized 
and  sold.    Nothing  but  the  bodies  remained. 

It  is  the  natusa  of  tyranliy  and.  rapacity  never 

to 
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to  learn  moderation  from  the  ill  success  of  first 
oppressions  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  oppressors,  all 
men  thinking  highly  of  the  methods  dictated  by 
their  nature,  attribute  the  frustration  oitheix  de- 
sires to  the  want  of  sufficient  rigour.  Th«i  they 
redouble  the  eflbrts  of  their  impotent  cruelty  ; 
which  producing,  as  they  must  ever  produce, 
new  disappointments,  they  grow  irritated  against 
the  objects  of  their  rapacity ;  and  then  rage,  fury 
and  malice,  (implacable  because  unprovoked) 
recruiting  and  reinforcing  their  avarice,  their 
vices  are  no  longer  human.  From  cruel  men 
ihey  are  transformed  into  savage  beasts,  with  no 
other  vestiges  of  reason  left  but  what  serves  to 
furnish  the  inventions  and  refinements  of  fero- 
cious subtlety  for  purposes,  of  which  beasts  are 
incapable,  and  at  which  fiends  would  blush. 

Debi  Sing  and  his  instruments  suspected,  and 

in  a  few  cases  they  suspected  justly,  that  the 

country  people  had  purloined  fit)m  their  own 

estates,  and  had  hidden  in  secret  places  in  the 

circumjacent  deserts,  some  small  reserve  of  their 

own  grain  to  maintain  themselves  during  the 

unproductive  months  of  the  year,  and  to  leave 

some  hope  for  a  future  seaaon.     But  the  under 

tyrants  knew,  that  the  demands  of  Mr.  Hastinga 

would  admit  no  plea  for  delay,  much  le^s  for 

subtraction  of  his.  bribe,  and  that  he  would  not 

^^'"^  ^  ^^^-S  ^  it  to  the  w«rt8  of  the  whole 

human 
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fauouin  nee.  These  hoards,  real  or  sujpposed^ 
not  being  discovered  by  menaces  and  imprison- 
.  ment,  they  fell  upon  the  last  resource,  the  ndced 
bodies  of  the  people.  And  here,  my  Lords,  be^ 
gan  such  a  scene  of  cruelties  and  tortures,  as 
I  believe  no  history  has  ever  presented  to  the 
ind^ation  of  the  world ;  such  as  I  am  sure,  in 
the  most  barbarous  ages,  no  politick  tyranny,  no 
ftnatick  persecution  has  ever  yet  exceeded* 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  commissioner  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country,  makes  his 
own  apology  aiid  mine  for  opening  this  scene  of 
horrours  to  you  in  the  following  worda:  '^  That 
the  punishnients,  inflicted  upon  the  Ayotts  both 
of  Rungpore  and  Dinagepore  for  non-paymentp 
were  in  many  instances  of  such  a  nature,  that 
I  would  rather  wish  to  draw  a  veil  over  themt 
than  shock  your  feelings  by  the  detail.  But 
that  however  disagreeable  the  task  m^y  be  to 
myself;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  the  honour  of  govern- 
ment, that  they  should  be  exposed,  to  be  pre* 
vented  in  future.'' 

My  Lords,  they  began  by  winding  cords  round 
the  fingers  of  the  unhappy  freeholders  of  those 
provinces,  until  they  clung  to  and  were  almost 
incorporated  with  one  another;  and  then  they 
hammered  wedges  of  iron  between  them,  until, 
regardless  of  the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  they  had 

VojL.  XIIL  Y  bruised 
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Jkuised  to  pieces  sod  for  ever  crqipled  tfaoM 
poor,  faohest,  mnooeBt,  laborious  hands,  whidi 
iuA  never  been  raised  to  their  mouths,  but  with 
«  penurious  and  scanty  proportion  of  the  finiti 
4)f  Iheirown  soil;  but  those. fruits  (denied  to 
the  wants  of  their  own  children)  have  fcnr  more 
than  fifteen  years  past  jGuinished  the  iorestment 
for  our  trade  with  China,  and  been  sent  ammatfj 
4iut,  and  without  recompence,  to  ][niichaae  for 
«&  dbatdelicate  meal,  wilh  Which  your Lordshii^ 
md  all  dns  auditory,  and  all  this  country  haf« 
begun  every  day  for  these  fifteen  yean  at  their 
expense.  To  those  beneficent  hands,  that  kr 
bour  for  our  benefit,  the  return  of  the  Bcitirii 
government  has  been  coids,  and  hammera»  and 
wedgies.  But  there  is  a  place  where  these  cr^ 
pied  and  disabled  hands  will  act  with  resisdeaB 
power.  What  is  it,  that  they  will  not  pottdowst 
^hen  liiey  are  lifted  to  heaven  against  their  op« 
pressors  ?  Tiicn  what  can  withstand  such  bands? 
Can  the  power,  that  crushed  and  destroyed 
thefn  ?  Powerful  in  prayer,  let  us  at  least  de[nne<- 
cate,  and  thus  endeavour  to  secure  ourselves 
from,  tb^  vengeance,  whiph  these  mashed  and 
disabled  hands  may  pull  down  upon  us.  My 
Lords,  it  is  an  awful  consideration.  Let  ns 
^iiik  of  it. 

•    But.  to  pursue  this  mdanchdy  btit  necessary 
detai}.    I  am  next  to  open  to  your  Lordships, 

what 
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wliftt  I  am  hereafter  to  prove,  that  ihe  most  sub- 
stantial and  .leading  yeomen,  the- responsible 
fimnerii,  the  parochial  magistrates,  and  chiefs  of 
villages,  were  tied  two  and  two  by  the  legs  to« 
gether ;  and  their  tormentors,  throwing  them  with 
their  heads  downwards  over  a  bar,  beat  them  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  with  ratans,  until  the  nails 
fell  from  the  toes ;  and  then  attacking  them  at 
their  heads,  as  they  hung  downward,  as  before  at 
their  feet,  they  beat  them  with  sticks  and  other 
instruments  of  blind  fury,  until  the  blood  gushed 
€Nit  at  their  eyes,  mouths^  and  noses. 

Not  thinking,  that  the  ordinaiy  whips  and 
cudgels,  even  so  administered,  were  sufficient,  to 
others^  (and  often  also  to  the  same,  Who  had 
sufiered  as  I  have  stated)  they  applied,  instead 
of  ratan  and  bamboo,  whips  made  of  the 
branches  of  the  Bale  tree;  a  tree  full  of  sharp 
and  strong  thorns,  which  tear  the  skin  and 
lacerate  the  flesh  far  worse  than  ordinary 
scourges. 

For  others,  exploring  with  a  searching^  and' 
inquisitive  maKce,  stimulated  by  an  insatiate 
rapacity,  all  the  devioos  paths  of  nature  for 
whatever  is  most  unfriendly  to  man,  they  made 
rods  of  a  plant  highly  caustick  and  poisonous, 
called  Bechettea^  every  wound  of  which  festers 
and  gangrenes,  adds  double  and  treble  to  the , 
present  torture,  leaves  a  crust  of  leprous  sores 

T  2  upon 
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upon  the  body,  and  often  ends  in  the  destruction  ^ 
of  life  itself. 

At  night,  these  poor  innocent  sufiferers,  these 
martyrs  of  avarice  and  extortion,  were  brou^t 
into  dungeons ;  and  in  the  season  when  o^ure 
takes  refuge  in  insensibility  from  all  the  miseKes 
and  cares,  which  wait  on  life,  they  were  three 
times  scourged,  and  made  to  reckon  the  watches 
of  the  night  by  periods  and  intervals  of  tortu^nt. 
They  were  then  led  out  in  the  severe  d^th  of 
winter,  which  there  at  certain  seasons  would  be 
severe  to  any,  to  the  Indians  is  most  severe  and 
almost  intolerable, — they  were  led  out  before 
break  of  day,  and,  stiff  and  sore  as  they  were 
with  the  bruises  and  wounds  of  the  night,  were 
plunged  into  water;  and  whilst  their  jaws  clung, 
together  with  the  cold,  and  their  bodies  were 
rendered  infinitely  more  sensible,  the  blows  and 
stripes  were  renewed  upon  their  backs;  and 
then,  delivering  them  over  to  soldiers,  they  were 
sent  into  their  farms  and  villages  to  discover 
where  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  might  be  found 
concealed,  or  to  extract  some  loan  from  the 
remnants  of  compassion  and  courage  not  subdued 
in  those,  who  had  reason  to  fear,  that  their  owa 
turn  of  torment  would  be  next,  that  they  should 
succeed  them  in  the  same  punishment,  and  that 
their  very  humanity,  being  taken  as  a  proof  of 
their  wealth,  would  subject  them  (as  it  did  in 

many 
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many  casea  subject  them)  to  the  same  inhuman 
tortures.  After  this  circuit  of  the  day  through 
their  plundered  and  ruined  villages,  they  were 
remanded  at  night  to  the  same  prison ;  whipped^ 
as  befbrej  at  their  return  to  the  dungeon ;  and 
at  morning  whipped  at  their  leaving  it ;  and  then 
sent  as  before  to  purchase,  by  begging  in  the 
da3r;  the  reitei^tioh  of  the  torture  in  the  night. 
Day 9  of  tnehacei^  insult  and  extortion ; — ^nights 
of  bolts,  fetters,  and  flagellation  succeeded  to 
«ach  other  in  the  same  round,  and  for  a  long 
time  made  up  all  the  vicissitude  of  life  to  these 
miserable  people. 

'  But  there  are  persons,  whose  fortitude  could 
bear  their  own  suffering;  there  are  men,  who 
wre  hardened  by  their  very  pains }  and  the  mind, 
strengthened  even  by  the  torments  of  the  body, 
rises  with  a  strotig  d^tfnce  against  its  oppressor. 
They  were  assaulted  on  the  side  of  their  sym- 
pathy. Children  were  scourged  almost  to  death 
in  the  presence  of  their  parents.  This  wis  not 
enough.  The  son  and  father  were  bound  close 
together,  face  to  face,  and  body  to  body,  and  in 
that  situation  cruelly  lashed  together,  so  that  the 
blow,  which  escaped  the  father,  fell  upon  the 
son,  and  the  blow,  which  missed  the  son,  wound 
over  the  back  of  the  parent.  The  circumstances 
were  combined  by  so  subtle  a  cruelty,  that  every 
stroke,  which   did  not   excruciate  the  senise, 

y3  .  should 
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Ahpjuld  wound  afid  laderate  the  seotimeots  ayai 
Inactions  of  nature. 

On  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  enda» 
Tirgins,  who  had  nev^  seen  the  son*  Were  dra^ 
gedfrom  the  inmost  sanctuaries  of  their  bouses  $ 
and  in  the  open  court  of  justice,  in  the  veiy 
place  where  security  was  to  be  sought  against  aH 
wrong  and  all  violence,  (but  where  no  judge  or 
lawful  magistrate  bad  long  sat,  but  in  their  place 
the  ruffians  and  hangmen  of  Warren  Hastings 
occupied  the  bepch,)  these  virgins,  vainly  invoki> 
ing  heaven  and  earth>  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents,  and  whilst  their  shrieks  were  mingled 
with  tbje  indignant  cries  and  groans  of  all  the 
peopl^,  publickly  were  violated  by  the  lowest  and 
jrickedeM:'  of  the  human  ra^e.  Wives  were  torn 
fr(uq'tbeai^ms  of  their  husbands,  and  suffered  the 
pame.  fl^itious  wrongs,  which  were  indeed  hid 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  dungeons,  in  which  then* 
hc^ipur  aod  their  liberty  were  buried  togethar^ 
<3fteia  they  were  taken  out  of  the  refuge  of  this 
qoflsoling.jgJoem,  stripped  naked,  and  thus  €«^ 
pp^  to  the  world,  and  then^crueJly  scourged; 
and  in  order  that  craelfty  might  riot  in  aU  the 
circumstani^es, .  thatimelt  into  tenderness  the 
fiercest  natures,  the  nipples  of  their  breaafes -yiertt 
m  between  the  sharp,  and  «l%stick  $tdes  of  cleft 
amboos.  Here,  in  diy  hand,  ib  ray  awAhority^ 
;or  ottierwiBem^wouii,  thkk  it  JiurecUbie. 

But 


But  it  did  not  end  there*  Giving  fre«i  lisiite 
to  crime,  ripened  by  cruehy  for  cruelty^  tlMM 
fiends,  8t  length  outraging  aex»  decency,  natihri^ 
ap^ed  lighted  torches  and  alow  fird — (I  dondt 
proceed  fbc  sfaaine  and  horiraurf)  these  mfermd 
Ivries  planted  death  in  the  soturce  of  life,  MA 
Inhere  that  modesty,  which,  more  th^i  reason^ 
^fistingiiisfaes  men  from  beasts,  ntires  fiV>iiBl  tb^ 
Tievr,  and  even  shrinks  from  the  expctasioni 
ihese  they  exercised  and  glutted  their  unnalural, 
monstrous,  and  nefiuribus  crueltyj,-^there,  wherf 
the  reverence  of  nature,  ^d  the  sanctity  of 
justice,  dares  not  to  pursue,  nor  ventbre  to 
describe  their  practices,  » 

These^  my  Lords,  were  suffinrings^  which  trd 
&el  all  in  common,  in  India  and  in  £ngUndi 
by  the  general  sympathy  of  our  cOmteott  n^t^tt^i 
Bat  there  wier6  in  thart;  prdvinoe.(sold  tx>  the  to^^ 
mentors  by  Mr.  Hastings,)  things  dteie,  whisht 
from  the  peculiar  manners  q£  India;  wem  ctvi^ 
iporse  liiail  all  I  have  laid  ^before  you }  te  :tb^ 
doiniiMpn  of  manheiii^  and  the  law.  (^  opiniinte 
contribute  rofxe  to* their  baf^iness  andmisetif 
linli  any  thit^  iniuere^  sensitive  ilature  cun  d^*  r 

The  women  thus  treated  lost  the;ir  oaipt«  My 
Lords,  we  are  xsot  here  to  commend  o$  :bUi9^ 
the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  a  whole  tao* 
of  people,  TadicatM  id  them  by  a  Ipi^  wcceSaon 
of  agfiik  on,  IhUA.xki  vsnmx  onidrgttment^  ^ 
,...  .;ii  y4  which 
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nrfaich  no  Vicissitades  of  things,  no  mixtures. of 
men,  or  foreign  conquest,  have  been  able  to 
make  the  smallest  impression.  The  aboriginal 
Gentii  inhabitants  are  all  dispersed  into  tribes 
or  casts ;  each  cast  bom  to  an  invariable  rank, 
rights,  and  descriptions  of  employment ;  so  that 
one  cast  cannot  by  any  means  pass  into  another. 
With  the  Gentds  certain  impurities  or  disgraces, 
though  without  any  guilt  of  the  party,  infer  loss 
of  cast ;  and  when  the  highest  cast,  that  of 
Brahmin,  which  is  not  only  noble  but  sacred,  is 
lost,  the  person,  who  loses  it,  does  not  slide 
d6wn  into  one  lower  but  reputistble — ^he  is  wbolfy 
driven  from  all  honest  society.  All  the  reladotn 
of  life  are  at  once  dissolved.  His  parents  are 
no  longer  his  parents ;  his  wife  is  no  longer  his 
wife;  his  children,  no  longer  his,' are  no  longer 
to  regard  him  as  their  father.  It  is  something 
fiir  worse  than  complete  outlawry,  complete,  itf- 
tainder,  and  universal  excommunication.  It  is  a 
pollution  even  to  touch  him ;  and  if  he  touches 
Miy  of  his  old  cast,  they  are  justified  in  putting 
him  to  death.  Contagion,  leproqr,  plague,  are 
not  so  much  shunned.  No  honest  occupatiota 
can  be  followed.  He  becomes  an  HaSckore.  if 
OjWch  is  lare)  he  survives  that  miserable  degra. 

t^on  those,  whom  all  the  shocking  catalogue 
w>"tt»8  I  have  mentioned  cobld  not  make  to 

flinch. 
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fliodiy  ofne  of  the  modes  of  losing  cUst  for 
BnhmmSy  and  other  principal  tribes,  was  pike- 
tised.  .  It  was,  to  harness  a  bullock  at  the  court 
door,  and  tx>  put  the  Brahmin  on  his  back,  and 
to  lead  him  through  the  towns,  with  dromis 
bfeathig  before  him.  To  intimidate  others,  this 
buUockf  with  drums,  the  instrument  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  of  outrage,  dii^race,  and 
utter  loss  of  cast,  was  led  through  the  coun- 
try; and,  asit  advanced,  the  country  fled  before 
it.  When  any  Bidhmin  was  seized  he  was 
tbieatened  widi  this  pilioiy,  and  for  the  most 
part  he  stibnntted  in  a  moinent  to  whatavifr  was 
ordered.  What  it  was  may  be  thence  Judged. 
Bat  when  no  possibility  existed  of  complying 
with  the  demand,  the  people  by  their  cries  some- 
times prevailed  on  the  tyrants  to.  have  it.  com- 
muted for  cruel  scouiging,  which  was  aco^ted 
as  mercy.  To  some  Bnahmins^  this  mercy  was 
denied,  and  the  act  of  indelible  iiKfamy  ex^cut- 
ed«  Of  these  men  one  came  to  the.  Company's 
commissioner  with  the  tale,  and  ended  with  these 
melancholy  woidsv'—''!  have  suffered  this  indig- 
**nity;  my  cast  is  lost;  my  life  is  a  burden. to 
'*  me}  I  call  for  justice/* '  He  called  in  vain. 

Tour  Lordships  will  not  wonder,  that  these 
monstrous  and  oppressive  demands,  exacted^with 
such  tortures,  threw  the  wlu>le  province  into 
de^Mur.    They  ^ftbaQjdoned  their  ^crops  oti  the 

ground. 
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gnmnd*  The  people  m  a  body^  wmddhmt 
ied  out  of  its  oonfinei ;  but  binds  of  uAdien 
invested  the  avenues  of  the  pmvinte,  laadt 
lyv;^  ^  line  of  ciicumvaIlation»  diove  back 
those  wietdiesy  wlio  sought  exile  as  a  relief  hito 
the  pdson  of  their  native  sofl.  Not  suflfered  td 
quit  die  district^  thejr  fled  to  the  nuui^r  ^d 
fldcketSyi^iich  c^pressiDn  had  sesttered  through 
it,  and  sought  amongst  the  jun^^tes,  snd  dens  of 
tygersi  a  refuge  fiom  the  ^rranny  of  Wairen 
Hastings.  Not  idile  kNig  to  exist  here»  pressed 
at  oDoa  by  ivild  beasts  and  fimine^  die  same  des« 
pair  drove  diem  back;  and  seekn^  tfaetr  last 
resource  in  anns*  the  most  quiet;  lihe  most  paa» 
sive,  the  most  timid  of  the  human  zace^  rase  up 
m  an  universal  immiecUon ;  '  and,  vrhat  wiH 
always  happen  in  popukr  tnaonits,  the  effisete  of 
the  haj  of  the  people  £sll  on  the  meaner  and 
sometimes  the  reluctant  instruments  of  the  tyw 
ranny,  who  in  several  places  wck  asassaGced^ 
The  insurrectioii  b^an  in  Rui^pei?^  and  soon 
qpread  its  fice  to  the  oeighbounng  pkayincM^ 
"Vfjiich  had.been: harassed'  by  die  same  peraon 
with  the  same  oppressions. '  The  Eagtiah  Chief 
in.  that  province  had 'been  the.  siteot  witness, 
most  probably  the  abettor  andacAna^ce^  of  all 
these  horranvs.  He  called  in  .first  iixegnkr,  and 
then  regular,  troops,  who  bgr  dJceadfnl  and  uni- 
versal military  ezecutkm  ^at:  theiieCter.  of  the  - 
.....  impotent 
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impotent  reaistance  of  unanned  and  nndiflciplined 
despair.  I  am  tired  with  the  detail  of  the  era- 
elties  of  peace*  I  spare  you  those  of  a  crud  and 
inhuman  wiur^  and  of  the  ^Kecution^  which; 
without  law  br  process,  or  even  the  shadow  of  au^- 
thority,  were  ordered  by  the  English  Revenue 
Chief  in  that  province. 

In  out  Indian  government,  whatever  griev- 
ance is  born  is  denied  to  exist;  and  all  mute 
despair,  ttnd  sullen  patience,  is  construed  into 
content  and  satisfaction.  But  this  general  insur^ 
rectfon,  which'  at  every  moment  threatened  to 
blaze  out  afresh,  and  to  involve  all  the  provinces 
in  its  flismes,  rent  in  pieces  that  veil  of  fraud  and 
mystery,  that  covers  all  the  miseries  of  all  the 
provinces.  Calcutta  rung  with  it;  and  it  was 
feared  it  would  go  to  England.  The  English 
Chief  in  the  province,  Mr.  Goodlad,  represented 
it  to  Mr.  Hastings's  Revenue  Committee  to  be 
(what  it  wa^)  the  greatest  and  most  serious  dis« 
turbance,  that  ever  happened  in  Bengal.  But^ 
good  easy  man,  he  Was  utterly  unable  to  gueM 
to  what  cause  it  was  to  be  attributed.  He 
thought  there  was  some  irregularity^  in  the  col*^ 
ketion;  but  on  the  whole  judged,  that^it  had 
Jittl^  other  cause  than  a  general  conspiracy  of 
the  husbandmen  and  landholders,  who,  as  Dfeb? 
Singes  lease  was  near  Expiring,  had  determlhddf 
Mt  to  pay  anymore  revenue;  .  '  '  •  "^  ■' 
•     -.  Mr. 
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Mr.  Hastings's  Ck>mmittee  of  Reveaue,  whilst 

*  ihese  wounds  were  yet  bleeding*    and  whilst 

a  total  failure  was  threatened  in  the  rents  of 

these  provinces,  thought  themselyes  obliged  to 

make  an  inquiry,  with  some  sort  of  appearance 

of  seriousness,  into  the  causes  of  it.  They  looked 

therefore  about  them  carefully,  and  cfaose*  what 

they  judged  would  be  most  plausilile  and  least 

effective.  *  They  thought,  that  it  was  necessary 

to  seod  a. special C!ommissioner  into  the  province; 

and  oine,  too,  whose  character  would  not  instantly 

blast  the  credit  of  his  mission.     They  cast  their 

eyes  on  a  Mr.  Paterson,  a  servant  of  the  Com* 

pany,  a  man  of  fair  character,  and  long  standing 

in    the    service.     Mr.  Paterson  was  a.  person 

Jcnown  to  be  of  a  very  cool  temper,  placid  man* 

ners,  moderate  and  middle  opinions,  unconnected 

with  parties:   and  from  such  a  character  they 

looked  for  (what  sometimes  is  to  be  expected 

.  from  it)  a  compromising,  balanced,  neuti'alizedf 

^uivoclkl,  colourless,  confused  report;  in  which 

the.  blame  was  to  be  impartially  divided  betwe^oi 

the  suffisrer  and  the  oppressor;   and  in  whjch* 

at^cording  to  the  standing  manners  of  Bengal,  he 

would  recommend  oblivion  as  the  best  remedy  ; 

and  would  end  by  remarking,  that  retrospect 

?puld  have  no  advantage,  and^  could  serve  only 

to  irritate  and  keep  alive  animosities:  and,  by 

this  kind  of  equitable,  candid,  and  judge-lite 

proceediDS^ 
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proceedings  they  hoped  the  whole  comphdnt 
would  cahnly  fade  away;  the  sufferers  remain  in 
the  possession  of  their  patience,  and  the  tyrant  of 
his  plunder.  In  confidence  of  this  event  from 
this  presumed  character,  Mr.  Hastings's  Com- 
mittee, in  appointing  Mr.  Paterson  their  Com- 
missioner, were  not  deficient  in  arming  him  with 
powers  equal  to  the  object  of  his  commission* 
He  was  enabled  to  call  before  him  all  account- 
ants, to  compel  the  production  of  all  accounts» 
to  eacamine  all  persons;  not  only  to  inquire  and 
to  rqx>rt,  but  to  decide  and  to  redress. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  wisdom, 
that  the  Committee  totally  failed  in  their  well* 
laid  project.  They  were  totally  mistaken  in 
their  man.  Under  tivtt  cold  outside  the  Com* 
missioner  Paterson  concealed  a  firm, «manly,  and. 
fixed  principle;  a  deciding  intellect,  and  a  feel- 
ing heart.  My  Lords,  he  is  the  son  of  a  gentle-' 
man  of  a  venerable  age  and  excellent,  character 
in  this  country,  who  long  .filled  the  seat  .of  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Supply  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  who  is  now  enjoying  repose  from 
his  long  labours  in  an  honourable  age.  The  son, 
as  sopn  as  he  was  appointed  ta.this  Commission, 
was  awed  by,  and  dreaded,  the  consequences. 
He  Igaew  to  what  temptation  he  should  be  ex^ 
posed,,  from  the  known  character  of  Debi  Sing, 
to  suppress  or  to  misrepresentfacts.  He,  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  took  out  a  letter  he  had  from,  bis  fathoTt 
which  letter  was  the  preservatioii  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  destruction  of  his  fortune.  This  letter 
be  always  resorted  to  in  all  trying  exigendes  of 
his  life.  He  laid  the  letter  before  him,  and  there 
was  enjoined  such  a  line  of  integrity^  of  incor* 
ili))tne9S»  <^  bearing  every  degree  of  persecution 
nther  than  disguising  truth,  tiiat  be  went  up 
into  the  country  in  a  proper  firame  of  mind  for 
doing  his  duty. 

He  went  to  Rungpote  strongly  impoessad  with 
a  sense  of  the  great  trust,  that  was  placed  in 
htm;  and  he  had  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  of 
full  support  in  the  execution  of  it;  as  he,  with 
every  other  white  man  in  B^gal,  probably,  and 
every  black,  except  two»  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact»  that  the  Governour  General,  under  whose 
dielegated  authority  he  was  sent,  had  been  bribed 
by  the  Farmer  General  of  those  provinces,  and 
had  sold  them  to  his  discretion  for  a  great  sum 
of  money.  If  Paterson  had  known  this  iact,  no 
human  consideration  would  have  induced  him, 
or  any  other  man  of  common  prudence,  to  un* 
dertake  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Debi  Sing. 
Pity,  my  Lords,  the  condition  of  an  honest 
servant  in  Bengal. 

But  Paterson  was  ignorant  of  this  dark  trans- 
action, and  went  simply  to  perform  a  duty.  He 
had  hardly  set  his  foot  in  the  province,  when  the 

universal^ 
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itnmmal,  unquestioned,  uncontradicted  testis 
moiiy  of  the  whole  people,  concurring  with  the 
munsfe^t  evidence  of  things,  which  could  not 
he ;  with  the  face  of  an  utterly  ruined,  undone, 
depopulated  .  country,  and  saved  from  literal 
and  exceptionless  depopuhtion  only  by  the 
fexhibttkm  of  scattered  bands  of  wild,  naked, 
meagre,  half  fiimished  wretches,  who  rent  heaven 
with  their  cries  and  bowlings,  left  him  bo  8k)it 
of  doubt  of  the  real  cause  of  the  late  tumults. 
la  his  fif^t  letters,  he  conveyed  his  sentimaits 
to  .the  CoflMPittee  with  these  memor^le  words, 
r^"  Ip  tixy.twQ  Reportis,  I  have  set  forth,  in 
a  gieiiecal  manner,  the  qppressions,  which  pro^ 
voked  th^.ryotts  to  rise.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
enumerate  the'm  now.  Every  day  of  my  ihclutry 
ierve3  but  to'  confirm  the  facts.  The'  wonder 
would  have  be6D,  if  they  had  not  risen :  it  wa^f 
not  coUaction,  but  real  robbery,  aggravated  by 
cwporal  punishment,  and  every  insult  of  dis« 
grace;  and  thief,  not  confined  to  a^few,  but 
extended  over  every  individual.  Let  the  mind 
of  man  be  evQr  so  much  inured  to  servitude, 
still  there  is  a  point  where  oppressions  will  rouse 
it  to  resistance.  Coikeeive  to  yourselves,  what 
must  be  the  situation  of  a  ryott,  when  he  sees 
every  thing  he  has  in  the  world  seized,  to  answer 
an  ex^geratied  demahd,  and  sold  at  so  low 
a  price,  as^  not  to  answer  one  half  of  that  demand  s 

when 
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wheil  he  finds  hims^  so  far  from  being  released^ 
that  he  remains  still  subject  to  corporal  .punish- 
ment. But,  what  must  be  his  feelingiB,  when 
his  tyrant,  seeing  that  kind  of  severity  of  no 
avail,  adds  family  disgrace  and  loss  of  cast 
You,  gentlemen,  who  know  the  reserve  of  the 
natives  in  whatever  concerns  their  women^  and 
their  attachment  to  their  casts,  must  allow  the 
full  elfect  of  these  prejudices  under  such  dr- 
aumstances.'^ 

He,  however,  proceeded  with  steadiness  and 
method ;  and  in  spite  of  every  discouragement 
which  could  be  thrown  in  his  way  by  jdie  power, 
craft,  fraud  and  corruption  of  the  Farmer  Ge- 
neral Debi  Sing,  by  the  collusion  of  the  pro- 
vincial chief,  and  by  the  decay  of  support  from 
his  employers,  which  gradually  faded  away,  and 
forsook  him,  as  his  occasions  for  it  inereuedi; 
Under  all  these,  and  under  many  more  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties,  he  made  a  series 
of  able,  clear,  and  well-digested  Reports,  at- 
tended with  such  evidence  as  never  before,  and, 
I  believe,  never  will  again  appear,  of  the  intenud 
provincial  administration  of  Bengal ;  of  evib 
universally  understood,  which  no  one  was  ever 
so  absurd  as  to  contradict,  and  whose  existence 
was  never  denied,  except  in  those  places  where 
they  ought  to  be  rectified,  although  none  before 
Faterson  had  the  courage  to  display  the  jiar- 

ticulara. 
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ticulars*  By  these  Reports,  carefully  collated 
with  the  evidence,  I  have  been  Enabled  to  lay 
before  you  some  of  the  effects,  in  one  province 
and  part  of  another,  of  Governoiu:  Hastings's 
general  system  of  bribery. 

But  now  appeared,  in  the  most  striking  light, 
the  good  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings's  system  of 
I7SO,  in  placing  this  screen  of  a  Committee  be- 
tween him  and  his  crimes.  The  Committee  had 
their  lesson.  Whilst  Paterson  is  left  collecting 
his  evidence,  and  cajsting  up  his  accolmts  in 
Rungpore,  Debi  Sing  is  called  up,  in  seeming 
Knratb,  to  the  cfipital ;  where  he.  is  received  as 
those,  who  have  robbed  and  desolated  provinces^ 
and  filled  their  coffers  with  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling, havebeen usually  receivedat 
Calcutta,  and  sometimes  in  Great  Britain.  Debi 
Sing  made  good  his  ground  in  Calcutta,  and  when 
he  had  well  prepared  his  Committee,  in  due  time 
Paterson  returns,  appears,  and  reports. 

Persons,  even  less  informed  than  your  Lord- 
ships, are  well  apprized,  that  all  ojfficers,  repre- 
senting government,  and  makipg,  in  that  cha- 
racter, an  authorized  inquiry,  are  entitled  to 
a  presumptive  credit  for  all  their  proceedings,^ 
and  that  their  reports  of  facts  (where  there  is 
no  evidence  of  corruption  or  malice)  are  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  taken  for  truth,  especially 
by  those,  who  have  authorized  the  inquiry }  and 

Vol.  Xm.  Z  it 
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it  is  their  duty  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  contrary  on  those,  who  would  impeach  ra* 
shake  thfe  report. 

Other  principles  of  policy,  and  other  rules  of 
government,  and  other  masims  of  office  pre- 
vailed in  the  Committee  of  Mr,  Hastings's  de- 
vising* In  ordfcr  to  destroy  that  just  and  na- 
tural creclit  of  the  officer,  and  the  protection 
and  support  they  were  bound  to  affidrd  him^  they 
in  an  instant  shift  and  reverse  all  the  relations, 
in  whidi  the  parties  stood. 

Hiis  EKeciitive  Board,  instituted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue  and  of  tJie  people^  and 
which  was  no  court  of  justice  in  fitct  or  name, 
turned  their  own  representative  office,  reports 
itig  facts  according  to  his  duty,  into  a  voluntary 
accuser,  who  is  to  make  good  his  charge  at  bis 
peril.  The  Farmer  General,  whose  conduct 
was  not  criminally  attacked,  but  appeared  as  one 
of  the  grounds  of  a  publick  inquiry,  is  turned  into 
a  culprit  befcre  a  court  of  justice,  agaitist  whom 
every  thing  is  to  be  juridically  made  out  or  not 
admitted :  and  the  members  of  an  Executive 
Board,  by  usurpation  and  fraud,  erect  themselves 
into  judges,  bound  to  proceed  by  strict  rules  of 
law. 

^  By  this  infamous  juggle  they  took  away,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  the  credit  due  to  the  proceed- 
ings of.  government.    They  changed  the  natural 

situation 
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attliaticm  of  proofs.  They  rejected  the  deppsi- 
tions  of  Pat6rsoQ'»  witnesses,  as  not  on  oath, 
though  they  had  never  ordered  or  authorized 
them  so  to  be  taken. 

They  went  further^  and  disabled,  in  a  body^ 
all  the  deponents  themselves,  whether  on  oath 
or  not  on  bath,  by  discrediting  the  whole  pro- 
vince, as  a  set  of  criminals,  who  gave  evidence 
to  palliate  their  own  rebellion.  They  adminis- 
tered interrogatories  to  the  commissioner  instead 
of  the  culprit.  They  took  a  base  fellow,  whon^ 
they  had  themselves  ordered  their  commissioner 
to  imprison  for  crimes  (crimes,  charged  on  him, 
not' by  the  commissioner,  but  by  themselves,) 
and  made  him  a  complainant  and  a  [witness 
against  him  in  the  stupidest  ,and  most  impro* 
bable  of  all  accusations ; — namely,  that  Paterson 
had  menaced  him  with  punishment,  if  he  did 
not,  in  so  many  words,  slander  and  calumniate 
Debi  Sing:  and  then  the  Committee,  seating 
this  wretch  as  an  assessor  at  their  own  Board, 
who  a  few  days  before  would  have  trembled  like 
a  whipped  slave  at  the  look  of  an  European, 
encouraged  him  to  interrogate  their  own  com- 
missioner. 
[Note.— jBfer^  Mr.  Burke  "was  taken  ill,  and 

obliged  to  sit  down.    JJler  some  time  Mr. 

Burke  again  addressed  the  House^ 

z2  My 
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'  My  Lords,  I  am  sorry  to  break  the  attention 
of  your  Lordships  in  such  a  way.  It  is  a  subject^ 
that  agitates  me.  It  is  loi^,  difficult  and  ar- 
duous ;  but,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  if  I  can, 
to  save  you  any  further  trouble,  I  will  go  through 
it  this  day. 

'  I  am  to  tell  your  Lordships,  that  the  next  step 
they  took  was,  after  putting  Mr.  Paterson  as  an 
accuser  to  make  good  a  charge,  which  he  made 
out  but  too  much  to  their  satisfaction,  they 
changedi;heir  battery. 

[Note. — Mr.  Burke's  illness  increased,  upon 
which  the  House,  on  ihe  moHon  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  adjourned.] 
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TRIAL 

•r 

WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

SIXTH  DAY,  FEBRUARY  IWi,  1788. 

(MR.  BURKE.) 

MY  LORDS, 
T  N  any  great  undertabng  a  failure  in  the  midst 
-^  of  it,  even  from  infirmity,  though  to  be  re- 
garded principally  as  a  misfortune,  is  attended 
with  some  slight  shadow  of  disgrace ;  but  your 
Lordships'  humanity,  and  your  love  of  justice, 
have  remedied  every  thing,  and  I  therefore  pro* 
ceed  with  confidence  this  day. 

My  Lords,  I  think  (to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance) the  House  adjourned  at  the  period  of 
time,  in  which  I  was  endeavouring,  to  illustrate 
the  mischiefs,  that  happened  from  Mr.  Has- 
tings's throwing  ofiT  his  responsibility  by  dele- 
gating his  power  to  a  nominal  council,  and  in 
eality  to  a  black  bad  mw,  i^  native  of  the  coun- 
.try,  of  the  worst  character,  that  could  be  found 
in  it ;  and  the  consequence  of  it,  in  preventing 
thA  detection  and  the  punishment  of  the  grossest 
z3  abuses. 
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abuses,  that  ever  were  known  to  be  committed 
in  India,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

My  Lords,  I  stated  to  ypu,  that  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Paterson  was  sent  inlio  that  country.  I 
stated,  that  he  was  sent  into  it  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  government,  with  power  to  hear,  and  not 
only  to  hear,  and  to  report,  but  to  redress  the 
grievances,  which  he  should  find  in  the  country. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  his  power 
but  an  honest  support.  Your  Lordships  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  road  to  fortune  was  easy  to 
him.  Debi  Sing  for  a  favourable  report  would 
have  given  a  large  sum  of  money.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  be  convinced,  that  the  Committee 
would  not  have  received  such  a  report  as  a  proof 
of  bribery.  They  would  rather  consider  him  as 
a  man,  whose  conduct  tended  to  conciliate,  and 
to  soften  troublesome  and  difficult  matters,  and 
to  settle  the  order  of  government  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Some  of  the  things  contained  ih  his  reports 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your 
Lordships,  but  very  faintly,  very  imperfectly,  and 
far  short  of  my  materials.  I  have  stated,  that 
the  criminal,  against  whom  the  commissiotttt 
liad  made  his  report,  instead  of  being  punished 
by  that  strong  hand  of  power,  which  Mr.  Hast' 
ings  has  thought  proper  to  use  npon  otlier  occs^ . 
sionst  when  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  princes^ 

or 
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or  pereOQiB  in  the  rank  and  with  ^e  attributes 
of  sovereign  princes,  feel,  whenever  they  have 
incurred  his  private  resentments ;  that  this  mm 
was  put  into  ev^iy  situation  of  ofience,  or  de« 
fence,  which  the  most  litigious  and  prevaricating 
laws,  that  ever  were  invented  in  the  very  bosom 
of  arbitrary  power,  could  fiffi>rd  him,  or  by.  which 
peculation  and  power  were  to  be  screeped  front 
the  cries  of  an  oppressed  people. 

Mr*  Faterson,  I  stated,  from  beipg  ^  commis- 
^oner  directed  to  report,  under  the  authority  of 
government,  to  that  government,  was  considered 
as  a  vohmtary  accMseri  obliged  to  make  gQod  th^ 
articles  of  his  charge.  3nt,  I  believe,  I  stated, 
that  he  did  not  long  remain  iii  t^t  copditipn. 

I  sbaU  now  proceed  to  state  to  your  Lord^hipei, 
that  this  Debi  Sing,  fortified  by  this  protection^ 
which  was  extended  even  to  the  lowest  of  hi? 
jmstrument8»  thought  it  high  time  to  assume  the 
sup^iority,  th«t  belonged  to  a  per^w^ge,  who 
h|ul  the  iQrovernour  General  for  his  pemion^. 
No  loffg^  the.  sneaking  tone  of  apology  ;—iv> 
logger  the  m>d^t  ailega^Qup,  that  the  o^mmis* 
MPOer  w»s  0iiftinfi»riafid ;— he  boldly  wcw^es  the 
r^f^s^tative  of  English  Gov^^xw^ept  pf  forgeiy 
^. order  to  destroy  hiw ;  he  criminates  and  ;r^- 
criminatea,  i^nd  lays  aboVft  hjw  without  m^rcy. 

Thiogs  were  now  in  a  proper  train;— the 
Co9iflMtt«$  fed  tb^  cause  growiffg  4wd  ripenix^ 

2  4  to 
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to  their  wishes; — answers,  replies,  objectioils; 
and  interrogatories,  accounts  opposed  to    ae- 
counts,-^alances  now  on  the  one  side ;  now.  on 
the  other. — Now  debtor  becomes  creditor,  and 
creditor   debtor — until   the  proceedings  were 
grown  to  the  size  of  volumes,  and  the  whole  well 
fitted  to  perplex  the  most  simple  facts,  and  to 
daiken  the  meridian  sunshine  of  publick  noto- 
riety.   They  prepared  a  report  for  the  Gover- 
nour  General  and  Council,  suitable  to  the  whole 
tenour  of  their  proceedings.     Here  the  man, 
whom   they  had  employed  and  betrayed,  ap* 
peared    in    a    new  character.    Observe    their 
course  with  him: — First,  he  was  made  a  com- 
missioner.     Then,   he   was  changed   from    a 
commissioner  to  be  a  voluntary  accuser.    He 
now   undergoes   another    metamorphosis ; — he 
appears  as  a  culprit,  before  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the 
accusation  of  the  donor  of  Mr.  Hastings's  bribes. 
He  is  to  answer  to  the  accusations  of  Debi  Sing. 
He  is  permitted  to  find  materials  for  his  own  de- 
fence ;  and  he,  an  old  Company's  servant  is  to 
acknowledge  it  as  a  favour  to  be  i^ain  a^iS^ed 
to  go  into  the  province,  without  authorffj,  with- 
out statioi),  without  publick  character,  und^r 
Ae  discountenance  and  frowns,  and  in  a  manner 
under   prosecution,  of  the    govemmeht.      As 
a  favour,  he  is  suflered  to  go  again  iiito  Rung- 
pore^  in  hopes  of  finding  among  the  dejected, 

harassed 
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harassed,  and  enslaved  race  of  Hind^  and  in 
that  undone  province,  men  bold  enough  to  stand 
forward,  against  all  temptations  of  emolument, 
and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  with  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  their  original  charge ;  and,  at  a  time, 
when  they  saw  him  an  abandoned  and  persecuted 
private  individual,  whom  they  had  just  before 
looked  upon  as  a  protecting  angel,  carrying  with 
him  the  whole  power  of  a  beneficent  government, 
and  whom  they  had  applied  to  as  a  magistrate 
of  high  and  sacred  authority,  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints, and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  a  whole 
people.     < 

A  new  commission  of  junior  servants  wafl^ 
at  the  same  time,  sent  out  to  review  and  re* 
examine  the  cause,  to  inquire  into  the  inquiry, 
to  examine  into  the  examination,  to  control  the 
report,  to  be  commissioners  upon  the  commis- 
sion of  Mr.  Paterson.  Before  these  commis- 
sioners he  was  made  to  appear  as  an  accused 
person,  and  .was  put  upon  his  defence,  but 
without  the  authority,  and  without  the  favour, 
which  ought  to  go  with  an  accused  person  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  out  such 
defence. 

These  persons  went  down  into  that  countiy ; 
and  after  spending  a  long  time  in  mere  matters 
of  form,  found  they  could  not  do  without  a 
representative  of  Debi.  Sing,  and  according^ 
they  ordered  Debi  Sing  to  send  up  his  Vakeel. 

I  forgot 
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I  forgot  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  what  the 
QBoditioQ  of  Debi  Siog  was  during  this  proceed* 
ing.  This  man  had  beeo  ordered  to  Calcutta 
on  two  grounds ;  one,  on  the  matter  of  his  flagi- 
tious misconduct  at  Buogpore,  aod,  the  other, 
for  a  great  failure  in  the  payment  of  his  stipu- 
lated revenue*  Under  this  double  accusation 
he  waa  to  be  considered,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  as  apriaoner ; 
and  he  was  kept,  not  in  the  common  gad  cf 
Calcutta,  not  in  the  prison  of  the  fort,  not  in 
that  g^d;  in  which  Rajah  Nundcomar,  who  had 
been  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  was  con- 
fioBd^^hut  according  to  the  mild  ways  of  that 
-eountry,  where  they  choose  to  be  mild,  and  the 
persons  are  protected  by  the  offidal  influenoe  of 
power,  under  a  free  custody.  He  was  put  under 
«  guard  of  Sepoys^  but  not  confined  to  his  house ; 
he  was  permitted  to  go.  abroad,  where  he  was 
iiaily  in  coafecence  with  those,  who  were  to 
fudge  him ;  and  having  an  address,  which  seldom 
fails,  and  a  dexterity  never  wanting  tQ»  a  man 
possessed  of  700,000/.  he  converted  this  guard 
ittbo  a  setinue  of  honour :  tJieir  bayeoets  were 
lowered,  their  musquets  laid  aside ;  they  attend- 
ed him  iwjl;h  their  side  aims.  Mid  many  with  silver 
y&gM  in  their  hand,  to  mark  him  out  rather  as 
n  gmat  aiagistcailie  attended  by  a  retiaue,  than 
a  pnaoner  under  guard. 

When  he  was  ordered  to  send  a  Vakeel  to 

defend 
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defend  his  condact,  he  refused  to  send  him« 
Upon  which  the  commissioners,  instead  of  sayings* 
••  If  ypu  will  not  send  your  agent,  we  will  pro- 
"  ceed  in  our  inquiry  without  him,"  (and  indeed 
it  was  not  made  necessary  by  the  commissioni 
that  he  should  be  there  either  by  Vakeel  or 
otherwise,)  condescendingly  admitted  his  refusal, 
aod  suffered  him  to  come  up  in  person.  He 
accordingly  enters  the  province,  attended  with 
his  guard,  in  the  manner  I  have  before  mention* 
ed,  more  as  a  person  returning  in  triumph  from 
a  great  victory,  than  as  a  man  under  the  load  of 
all  those  enormous  charges,  which  I  have  stated^ 
He  enters  the  province  in  this  manner;  and 
Mr.  Paterson,  who  saw  himself  lately  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  India  Company  (an  old  servant 
of  the  Company  is  a  great  man  in  that  country,) 
was  now  left  naked,  destitute,  without  any  maik 
of  official  situation  or  dignity.  He  was  present 
and  saw  all  the  marks  of  imprisonment  turned 
into  marks  of  respect  and  dignity  to  this  <W¥' 
summate  viUain,  whom  I  have  the  misfortune  of 
being  obliged  to  introduce  to  your  Lordships' 
notice*  Mr.  Paterson,  seeing  the  efiect  of  the 
proceeding  every  where,  seeing  the  minds  oi 
the  people  broken^  subdued  and  prostrate  under 
it,  smd  that  so  far  from  having  the  means  of  de- 
tecting ^e  ^'fllanies  of  this  iqsolent  -criminal^ 
appearing  as  a  magistrate,  he  had  not  the  means 

of 
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of  defending  even  hia  own  inQocence»  becanae 
every  kindof  infbnnstion  fled  and  was  annihilate 
ed  before  him,  represented  to  these  young  com^ 
missioners,  that  this  appearance  of  authority 
tended  to  strike  terrour  into  the  hearts  of  the 
datives,  and  to  prevent  his  receiving  justice* 
The  Council  of  Csilcutta  took  this  representation 
into' their  deliberate  consideration ;  they  foundt 
that  it  was  true,  that,  if  he  had  such  i^i  attendance 
any  longer  in  this  situation,  (and  a  large  atten* 
dance  it  was,  such  as  the  Chancellor  of  this 
kingdom,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons,  does  not  appear  with,)  it  would  have  an 
evil  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  say  they, 
!^  if  he  $Jiouid  be  l^  un4^  a  guards  the  jp^k 
'<  would  cofMder  him  as  under  dugracty  They 
therefore  took  a  middle  way,  and  ordered  the 
guard  not  to  attend  him  with  fi^ed  baypneta» 
which  had  the  appearance  of  the  custody  of  a 
prisoner,  but  to  lower  their  musquets,  and  unfix 
Iheir  bayonets* 

The  next  step  of  these  Commissionets  is  to 
exclude  Mr.  Paterson  from  all  their  deliberations  i 
and,  in  order  that  both^parti^  might  be  put  on 
an  equality,  one  would  nati^rally  conclude,  that 
the  culprit  Debi  Sing  was  likewise  excluded. 
JBW  from  it :  he  sat  upon  the  bench.  Need  I 
pKf  way  more  upon  this  subject  ? .  Th^  protec- 
tion followed* 

In 
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Ifi  this  situation,  Mr.  Paterson  wrote  one  of 
the  most  pathetick  memorials)  that  ever  was  pen* 
ned,  to  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  submitting  to 
his  hard  fate,  but  standing  inflexibly  to  his  virtue, 
that  brought  it  upon  him.  To  do  the  man 
justice,  he  bore  the  whole  of  this  persecution  like 
an  hero.  He  never  tottered  in  his  principles, 
nor  swerved  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  from  the 
noble  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged;  and  when  your  Lord- 
ships come  to  see  his  memorials  you  will  have 
reason  to  observe,  that  his  abilities  are  answer- 
able  to  the  dignity  of  his  cause,  and  make  him 
worthy  of  every  thing,  that  he  had  the  honour 
to  suffer  for  it. 

To  cut  short  the  thread  of  this  shocking  series 
of  corruption,  oppression,  fraud  and  chicanery, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  four  years;  Pater- 
son remains  without  employment : — The  inhabi- 
tants of  great  provinces,  whose  substance  and 
whose  blood  was  sold  by  Mr.  Hastings,  remain 
without  redress. — And  the  purchaser  Debi  Sing, 
that  corrupt,  iniquitous  and  bloody  tyrant, 
instead  of  being  proceeded  against  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  civil  suit  for  retribution  to  the  suffer- 
ers, is  handed  over  to  the  false  Semblance  of 
a  trial,  on  a  criminal  charge,  before  a  Mahom- 
medan  judge,^-^an  equal  judge,  however.  The 
judge  was  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  his  original 
,  patron. 
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patron,  and  the  author  of  aU  his  fortunes; — 
a  judge,  who  depends  on  hiai,  as  a  debtor  d6*^ 
pends  upon  his  <;red]tor.  To  that  judge  is  he 
sentt  without  a  distinct  charge,  without  it  prose'- 
cutor,  and  without  evidence.  The  next  ships 
will  bring  you  an  account  of  his  honourable  «c- 
iguittal. 

I  hi^re  stated  before,  that  I  considered  Mr. 
Hastings  as  responsible  for  the  characters  of  the 
pec^le  he  employed;  doubly  responsible,  if  he 
knelv  them  to  be  1>ad.  I,  therefore,  chaige  him 
with  putting  in  situations,  in  which  any  evil 
may  be  committed,  persons  <^  known  evil  cha* 
racters. 

My  Lords,  I  charge  him,  as  chief  governour, 
with  destroying  the  institutions  of  the  couMry, 
'  which  were  designed  to  be,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  controls  upon  such  a  person  as  Debi  Sing. 

An  officer,  called  Dewan  or  Steward  of  the 
country,  had  always  been  placed  as  a  control  on 
the  farmer; — ^but  that  no  such  control  should  in 
fact  exist,— that  he,  Debi  Sing,  should  be  let 
loose  to  rapine,  slaughter  and  plunder  in  the 
country,  both  offices  were  conferred  on  him. 
Did  Mr. Hastings  vest  these  offices  in  him? 
No;  but,  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  kept  firm  to  the 
duties,  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  appointed 
him  to  execute,  all  the  revenue  appointments 
must  have  been  made  by  him:   but,  instead  of 

making 
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makii^  them  himself,  he  i^ppointed  Gunga 
Gavin  Sing  to  make  them;  and  for  that  ajqmnt* 
menty  and  for  the  whole  train*  of  subwdinate 
villany,  which  followed  the  placing  iniq^y  in 
the  chief  seat  of  goverament»  Mr.  Hastings  is 
answerable. — He  is  answerable,  I  say,  first,  for 
destroying  his  own  legal  capacity ;  and  next,  fot 
destroying  the  legal  capacity  of  the  Council,  not 
one  of  whom  ever  had,  or  could  have,  any  true 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country  from  the 
moment  he  buried  it  in  the  gulf  o{  mystery,  and 
of  darkness,  under  that  collected  heap  of  villany; 
Gunga  Govin  Sing.  From  that  moment  he 
destroyed  the  power  of  government,  and  put 
every  thing  into  his  hands;  for  this  he  is 
answerable. 

The  provincial  councils  consisted  of  many 
members,  who,  though  they  might  unite  in  some 
small  iniquities  perhaps,  could  not  possiUy  have 
concealed  from  the  publick  eye  the  commission 
of  such  acts  as  these.  Their  very  numbers,  their 
natural  competitions,  the  contentions,  that  must 
have  arisen  among  them,  must  have  put  a  check, 
at  least,  to  such  a  business. 

And,    therefore,    Mr.  Hastings    having    dcr 

rtroyed  every  check  and   control  above    and 

below, — having  delivered  the  whole  into  the 

hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  for  all  the  iniqui<* 

ties  of  Gunga  Qovin  Sing  he  is  re^onsiUe. 

But 
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But  he  did  not  know  Debi  Sing,  whom  he 
employed.  I  read  yesterday,  and  trust  it  is 
fresh  in  your  Lordships*  remembrance,  that 
Debi  Sing  was  presented  to  him  by  that  set  of 
tools,  as  diey  call  themselves,  who  acted,  as  they 
themselves  tell' us  they  must  act,  entirely  und 
implicitly  under  Gunga  Govin  Sing; — ^that  is  to 
say,  by  Gunga  Govin  Sing  himself,  the  confi* 
dential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  further  responsible,  because 
he  took  a  bribe  of  40,000/.  from  some  person  in 
power  in  Dinagepore  and  Rungpore,  the 
countries,  which  were  ravaged  in  this  manner, 
through  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,' — 
through  the  medium  of  that  very  person,  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  exercise  all  the  authorities 
of  the  Supreme  Council  above,  and  of  all  sub- 
ordinate Councils  below.  Having,  therefore, 
thus  appointed  a  coiincil  of  tools  in  the  hands  of 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  at  the  expense  of  62,000/L 
a  year,  to  supersede  all  the  English  provincial 
authorities ;  having  appointed  them  for  the  pi}r- 
pose  of  establishing  a  bribe  factor  general, 
a  general  receiver  and  agent  oi  bribesf,  through 
all  that  country;  Mr.  Hastings  is  responsible  for 
all  the  consequences  of  it. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary,  and  absolutely 
necessary  it  is,  to  state  what  the  consequence  of 
this  clandestine  mode  of  supplying  the  Com- 
pany's 
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pany's  exigencies  was.  Your  Lordships  will  see^ 
that  their  exigencies  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
ruin  of  the  landed  interest  of  a  province  the 
destruction  of  the  husbandmen,  and  the  ruin  of 
all  the  people  in  it.  This  is  the  consequence  c^ 
a  general  bribe  broker,  an  agent  like  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  superseding  all  the  powers  and 
controls  of  government. 

•  But  Mr.  Hastings  has  not  only  reduced  bribery 
to  a  system  of  government  practically,  but  theo- 
retically. For  when  he  despaired  any  longer 
of  concealing  his  bribes  from  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Parliament,  then  he  took  another -modei 
and  declared,  as  your  Lordships  will  sea,-*  that  it 
was  the  best  way  of  supplying  the  necessities 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  pressing  ex-i 
igencies  of  their  affiiirs ;  that  thus  a  relief  to  the 
Company's  afiairs  might  be  yielded^  which  in 
the  common  ostensible  mode,  and  under  the 
ordinary  forms  of  government,  and  publickly^ 
never  would  be  yielded  to  them.  So  thai 
bribery  with  him  became  a  supplement  to 
exaction. 

The  best  way  of  showing,  tliat  a  theoretical 
system  is  bad,  is  to  show  the  practical  mischiefs^ 
that  it  produces^  because  a  thing  may  look 
specious  in  theory,  and  yet  be  ruinous  in  prac- 
ticcf ;  a  thing  may  look  evil  in  theory,  and  yet  be 
in  its  practice  excdllent.    Here  a  thing  in  th^ory^ 

Vol.  XIII.  A  A  stated 
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stated  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  productive  of  inucfa 
good,  is  in  reality  productive  of  all  those  hotrible 
mischiefs  I  have  stated.  That  Mr.  Hastings  well 
knew  this,  appears  from  an  extract  of  the  Bengal 
Revenue  Consultations,  21st  January  178^9  a 
little  before  he  came  away. 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  **  I  entirely  acqiiit  Mr. 
**  Goodlad  of  all  the  charges :  he  has  disproved 
"  them.  It  was  the  duty  of  .the  accuser  to 
**  prove  them.  Whatever  crimes  may  be  esta^ 
^  blished  against  Rs^ah  Debi  Sing,  it  does  not 
'<  fcXiaWf  that  Mr.  Goodlad  was  responsible  for 
<'  them :  and  I  so  well  know  the  character  and 
^'  abilities  of  Rajah  Debi  Sing,  that  I  can  easily 
^*  conceive,  that  it  was  in  his  power  both  to 
^*  commit  the  enormities,  which  are  laid  to  his 
^  charge,  and  to  conceal  the  grounds  of  them 
**  from  Mr*  Goodlad,  who  had  no  authority  but 
**  that  of  receiving  the  accounts  and  rents  of  the 
«  districtfrom  Rajah  Debi  Sing,  and  occasion* 
^  ally  to  be  the  channel  pf  communication 
«  between  him  and  the  Committee.^* 

We  shall  now  see  what  things  Mr.  Hastings 
did,  what  course  he  was  in,  a  littie  before  bis 
departure;  with  what  propriety  and  consistency 
of  character  he  has  behaved  from  the  year  of  the 
Commencement  of  his  corrupt  sjrstem  in  1773  to 
tiie  end  of  it,  when  he  closed  it  in  1785 ;  when 
the  bribes  not  only  mounted  the  chariot  but 

boarded 
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boarded  the  barge,  and,  as  1  shall  show^  fc^lowed 
hia.down  to  the  Ganges,  and  even  to  the  seia, 
and  that  he  never  quitted  his  system  of  iniquity ; 
but  that  it  survived  his  political  life  itself. 

One  of  his  last  political  acts  was  this  : 

Your  Lordships  will  remember,  that  Mr. 
Ooodiad  was  sent  up  into  the  country,  whose ' 
conduct  was  terrible  indeed :  for  that  he  could 
not  be  in  place  and  authority  in  that  country, 
and  be  innocent,  while  such  things  were  doing, 
I  shall  fprove ;  but  that  is  not  now  my  consi* 
deration. 

Tlie  Oovemour  General's  minute,  just  rea^ 
is  this,  *'  I  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Goodlad  of  all 
**  the  chwges :  he  has  disproved  them.  It  was 
^*  the  duty  of  the  accuser  to  prove  them,''  (the 
accuser,  namely,  the  commissioner.)  **  What- 
*«  ever  crimes  may  be  established  against  Rajah 
^<  Debi  Sing,  it  does  not  follow,  that  Mr. 
f^  Goodlad  was  responsible  for  them ;  and  I  so 
"  well  know  the  character/'  &c.  &c.  &c 

Now  your  Lordships  |fercdve  he  has  acquitted 
Mr.  Goodlad.  He  is  clear.  Be  it,  that  he  is 
fairly  and  conscientiously  acquitted.  But  what 
is  Mr.  Hastings's  account  of  Rajah  Debi  Sing  ? 
He  is  presented  to  him  in  I78I  by  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  as  a  person,  against  whose  eharac* 
ter  there  could  be  no  exception,  and  by  him 
accepted  in  ti^at  light.      Upon  the  occasion- 

AA«  I  have 
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I  Imve  mentioned,  Mr.  Hastings's  opimon  of 
him  is  this ;  **  I  so  well  know  the  character  and 
«  abilities  of  Rajah  Defai  Sing,  that  I  can  easily^ 
*^  conceive,  that  it  was  in  his  power  both  to 
**  commit  the  enormities,  which  are  laid  to  his 
^  charge,  and  to  conceal  the  groimds  of  them 
«<  from  Mr.  Goodlad,  who  had  no  authority  but 
<'  that  of  receiving  the  accounts  and  rents  of  the 
**  district  from  Rajah  Debi  Sing,  and  occa- 
f*  sionally  to  be  the  channel  of  communication 
"  between  him  smd  the  Committee." 

Thus  your  Lordships  see  what  Mr.  Hastings's 
opinion  of  Debi  Sing  was. — We  shalj  prove  it 
at  another  time  by  abundance  of  clear  and  de- 
monstrative evidence,  that  whether  he  was  bad 
or  no  (but  we  shall  prove,  that  bad  be  was  in- 
deed) even  he  could  hardly  be  so  bad  as  be  was 
in  the  opinion,  which  Mr.  Hastings  entertained 
of  him;  who,  notwithstanding,  now  disowns 
this  mock  committee,  instituted  by  himself,  but, 
in  reality,  entirely  managed  by  Gunga  Govin 
Sing.  This  Debi  'Sing^  was  accepted  as  an  un- 
exceptionable man ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hastings  knows 
both  his  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  his  artifice 
in  concealing  it.  If^  then,  Mr.  Goodlad  ia  to 
be  acquitted,  does  it  not  show  the  evil  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  conduct  in  destroying  those  provin- 
cial councils,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
wer^  obliged  to  book  ^veiy  thing,  to  minute  all 

the 
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the  circumstances,  which  came  before  them, 
together  with  all  the  consultations  respecting 
them  ?  He  strikes  at  the  whole  system  at  once, 
and,  instead  of  it,  he  leaves  an  Englishman  under 
pretence  of  controlling  Gunga  Govin  Singes 
agent,  appointed  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
him  bribes,  in  a  province,,  where  Mr.  Hastings 
says  that  agent  had  the  power  of  committing 
such  enormities,  and  which  nobody  doubts  his 
disposition  to  commit.^ — He  leaves  him,  I  say,  in 
such  a  state  of  inefficiency,  that  these  iniquities 
could  be  concealed  (though  every  one  true)  from 
the  person  appointed  there  to  inspect  his  con- 
duct ! — What  then  could  be  his  business  there  ? 
was  it '  only  to  receive  such  sums  of  money  as 
Debi  Sing  might  put  into  his  hands,  and  which 
might  have  been  easily  sent  to  Calcutta  ?  Was 
he  to  be  of  use  as  a  communication  between 
Debi  Sing  and  the  Committee,  and  in  no  other 
way  ?  Here  then  we  have  that  English  autho- 
rity, which  Mr.  Hastings  left  in  the  country : 
hiere  the  native  authority  which  he  settled, 
and  the  establishment  of  native  iniquity  in 
a  regular  system  under  Gunga  Govin  Sing: 
here  the  destruction  of  all  English  inspect 
ti<xi..  I  hope  I  need  say  no  more  to  prove 
to  your  Lordships,  that  this  system,  taken 
nakedly  as  it  thus  stands,  founded  in  tnystery 
and  obscurity,  founded  for  the  very  express 
purpose  of  conveying  bribes,  as  the  best  mode 

aaS  of 
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of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  supplying  Ae 
Company's  exigencies  through  Gunga  Govin 
Stog,  would  be  iniquitous  upon  the  face  and  the 
statement  of  it.  But  when  your  Lordships  con^ 
aider  what  horrid  elBSscts  it  produced,  you  will 
easily  see  what  the  mischief  and  abomination  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  destroying  these  provincial  coun- 
cils, and  protecting  these  persons,  must  neces- 
sarily be.  If  you  had  not  known  in  thecwy,  you 
must  have  seen  it  in  practice. 

But  when  both  practice  and  theoiy  concuri 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  system  of  private 
bribery  for  a  revenue,  and  of  private  sgmcy  for 
a  constitutional  government,  must  ruin  the 
country,  where  it  prevails;  must  disgrace  the 
country,,  that  uses  it,  and  finally  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  revenue.  For  what  says  Mr. 
Hastings?  I  was  to  have  received  40,000 il  in 
bribes,  and  S0,000/.  was  actually  ai^lied  to  the 
use  of  the  Company.  Now  I  hope  I  shall  de- 
monstrate, if  not,  it  will  be  by  some  one  abler 
than  me  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  tins 
business,  that  there  never  was  a  bribe  received 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  that  was  not  instantly  fbUowed 
with,  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue;  this  is  clears 
and  what  we  undertake  to  prove:  and  that  Debi 
Singhimself  was,  at  the  time  Mr.  Hastings  came 
nway,  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds-  debtor  to  the  Company.  So  that  In 
truth  you  always  find  a*  deficiency  of  re^^etnue 
...  nearly 
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nearly  equals  and  in  some  instances  I  shall  show 
double,  to  all  the  bribes  Mr.  Hastings  received  j 
&om  whence  it  will  be  evident,  that  he  never 
could,  nor  did,  receive  them  under  that  absurd 
and  strange  idea  of  a  resource  to  government* 

I  must  re-state  to  your  Lordships,  because 
I  wish  you  never  to  forget,  that  this  Committee 
of  Revenue  was,  in  their  own  opinion,  and  from 
their  own  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion^ 
if  motion  can  be  attributed  originally  to  instiu** 
meats,  mere  tools;  that  they  knew,  that  they 
were  toob  in  the  hands  of  Ounga  Govxn  Sing. 
There  were  two  persons  principal  in  i^  Mr« 
Shcnre,  who  was  the  acting  president,  and  Mr« 
AndeiBOB,  who  was  president  in  rank,  and  pre** 
aident  in  emolument,  but  absent  for  a  great  part 
1^  the  time  upon  a  foreign  embassy.  It  is  the 
recorded  opinion  of  the  former,  for  I  must  beg 
leave  to  read  again  a  part  of  the  pq»er,  .which 
has  already  been  read  to  your  Lordships,  that 
'^  the  Committee,  with  the  best  intentions,  best 
**  abilities,  and  steadiest  applicatton,  must,  .after 
^<  all»  be  a  tool  in  the  bands  of  their  Dewdn." 

Now  do  you  bdieve  in  the  first  place,  that 
men  will  long  have  abilities,  will  \<mg  have  good 
sntehtions,  and  will  long,  above  all^  have  steady 
application,  when  ihey  know  they  are  Inittooh 
in  the  bands  erf" another?  when  they  know  they 
are  tools  for  his  own  corrupt  purposes? 

A  A  4  In 
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In  the  next  place  I  must  beg  leave  to  state  to . 
you,  that  on  the  constitution  of  this  Committee 
Mr.  Hastings  made  them  all  take  a  solemn  oativ 
that  tbej  would  never  receive  any  present  what^ 
ever.  It  was  not  enough  to  trust  to  a  general 
covenant;  it  was  not  enough  to  trust  to  the 
penal  act  of  177^;  he  bound  the  Committee  by 
anew  oath,  and  forced. them  to.  declare,  that 
they  would  not  receive  any  bribes.  As  soon  as 
he  had  so  secured  them  against  receiving  bribes, 
he  was  resolved  to. make  them . ineflBicient, — a 
good  way  to  secure  them  against,  bribes,,  by 
taking  from  them  the  power  of  bribe- worthy 
service.  This  was  a  good  counter  security  to 
their  oath.  But  Mr.  Hastings  put  a  Dewan 
there,  against  whom  there  was  no  security ;  he 
let  loose  this  Dewan  to  frustrate  their  intentions^ 
their  application,  their  abilities  and  oath ;  that 
is,  there  was  a  person  at  that  Board,  who  was 
more  than  the  Board  itself,  who  might  riot  in 
peculation  and  plunder  frmn  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  He  was  there  to  receive 
bribes  for  Mr.  Hastings;  the  Committee  were  to 
be  pure  with  impotent  hands;  and  then  came 
a  person  with  ample  power  for  Mr.  Hastings 
himself.  And,  lest  this  person  should  not  bs^e 
power  enough  in  this  Committee,  he  is  made  the 
general  bribe  broker  to  Mr.  Hastings.  This 
secret  under-current,  as  your  Lordships ,  will 
*  *-  see. 
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\i  is:to  counteract  every  thing,  amd,  as  fast  as 
one  part  is  rendered  pure,  totally  to  corrupt  all 
the  rest.. 

But,  my  Lords,  this  was  not  the  private  opinion 
of  Mr.  Shore  only,  a  jnan  of  great  abilities,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  revenue,  who 
must  know  when  he  was  in  a  situation  to  do 
good,  and  when  not.  The  other:  gentleman, 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Hastingsfs  confix, 
dant  in  every  thing  but  his  bribed,  and  supposed 
to  be  in  his  closest  secrets,  is  Mr.  Anderson. 
I  should  remark  to  your  Lordships,  that  Mr. 
Anderson  is  a  man  apparently  of  weak  nerves, 
of  .modest  and  very  guarded  demeanour,  as  we  ^ 
have  seen  him  in  the  House  of  Commons;  it  is 
in  that  way  only  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing 
him.  Mr.  Anderson  being  asked,  whether  he 
agreed  in  the  opinion  and  admitted  the  truth  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Shore's  statement  relative  to  the 
Dewan  of  the  Committee,  his  answer  was  this — 
<*  I  do  not  think,  that  I  should  have  written  it 
<'  quite  so  strong,  but  I  do  in  a  great  measure 
«•  agree  to  it, — tiiBt  is,  Lthink  there  is  a  great 
<^  deal  of;  truth  in  the  observation;  I  think,  in 
*^  particular,  that  it  would  require  great  exertion 
."  in  the  Committee,  and  great  abilities  on  the 
•*  part  of  the  president,  to  restrain  effectually  the 
•<  conduct  of  the  Dewan;  I  think  it  would  be 
«  difficult  .for  the  Committee  to  interpose  a  saf« 

««  ficient 
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^*  ficient  control  to  guard  against  all  the  abuses 
^  of  theDewan/' 

There  is  the  real  president  of  the  Conunittee, 
*— there  the  most  active^  efficient  member  of  it. 
They  ase  both  of  one  opinion  concerning  their 
situation ;  and,  I  think,  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
Anderson  is  still  more  stroiig ;  for  as  be  thinks 
be  should  have  written  it  with  a  litde  more 
guard,  but  should  have  agreed  in  substance, 
you  must  naturally  think  the  strongest  ex« 
pression  the  truest  representation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance* 

There  is  another  circumstance,  that  must 
strike  your  Lordships  relative  to  this  institution. 
It  is  where  the  president  says,  that  the  use  of 
the  president  would  be  to  exert  Us  best  abilities, 
bis  greatest  application,  his  constant  guard,  for 
what? — ^to  prevent  his  Dewan  from  beii^  guilty 
of  bribery,  and  being  guilty  of  oppressioniL  So 
here  is  an  executive  constitution,  m  whidi  the 
diief  executive  minister  is  to  be  in  such  a  situ- 
atimi,  and  of  such  a  disposition,  that  the  chief 
employment  <^  the  presiding  person  in  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  guard  against  him,  and  to  prevent 
his  doing  mischief.  Here  is  a  man  appointed^ 
of  the  greatest  posaiUe  power,  of  the  greatest 
possible  wickedness,  in  a  situation  to  exert  that 
power  and  wickedness  for  the  destmctioQ  of  the 
conntiy ;  and,  without  doubt,,  it  would  xeguire 

the 
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the  grentest  ability  and  diligence  in  the  person 
at  the  head  of  that  council  to  prevent  it.  Such 
a  constitution,^  allowed  and  alleged  by  the  per- 
sons themselves,  who  composed  it,  was,  I  believe, 
never  heard  of  in  the  world. 

Now  that  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  the 
system  of  bribery,  your  Lordships  will  permit 
me  to  follow  Mr.  Hastings  to  his  last  parting 
scene.  He  parted  with  his  power,  he  parted 
with  his  :situa1don,  he  parted  with  every  thing, 
but  he  never  .could  part  with  Gunga  Oovin 
Sing.  He  was  on  his  voyage,  he  bad  embarked, 
he  was  upon  the  Ganges,  he  had  quitted  his 
government;  and  his  last  dying  sigh,  his  last 
parting  voice,  was  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  It  ran 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  another  plain* 
tive  voice  ran  upon  the  banks  of  another  river^ 
(I  forget  whose ;)  his  last  accents  were  Gunga, 
Gunga  Govin  Sing.  It  demonstrates  the  power 
of  friendship. 

It  is  said  by  some  idle  absurd  moralists,  that 
friendship  is  a  thing,  that  cannot  subsist  between 
bad  men ;  but  I  will  show  your  Lordships  the 
direct  contrary;  and,  after  having  shown  you 
what  Gunga  Govin  Sing  was,  I  shall  bring  be- 
fore you  Mr.  Hastings's  last  act  of  friendship  for 
him.  Not  that  I  have  quite  shown  you  every 
thing,  but  pretty  well,  I  think,  respecting  this 
tnan.  There  is  a  great  deal  concerning  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  that  is  laid  by;  andl^do 

believe. 
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believe,  lliat  whatever  time  I  should  fake  up  m 
expatiating  upon  these  things,  there  would  be 
*^in  the  lowest  deep  still  a  lower  deep;"  for 
there  is  not  a  day  of  the  inquiry,  that  does  not 
bring  to  ligi^t  more  and  more  of  this  evil  against 
Mr.  Hastings. 

But,  before  I  open  the  papers,  relative  to  this 
act  of  Mr.  Hastings's  friendship  for  Gunga 
Covin  Sing,  I  must  re-state  some  circumstances, 
that  your  Lordships  may  understand  thoroughly 
the  nature  of  it.  Your  Lordships  may  recc^ect, 
that  about  the  time  of  the  succession  of  the 
minor  Rajah  of  Dinagepore,  who  was  then  but 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  and,  when  Mr.  Hastings 
left  Bengal,  eight  or  nine,  Mr.  Hastings  had 
received  from  that  country  a  bribe  of  about 
40,000/.  There  is.  a  fidelity  even  in  bribery  j — 
there  is  a  truth  and  observance  even  in  corrup- 
tion )  there  is  a  justice,  that,  if  money  is  to  be 
paid  for  protection,  protection  should  be  given* 
My  Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  received  this  bribe 
through  Gunga  Govin  Sing;  then,  at  least 
through  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  he  ought  to  take 
care,  that  that  Rajah  should  not  be  robbed; 
that  he  should  not  be  robbed,  if  Gunga  Govin 
Sing  could  help  it ;  that  above  all  he  should  not 
be  robbed  by  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  himself. — 
But  your  Lordships  will  find,  that  the  last  act 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  life  was  to  be  an  accomplice 
in  the  most  cruel  and  perfidious  breach  of  &itl^ 

in 
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in  the  most  iniquitous  transaction,  that  I  do  be- 
lieve ever  was  held  out  to  the  indignation  of  the 
world  with  regard  to  private  persons.  When  he 
departed  on  the  l6th  of  February  1785,  wheu 
he  was  on  board  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
and  preparing  to  visit  his  native  country,  let  us 
see  what  the  last  act  of  his  life  then  was.  Hear 
the  last  tender  accents  of  the  dying  swan  upon 
the  Ganges  :  **  The  regret  which  I  cannot  but 
feel  in  relinquishing  the  service  of  my  honourable 
employers,  would  be  much  embittered,  were  it 
accompanied  by  the  reflection,  that  I  have  neg- 
lected the  merits  of  a  man,  who  deserves  no  less 
of  them  than  of  myself,  Gunga  Govin  Sing, 
who  from  his  earliest  youth  had  been  employed 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  was,  about 
eleven  years  ago,  selected  for  his  superiour  talents 
to  fill  the  office  of  Dewan  to  the  Calcutta  Com? 
mittee.  He  has  from  that  time,  with  a  short 
intermission,  been  the  principal  native  agent  in 
the  collection  of  the  Company's  revenues ;  ilnd 
I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  he  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity,  dilir 
gence,  and  ability.  To  myself  he  has  given 
proofs  of  a  constancy  and  attachment,  which 
neither  the  fears,  nor  expectations,  excited  by 
the  prevalence  of  different  influence,  could 
shake :  and  at  a  time  too  when  the$e  qualities 
were  so  dangerous,  that,  far  from  finding  them 

amongst 
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aaionj^  the  geneirality  of  hift  <^unti7^  I  did 
not  invariably  meet  with  them  amongst  my  own* 
Willi  such  a  sense  of  his  merits,  it  is  natural, 
that  I  should  feel  a  desire  of  rewardoig  him;  for 
justice,  gratitude,  g^erosily,  and  even  policy 
demand  it :  and  I  resort  to  the  Board  for  the 
means  of  performing  so  necessary  a  duty,  in  full 
confidence,  that  as  those,  whidi  I  shall  point 
out,  are  neither  incompatible  with  the  Company^s 
interest,  nor  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  others, 
they  will  not  be  withheld  from  me*  At  the  re- 
quest, therefore,  of  Ounga  Govin  Sing  I  deliver 
the  accompanjdng  durkausts,  or  pedtiims,  for 
grants  of  lands  lying  in  different  districts ;  the 
total  jumma,  or  rent,  of  which  amount  to  ru- 
pees 5»,d8,06l.  1««  1." 

Your  Lordships  recollect,  that  Mr.  Larkins 
was  one  of  the  bribe  agents  of  Mr.  Hastings ; 
one,  I  mean,  of  a  coTp<M*ation,  but  not  corporate 
in  their  aets.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Larkins  has  told 
you,  be  has  told  us,  and  he  has  told  the  Court 
of  Directors,  that  Mr.  Hastings  parted  in 
a  quarrel  with  Ounga  Oovin  Sing,  because  he 
had  not  faithfully  kept  his  engagement  with 
^^ard  to  his  bribe;  and  that,  instead  of  40,000/. 
from  Dinagepore,  he  had  only  paid  him  30,0002. 
«^y  Lords,  that  iniquitous  men  will  defraud  one 
K  \!r^'  '  ^^^^  conceive ;  but  you  will  perceive 
»y  Mr.  Hastings's  behaviour  at  parting,  that  he 

either 
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eitHer  had  in  fact  received  this  money  firom 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  or  in  some  way  or  other 
had  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  that  he 
totally  forgot  his  anger  upon  this  occasion,  and 
that  at  parting  his  last  act  was  to  rtatify  grants 
qf  Umds^  (so  described  by  Mr.  Hastings,)  to 
Gunga  Govin  Sing.  Your  Lordships  will  re* 
collect  the  tender  and  forgiving  temper  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  Whatever  little  bickerings  there 
might  have  been  between  them  about  their 
small  money  concerns,  the  purifying  waters  of 
the  Ganges  had  washed  away  all  sins,  enmities, 
and  discontent  By  some  of  those  arts,  which 
Gunga  Govin  Sing  knows  how  to  practise 
(I  mean  conciliatory  honest  arts)  he  had  fiurly 
wiped  away  all  resentment  out  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
mind;  and  he,  who  so  long  remembered  the 
affirbnt  offered  him  by  Cheit  Sing,  totally  forgets 
Gunga  Govm  Sing's  fraud  of  10,000/. ;  and 
attempts  to  make  others  the  instruments  of  giving 
him  what  he  calls  his  reward. 

Mr.  Hastings  states  among  Gunga  Grovin's 
merits,  that  he  had,  from  the  time  of  its  institu- 
tion, and  with  a  very  short  intermission,  served 
the  office  of  Dewan  to  the  Calcutta  Committee. 
That  short  intermission  was,  when  he  was  turned 
out  of  office  upon  proof  of  peculation,  and  em* 
bezzlement  of  )[>ubUck  money ;  but  of  dus  cause 
of  the  intermission  in  the  political  life  and  poli- 
tical 
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tical  merits  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  Mr.  Hastings 
does  not  tell  you. 

Your  Lordships  shall  now  hear  what  opinion 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  at  Calcutta, 
in  which  he  had  also  served,  had  of  him- 
«  Who  is  Gunga  Govin  Sing?  '*  The^uiswer 
is:_«  He  was,  when  I  left  Bengal,  Dewan  to 
"  the  Committee  of  Revenue.  What  was  his 
*<  office  and  power  during  Mr.  Hastings's  admi- 
^*  nistration  since  I78O?— He  was  formeily 
<<  Dewan  to  the  Provincial  Council  stationed  at 
«  Calcutta,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  His 
«*  conduct  then  was  licentious  and  unwarrant* 
*'  able,  oppressive  and  extortionary.  He  was 
M  stationed  under  us  to  be  an  humble  and 
•*  submissive  servant,  and  to  be  of  use  to  us 
**  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty.  His  conduct 
«  was  every  thing  the  reverse.  We  endea- 
«•  voured  to  correct  the  mischiefs  he  was  guilty 
<<  of  as  much  as  possible.  In  one  attempt  tp 
**  release  fifteen  persons  illegally  confined  by 
**  him,  we  were  dismissed  our  offices;  a  dif- 
«*  ferent  pretence  was  held  out  for  our  dismis- 
«  sion,  but  it  was  only  a  pretence.  Since  his 
"  appointment  as  Dewan  to  the  present  Com- 
"  mittee  of  Revenue,  his  line  of  conduct  has 
*•  only  been  a  continuance  of  what  I  liave  de* 
•<  scribed,  but  upon  a  larger  scale.  What  was 
<<  the  general  opinioii  of  the  natives  of  the  use 

«*  he 
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-•^  lie  made  of  hig  power  ^-«He  was  looked  up 
^  to  by  the  natives  as  the  second  person  in  the 
-«*  government,  tf  not  the  first.  He  waa  conw 
**  sidered  as  the  only  channel  for  obtaining 
^^  favour  and  eniployment  from  the  Gk>veinojir. 
"•*  There  is  hardly  a  native  family  of  rank  or 
^*  credit  within  the  three  provinces,  ^^honi '.  he 
^'  has  not  some  time  or  other  distressed  and 
««  afifticted ;  scarce  a  zemindary,  that  he  has  not 
«•  dismembered  and  plundered.  Was  you  in 
^^  a  situation  to  know  this  to  be  true  ? — I  cer- 
•^«  tainly  was.  What  was  the  general  opinion 
•*•  and  your  own,  concenring  his  wealth  ?^r-It 
^  &  almost  impossible  to  form  a  competeint  judg- 
**  ment,  his  means  of  acquiring  it  have  been  so 
5^^  extensive.  I  had  an  ^iccount  shown  to  me 
^^  about  July  1785,  stating  his  acquisitions  at 
<^  three  hundred  and  twenty  lacks  of  rupees^ 
•*  that  is  3,200,000//' 

My  Lords;  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  from  tlie 
best  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make,  those^ 
who  speak  highest  of  his  wealth,  are  those  who 
obtain  the  greatest  credit.  The  estimate  of  any 
man's  wealth  is  uncertain ;  but  the  enormity  of 
iiis  wealth  is  universally  beKeved:  yet  Mn 
Hastings  seemed  to  act  as  if  he  needed  a  re« 
ward  i  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire^ 
what  recommended  him  particularly  to  M^ 
Hastings.  Ypui'  Lord9hips;  have  seen^  tfabt:he 
i  V0L.XIIL  Bb  was 
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was  on  the  point  of  beiog  dismisatd  for  mube^ 
jmviour,  and  Oppresolon,  by  that  Calcutta  Com* 
jnittee»  his  services  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  ffves 
«  one  proof  of  his  constant  and  iinifbrm  good 
JbehaTiour.  '^  He  had  executed,^'  he  says,  ''  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity,  diligence  and 
«fiility/'  These  are  his  public  meats — but  he 
has  private  merits :  **  To  myself/'  says  he,  ^f  he 
has  given  proof3  of  constancy  and  attachment.'* ' 
Now  we,  who  have  been  used  to  look  very 
•diligently  over  the  Company's  records,  and  to 
compare  one  part  with  another,  ask,  what  those 
services  were,  which  have  so  strongly  recom- 
nended  him  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  induced  him 
io  speak  so  favourably  of  hia  publick  ^ervtoesf 
What  those  services  are,  doea  not  appear;  we 
have  sjearcbed  die  records  for  them,  (and  those 
records  are  very  busy  and  loquacious,)  about 
that  period  of  time,  during;  wiuch  Mr.  Hastings 
mm  labouriiig  tifider  an  eclipse,  and  near  the 
llngonfs  mouthy  aind  all  die  drums  of  Bengal 
beatii^  to  free  him  from  this  dangerous  edipse. 
During  this  time  therejs  nothing  publicly  done^ 
there  4s  nothing  publidcly  said,  by  Gunga  Gomi 
Sing.  Thete  were  then  some  services  of  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  that  lie  undiscovered,  which  he 
takes  as  prooft  of  attachmenti  What  could 
they  be?  they  were  not  publick ;  nobody  knows 
my  thing  of  them ;  thfey  must  by  referance  to 

the 
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Ibe  timei.as fitr  as  we  can  jadg»  of'thrai^  be 
aervices  of  amcealiaeiit.  Otherwise*  Iq  the 
coune  of  this  l^uameia  it  will  be  neceawy^^  aad 
Mr.  HaBtiDga  will  find  occasion,  to  show  what 
those  pensonal  services  of  Gonga  Goyin  Siog 
to  him  were.  His  seinrices  to  Gunga  Gavin 
Sing  w^K  pretty  conspicuous  -,  for,  after  he  was 
turned  out  £br  peculation,  Mr.  Hastings  restored 
him  to  his  offioe ;  .and  when  he  had  imprisoned 
fifteen  persmis  iUegally  and  oppressivaly,  and 
when  the  Council  were  about  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  they  were  set  at  liberty  themselves  ;> 
they  were  dismissed  their  offices.  Your  LotA* 
ships  see,  then,  [what  his  publick  services  were. 
His  private  services  are  unknown ;  they  must 
be,  as  we  conceive  from  their  .being  unknown, 
of  a  suq^icious  nature ;  and  I  do  not  go  further 
than  suspicion,  because  I  never  heard,  and  Ihave 
not  been  without  attempts  to  make  the  discovery^ 
what  those  services  were,  that  reeommended 
him  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

Having  looked  at  his  pnhlick  services,  whkb 
are  well-known  scenes  of  wickedness,  barbarity, 
and  corruption,  we  next  come  to  see  what  hia 
reward  is.  Your  Lordships  hear  what  reward 
he  thought  proper  to  secure  for  himself;  and, 
I  believe,  a  man,  who  has  power  like  GoBg» 
Govin  Su^,  and*  a  dispositioa  like*  Gungft 
Govin  Sybig,  can  hardly  want  the  means  of  re«- 

B  B  9   .  warding 
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murdin^-hitDtfdf  t  and  if  every  virtue  rewaidi 

it8«lfi  .aad  virtue  ii  said  to  lie  its  own  reward^. 

ifae  virtue4>£  Gunga  Govin  Sing  was  in  a  good 

way  of  seeking  its  own'  reward.    Mir.  Haktiiigs^ 

however,  thocqg^ht  Jt  was  ^ot  right,  that  such 

alman  shpuld  reward  himself;.,  but  that  it  wa^ 

necessary  for  the  honour  and  jodtioe  of  govern^ 

ment  to.findhimareward*  Then  the  n«rt;thin^ 

is»  what  that  reward  shall  be.    It  is  a  grant  of 

buds.    Your  Lordships  will  observe,  that  Mn 

Hastings  declares  some  of  these  lands  to  be  un" 

occupied,  others  occupied,  but  not  by.  the  just 

o^vners.    Now  these  were  the  very  lands  of  the 

Rajah  of  Dinagepore,  from  whence  he  had  takelk 

the  bribe  of  40,000 /L    My  Lords,  this  was  :a 

ponstrous  thing.    Mr.  Hastings  had  the  auda^ 

city,  as  his  parting  act,  when  he  was  coming  to 

England,  and  ought,  to  have  expected  (whatever 

l?e  did.exped;)  the  responsibility  of  this  day,— 

he. was,  I  aay,  shameless  enough,  not  only  t^ 

give  this  recommendation,  but  to  perpetuate  the 

a^wduels  of  his  reign,  as  he  has  done,  to  his 

^uccessoul^ ;  for  he  has  really  done  so  by  making 

it  impossible  ahnost  to  know  any  thing  of  the 

frufi^  state  of  that  countiy :  and  he  has  thereby 

Wethenamuchless  responsible  andcriminaHliatf 

hfaSL''^  "^^  "^  "^^  *^^y  "^""y  *^^^^  done  siifce 

mends  «d  k""*!^^*  ^^'"^^  ''''*  """^^  '^'''^^ 
^  ««a.  backs  the  petitioii  of  Gunga  Govi» 

^  ^  -  Sing 
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Sing  with  his  parting  authority,  which  authorit}r: 
he  made '  the  people  there  believe  would  be 
greater  in  England,  than  it  was  in  India;  but 
he  is  an  evidence ;  he  declares,  that  '*  to  his  own: 
*^  knowledge  these  lands  are  vacant,  and  cour. 
^  fessedly,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  this  as  well 
<^  as  of  most  other  countries,  in  the  absolute 
•*  gift  of  governmetit.'* 

My  Lords,  (as  I  said)  Mr.  Hastings  become^ 
s  witness,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  you  will  find,  a  false  witness  foe 
Gunga  Govin  Sing.  *«  To  my  oym  knpw^ 
ledge,*'  says  he,  "they  are  vacant/*  Why^ 
I  cannot  find,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  eycir  heen 
in  Dinagepore  ;  or,  if  h^  had,  it  mast  haYA.b?^Q 
only  as  a  passeipger.  He  had  not  the  superYert 
sion  of  the  district,  in  any  other  s^nse.  than  with 
that  kind  of  eagle  eye,  which  h^  must,  have  ha4 
over  all  Ben^l,  and  whjchhe  had  for  tto  other 
plurposes  than  those,  for  which  eagles  ey^es  aro^ 
commonly  used. ;  He  becomes,  ypu  see,  ,9  wit? 
ness  for.  Gunga  Govin  Sing^  and  orders  to  b^ 
given  himi  as  a  recompence  for  all  the  iniquitoua 
acts  this  man  committed,  the  lands  of  that  yer^ 
Rajah,  who  tlirou^  the  hands  of  Gunga  GoviQ 
Sing  had  given  an  encnmous  bribe  to  Mr.  Has* 
tings.  These  lands  were  not  vdthout  an  owners 
ship,  but  were  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Ra^ah, 
and  were  to  be  severed  ftom  thezemindtoy  ^^ 

bb3  given 
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given  to  Giinga  Obvin  Sing.    The  mamier  cf 
obtaining  them  is  something  so  diockiiig,  and 
contains  such  a  number  of  fencmnities  coinf^feed 
in  ooe  act,  that  one  can  scarce  imagine  bon 
such  a  compound  could  exist. 

This  man,  besides  his  office  of  Dewan  to  the 
Calcutta  Committee,  which  gave  bJm  die  whole 
management  and  power  of  the  revenue,  was,  asr 
I  have  stated,  at  the  head  of  all  the  registers  in 
the  kingdom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  a  contarcA 
upon  him  as  Dewan;  As  Mr.  Hastings  destrajed 
every  other  constitutional  settlement  of  the 
*  country,'  so  the  office,  which  was  to  be  a'  check 
upon  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  namely,  the  registet 
of  the  country,  had  been  superseded,  and  revived 
in  another  shape,  and  given  to  the  own  son  of 
this  very  man.  God  forbid,  that  a  son  should 
hot  be  under  a  certain  and  reasonable  subordina* 
tion.  But  though  in  this  country  we  know  a 
ion  may  possibly  iie  free  from  the  control  of  his 
father,  yet  the  meanest  slave  is  not  in  a  more 
abjedt  condition  of  slavery,  than  a  son  is  in  that 
toountry  to  his  father;  for  it  extends  to  the 
jpo^er  of  a  Roman  parent*  The  cMce  oftegiB- 
ter  is  to  take  care,  that  k  KuU  add  fair  rent  k 
secured  to  government ;  and  above  all  it  is  his 
lousiness  to  take  care  of  the  body  of  laws,  the 
Jtoyjaun  MuUuck,  or  custom  of  the  country,  of 
which  He  is  the  guardian  as  the  head  of  the  law- 

It 


It  WM  lus  bimoess  to  secure  that  fimdameMal 
]ji#  of  the  government^  and  f andamental  Uw.  of 
the  country^  that  a  aemihdary  cannot  be  split ; 
or  any  portion  of  it  separated  without  the  con<« 
aent  of  the  gDvemmeot  This  man  betrayed 
his  trust,  iand  did  privately,  contrairy  to  the  dqty 
of  his  office^  get  this  minor  Rajah,  who  was  but 
im  infant,  virho  was  but  nine  years  old  at  the 
titnQ»  to  make  over  to  him  a  part  of  his  kemin-* 
daty,  to  a  large  amount,  under  colour  of  a  fraot 
dnloit  and  ifictftioiis  sale.  By  die  laws  of  that 
eduntry,  b^  the  common,  laws  df  ndtmte,  tfi^  iict 
of  this  ofaikl  was  vbid^  Thu  act  was  Void  as 
ftgidnat  the  goveknmenit,  by  giving  a  zemindary 
without  the  content  of  the  government  to  the 
very  man^  1<rho  ouj^t  to  have  prevented  such  ah 
act :  he  has  the  ^ame  sacred  guardianship  q( 
minoi^  that  the  chancellor  of  filqfhuid  has«~f 
This  inan  got  to  himself  thoise  lands  by  a  frau<r 
dulent,  and  pnobably  £arged,  deed,  for  that  is 
diarged  too ;  but  whether  it  was  forged  or  not^ 
thbmilierahle  minor  was  obligled  to  give  &e  lands 
tb  hkn :  he  did  not  dais  to  quarrel  with  him 
upon  auch  sa  article ;  because  he,  who  would 
purchase,  could  lake« 

The  next  step  was  to  get  one  of  his  nearest 
jcelations  to  seem  to  give  a  consent ;  because 
taking  it  of  the  minor  was  too  gross.  The  re-* 
Utimh  w^  could  no  more  coi^sent  by  Uie  law  of 

B  B  4  that 
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ihiAcoimtry  than  the  law  of  tiiis,  gai^e  apparent^. 
\y  his  consent.    And  tho^e  were  the  very  lands,, 
tiiat  Mr»  Hastings  speaks  of  as  **  lands  enliieljr 
at  the  disposal  of  government.'^    All  this  came 
before  the  Couneil.    The  moment  Hn  Hastings 
was  gone,  India  seemed  a  little  to  reqpiie ;  there 
was  a  vast  expressive  weight  taken  off  i^«-there 
was  a  mountain  removed  from  its  breast ;  and 
persons  did  dare  then»  for  tiie  fint  time,  to 
breathe  their  CDmplaints*    And  accordingly  thm 
minor  Rajah  got  some  person  kind  ^loug^  ta 
tell  him»  that  he  was  a  minor»^— that  he  oould 
not  part  with  his  estate;  and  this,  with  the  other 
shodking  and  ill^^  parts  of  the  process^  wan 
stated  hj  him  to  the  Coundl,  who  had  Mr.  Has* 
tings's  recommendation  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing^ 
before  them.    The  Councily  shocked  to  see  a 
minor  attempted  to  be  dispossessed  in  such  a 
manner  by  him,  who  was  the  natural  guardian  of 
all  minorst  shocked  at  such  an  enormous  daring 
piece  of  iniquity,  b^an  to  inquire  further,  and 
to  aski  how  came  this  his  near  relation  to  con^ 
sent?    He  was  apparently  partner  in  the  fiaud. 
Partner  in  the  fraud  he  was»  but  not  partner  in 
the  profit ;  for  he  was  to  do  it  without  getting 
any  thing .  for  it ;  the  wickedness  was  in  him, 
and  the  prc^t  in  Gunga  Govin  Sing*    In  con? 
sequence  of  this  inquiry^  the  man  comes  down 
to  account  ^r  his  conduct,  and.  dedarea  another 
-    •'  i  -1  atrocious 
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•trocidus  iniquity,  that  shows  you  the  powers^ 
which  Gunga  Covin  Sing  possessed. — <*  Gunga 
Govin  Sing/'  says  he,  ''  is  master  of  the  coun<« 
f^  try;  he  had  made  a  great  festival  for  the 
'^  burial  of  his  mother;  all  those  of  that  cast 
*'  ought  to  be  invited  to  the  funeral  festival;  he 
**  would  have  disgraced  me  for  ever,  if  I  had 
**  not  been  invited  to  that  funeral  festival/' 
These  funeral  festivals,  you  should  know,  are 
great  things  in  that  country,  and  celebrated  in 
this  manner,  and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  in  a 
TQyal  manner,  by  him,  upon  buiyinjg  his  mother ; 
any  person  left  out  was  marked,  despised,  and 
disgraced.  ^^  But  he  had  it  in  his  power,  and 
^  I  was  threatened  to  be  deprived  of  my  cast  by 
f^  his  register,  who  had  the  cast  in  his  absolute 
"  disposition.''  .  Says  he,  ••  I  was  under  terrour* 
^«  I  was  under  duress,  and  I  did  it." 

Gunga  Govin  Sing  was  fortified  by  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  Govemour,  though  departed; 
virtui^ly  resided  in  that  country,  God  grant; 
that  hb  power  may  be  extirpated  out  of  it  now. 
I  doubt  it ;  but,  mo$t  assuredly,  it  was  residing 
in  its  plenitude  when  he  departed  from  thence  s 
9nd  there  was  not  a  man  in  India,  who  was  not 
of  opinion,  either  that  he  was  actually  to  return 
to  govern  India  again,  or  that  his  power  is^uch 
in  England,  as  that  he  lAight  govern  it  here^ 
And  such  w^.  the  hopes  of  those,^  who  had 

intentions 
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iatentions  against  ibe  estates  of  others. — Gunga 
Oovin  Sing)  therrfore,  being  pressed  to  the  widl 
by  this  declaration  of  the  Rajah's  relation,  when 
he  could  say  nothing  against  it,  wb«a  it  was 
dear  and  manifest,  and  thete  were  only  im- 
pudent barefaced  denials,  and  asseverations 
against  facts,  which  carried  truth  with  them- 
selves, did  not  in  his  answer  pretend  to  say,  that 
a  zemindary  might  be  parted  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  government, — ^liiat  a  minor  might  be 
be  deprived  of  it, — that  the  next  relation  had 
a  power  of  disponng  of  it.  He  did  indeed  aaj, 
but  nobody  believed  him,  that  he  had  used  no 
force  upoq  this  rdation;  bat  as  every  one 
knew  the  act  would  be  veid,  he  was  diiv«n  to 
Mr.  Hastings's  great  refuge ;  he  was  dtiveii  to 
say,  **  The  govemiient  in  this  country  has  ar- 
'  "  bitrary  power, — the  power  of  goverameni  is 
<<  every  thing, — the  right  of  the  subject  nothing; 
<*  -—they  have  at  all  times  separated  zeramdaries 
f «  from  their  lawful  proprietors. — Give  me^  what 
f*  Mr.  Hastings  has  constantly  given  to  other 
**  people  without  any  rights  or  shadow,  or  «m» 
^«.blance  of  right  at  all."^Ood  knows^  h  is 
well,  that  I  walk  with  my  authori^  in  my  hand; 
for  there  aie  such  crimes,  sudi  portentous  in* 
credible  crimes,  to  be  brought  before  your  Lord* 
ships,  that  it  would  hardly  be  believed,  were  it 
not,  that  I  am  constantly,  as  I  hope  I  shall  con- 

8ta<itly 
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stemtij  be»  guarded  with  evidence,  and  that  th«r 
strangest,  that  can  be,  even  the  evidence  of  tfaft 
parties  themselves.    . 

**  Prom  )roar  inquiry  ^Ghmga  Oovin  Sing' 
**  says  to  the  Coancil)  ev^ry  eireamstance  will' 
'^  appear  in  its  trae  cdours.  With  respect  to 
^*  the  alienation  of  parts  of  ^emindaries,  the 
**  extent  and  consequence  of  the  great  zimih- 
*^  dats.  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  favour 
c«  and  countenance  of  the  roiing  powers.     . 

^  By  what  means  did  this  zemindar  of  Dit]ag6» 
^  pore  get  possession  of  purguonah  Buttassim 
"^  after  the  death  of  Ryoobad  Chowdijr  in  3 158, 
**  of  purgunnah  Coolygong  after  the  death  of 
'^  Sahebrance  CSiowderanne,  in  the  same  year» 
**  notwithstanding  his  heirs  existed}  and  of 
'<  purgunnah  Suntbe,  Bsc  during  the  life-time 
<*  of  Sumboomant,  the  zieihindar,  in  1167>  all 
**  without  righty  title,  or  pecuniary  considers 
"  ation?  This  has  been  the  case  with  many. 
**  purgunnahs  in  h^  2emindary,<  ai»d  indeed 
^  exists  in  many  other  teminddries  beside^ 
**  since  the  Company's  accession*  Ramkisssn^ 
*<  in  117^1  got  possession  of .  NurruUbbr,  thd 
*^  zemindary  of  Mahombd  All  i  th^  purgunnah 
**  of  Ichanguipore,  &c«  wits  in  three  division^ 
*^  in  1173.  The  ji^tidn  of  Oovin  Deo  Shed* 
**  persaud  was  mbde  over  to  th6  son  of  Bousscr 
^*  Chowdxy,  possessor,  of  the  third.share^    Pui^ 

<«  gunnah 
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«^  ganhuli  Babatbund  belonged  to  the  zemindar]^ 
*f  of  Rannee  Bhowaimy,  and,  in  1180,  was  made 
^*  over  to  Lucknaut  Nandy.  AU  these  changes 
^  took  place  in  thelife-time  of  the  rightful  pos« 
*f  sessors,  without  rights  title^  or  purchase/' 

Your  Lordships  have  not  heard  before  of 
Lucknaut  Nundy.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person; 
of  whom  your  Lordships  have  heard  before, 
called  Caotoo  Baboo,  the  Banyim  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Hastily  has  proved  in  abundance 
of  other  cases,  that  a  grant  to  father  and  son  is 
the  same  thing.  The  lathers  generally  take  out 
grants  in  the  names  of  their  sons ;  and  tfie  fianny 
Bhowatiny,  possessing  the  zemindary  of  Radshi, 
an  old  lady  of  the  first  rank  and  family  in  India, 
was  stripped  of  part  of  her  zemindary,  and  it  was 
given  to  Lucknaut  Nundy,  the  son  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings's Banyan ;  and  then  (you  see  the  conse- 
quence of  good  examples)  comes  Gunga  Govin 
Sing,  and  says,  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  he; 
there  is  a  zemindary  given ;  then  do  as  much 
for  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  as  you  have  done  for 
Cantoo  Baboo.  Here  is  an  argument  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  Mn  Hastings.  Aad  this 
shows  your  Lordships  the  necessity  of  suppress- 
ing such  iniquities  by  punishing  the  author  of 
them.  You  will  punish  Mr.  HasUngs ;  and  no 
man  will  hereafter  dare  to  rob  minors,  no  man 
will    hereafter  dare  to  rob   widows^    to  give 

to 


to'  the  .vilest  of  mankind,  their  <nm  base  idBfhi- 

ments  for  their  own  nefarious^purpooes^  t^eiandsl 

of  others  without  right,  title,  or  jmrchase;    \:[f 

-  .My  Lords,  I  will  not  after  this  state  to  jtou 

the  false,  representation  of.  the  value-  of  thede 

lands,  which  this  man  gave  in  to  govemm6nti 

He  represented  it  to  be  much  less  thap  it  was, 

wben  he  desired  the  grant  of  then! ;  as  shall  be 

stated,  when  it  comes  before  yout  Lordships,  at 

the  proper  time.    But  at  present  I  am  only 

touching  npoir  principles,  and  bringing  exan^ples 

so  far  as  they  illustrate  principles,  and  to  show 

how  precedents  spread.  *' 

.  I  believe,  your  Lordships  will  conceive  better 

of  the  ^rit  of  these  transactions  by  my  inter <^ 

mixing. with  them,  as  I  shall  endeavQui:  to .^Oj 

as  much  as.  possible  of  the  grounds  of  thetti.    I 

will  venture  to  say,  that  no  descriptiQi)»  that 

I  can  give,  no  painting,  if  I  was^  either  able,  or 

willing  to  paint,,  could  make  these:  transactions 

appear^  to  your  Lordsbipa  with :  the  sb*engtbj 

which  they  have  in  themselves ;  andyoqr.  Lord<* 

ships  will  be  convinced  of  this,  when,  yoU -$ee/ 

what  nobody  could  hardly  believe,-  that  ^  mao 

can  say,  *flt  was  given  to  others  without  ri^t^ 

title,  or  purchase,  give  it  to  me  wiii«>ut  rights 

title,  or  purchase  j— give  me  the  estates  of  iftu 

Hors  without  tight,  title,:  or;  pufchas^-becistase 

Mn  Hastings  gave  the  estates  of  widJ9Ws  ^tli<)u^ 

right,  title,  idr  purchase/'  i      ;  ;:v     :  I  :  ': 
,  i  Of 
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Of  thii  enropUuy  gnmt»  of  this  pattern  f<» 
fiiture  procmdhigB,  I  will  shour  your  JLordshipi 
the  consequence* 

I  wiU  read  to  your  Lordships  part  of  the  ex- 
amination of  a  witness,  taking  from  a  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmona 

^  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
«<  the  z^nindary  of  Bafaarbund  ?— It  lies  to  the 
*'  eastward  of  Dinagepwe  and  Rungpore.    I 
^  was  stationed  in  that  neighbonrhood.     To 
^*  whom  did  it  originally  belbi^  ? — I  believe, 
**  to  the  zemindary  of  Radahi,  belonging  to 
''  Ranny  Bowanny.    For  what  reastm  was  it 
^  taken  from  the  Ranny  of  Radshi  and  given  to 
**  Catitoo  Baboo?— I  do  not  exiactly  recollect : 
^^  I  believe,  on  some  plea  of  incapacity  or  in^ 
^*  sufficiency  in  her  to  manage  it,  or  some  pre* 
**  tended  decline  in  the  revenue^  owing  to  mis* 
*^  management.    On  what  terims  was  it  granted 
**  to  Cantoo  Baboo  or  his  son  ? — I  believe  it 
<<  was  a  grant  in  perpetuity,  at  the  revenue  of 
<•  rupees  82  or  8a,000  per  aimmn.  What  amount 
**  did  he  collect  from  the  country  ?•— I  cannot 
^  tell.    The  year  I  was  in  that  neighbourhood, 
^*  the  settlement  with  his    imder-tenants  was 
**  something  above  8,59,000  rupees.    The  in- 
^  habitants  of   the  country    objected    to  it. 
**  They  assembled  in  a  body  of  abcfutfive  thou^i^ 
^<  sand,  and  were  proceeding  to  Calcutta  to 
^  make  known  their  grievances  to  the  Com- 

«  mittee 


^«  mittee  of  Reyjenqe.  They  were  stopped  «| 
<'  Coasioibumr  by  Noor  Sing  Baboo»  the  brother 
**  of  Cantoo  Baboo»  and  there  the  matter  was 
<«  oompiiiouBedf  in  what  tnaoiier  I  cannot  say/' 

Your  Lordships'  see»  Mr.  Hastings's  Banyan 
got  thi9  zemindary  belonging  to  this  venerable 
lady,  unabk  to  protect  herself;  thal^  it  wa« 
granted  to  him  without  right,  title,  at  purchase. 
To  show  yoU|  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  in 
a  constant  course  of  sudi  proceeding,  here  i$ 
a  petition  from  a  person  called  «  •  *  « 
•     4^    •    •     •    £^  g^jjjg  favour  from  govenw 

menty  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  state* 
In  order  to  make  good  {lis  claim,  he  states  what 
ndiody  denied,  but  which  is  uniTersally  known 
in  £M;t.  Says  he,  "  I  have  never  entertained 
M  any  sndi  intention  or  idea ;"  that  is,  of  seizing 
upon  other,  peofrfe's  zemindaries,  <^  neither  am 
<.<  I  at  all  desirous  of  acquiring  ajiy  other  person's 
^  zemindary  in  this  country,'*  fca    ♦  ♦   ♦  • 

[^The  document^  read  here^  is  wanting^  endingl 
*^  as  several  Calcutta  Banyans  have  done,"  &c«r 


He  states  it  as  a  kind  of  constant  [M'actice,  bjf 
which  tiie  country  had  been  robbed  under  Mr; 
HiEurtings,  known  and  acknowledged  tobe  so,  ta 
seize  upon  t&e  inheritance  of  the  widow,  and 
the  fatherless.  In  this  manner,  did  Gunga 
Oovin  Sng  govern  himself  iqpon  the  direoT 

precedent 
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precedent  of  Cantoo  Baboo^  the  Banyan  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  and  this  other  instnunent  of  his  in 
like  manner  calls  upon  government  for  favour  of 
some  kind  or  other,  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
tiie  same  precedent. 

Your  Lordships  now  see,  how  necessary  it  was 
to  say^  something  about  arbitrary  power :  for, 
first,  the  wicked  people  of  that  country  (Mr. 
Hastings's  intruments  I  mean)  pretend  tight, 
title,  purchase,  grant ;  and  when  their  frauds  in 
SU  liiese  lq;al  means  are  discovered,  then  they 
By  off,  and  have  recourse  to  arbitrsiy  power ; 
and  say.  It  is  true,  I  can  make  oiit  no  right, 
titles  gttnt,  or  purchase ;  the  parties  are  minors; 
I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  tteir  right;  but  you 
have  arbitraiy  power;  you  have  exerdaed  it 
upon  other  occasions;  exercise  it  upon  this; 
give  me  the  rights  of  other  people.  This  was 
the  last  act,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  the  last  act  of 
Mrt  Hastings's  lh¥ic)ced  power^  done  by  .the 
wickedest  man  in  favour  of  the  wickedest  man, 
and  by  the  wickedest  means,  which  failed  upon 
his  own  testimony. 

To  bring  your  Lordships  to  the  end  of  this 
business,  which  I  hope  will  lead  me  very  near 
to  the  end  of  what  I  have  to  trouble  yout  Lord* 
ships  with  ;  I  will  now  state  the  conduct  of  the 
Council,  and  the  resolution  about  Gunga  Goida 
Sing.  I  am  to  inform  your  Lordships,  that'tbere 
Was  a  reference  made  by  the  CquqcU.  to.  the 

Committee 
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Committee  of  Revenue,  namely  to  Gunga 
Grovin  Sing  himself;  a  reference  with  regard 
to  the  right,  titled  mode,  and  proceeding,  and 
inany  other  circumstances;  upon  which,  the 
Committee,  being  such  as  I  have  described,  very 
naturally  were  silent.  GungjEi  Govin  Sing  fo-^ 
quitur  solus — in  the  manlier  you  have  just  heard; 
the  Committee  were  the  chorus;  they  some- 
times talk, — ^fill  up  a  vacant  part,  but  Gui\ga 
Govin  Sing  was  the  great  actor,  the  sole  one. 
The  Report  of  this  Committee  being  laid  before 
the  Council,  Mr.  Stables^  one  of  the  Board, 
entered  the  following  minute  on  the  fiileaith  of 
May  1785 :  **  I  have  perused  the  several  papers 
**  upon  this  subject,  and  am  sorry  to  observe^ 
^^  that  the  Committee  of  Revenue  are  totally 
/*  silent  on  the  most  material  points  therein,  and 
.<<  sendmg  the  petition  to  them  has  only  been  so 
^^much  time  thrown  away^rl  mean,  on  the 
*^  actual  value  of  the  lands  in  question  :  what 
y  the  amount  derived  from  them  has  been,  in 
**  the  last  year,  and  what  advantages  or  disad^ 
<V vantages  to  government  by^the  sale;  and 
**  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  suppoafied  sale 
"  was  compulsive,  or  not.  But,  it  is  not  nec^ 
^*  sary  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  respect^- 
<<  ing  jther^pilarity  or  irregularity  of  the  pre- 
**  tended  sale  of  Salbarry  to  Gunga  Govin 
**  Sing,  theDewan,  to  enter  into  the  particular 
*^  assertions  of  each  party. 

V0L.XIIL  Cc  The 
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<<  The  representations  of  tke  Eajah's  agent, 
^*  confirmed  by  die  petitions  of  his  principal^ 
*<  positively  attert  the  sale  to  have  been  conipul* 
^  sive  and  violent ;  and  the  Dewan  as  podtivdy 
*<  denies  it,  though  the  fears  he  expresses,  ^Aia 
^*  thar  common  enemies  would  wet  aside  the  met 
^<  ie/bre  it  was  complete^*  show  dearly,  that  they 
<<  were  sensible  the  act  was  unjnstifiidiie,  if  they 
^  do  not  tend  to  falsify  his  deniaL 

^  But,  it  is  deariy  established  and  adnutted 
^  by  the  laqguage  and  writings  of  boUi  parties, 
^*  that  there  has  been  a  most  unwarnintable 
^<  c(4hision  in  endeavouring  to  alienate  the 
^  rights  of  govermnent,  contrary  to  the  most 
f*  positive  original  iavm  of  the  oonstitutioa  of 
^  these  provinces,  ^  thatno  ikmmdar^mdotiier 
**  kmj^iMkrj  paying  rtfoemte  to  giinermiie^ 
^  be  fermtted  to  aSenate  Ms  knds  without  the 
^*  express  auAofity  ^Aat  gwemment^ 

<<  The  defence  set  up  by  Gnnga  Govin  Sing 
^  does  not  go  to  disavow  tlie  transaction ;  for,  if 
<'  it  did,  the  deed  of  sale,  &c.  produced  by  him- 
^  sel^  and  tlie  petition  to  the  Boaxd  for  its 
^^  con&mation,  would  detect  him ;  on  die  con- 
'*  trary,  he  openly  admits  itsezisteBce,  and  only 
^*  strives  to  flliow,  that  it  was  a  voluntary  one  on 
'*  the  pait  of  the  Ranny  and  the  servants  of  the 
^  Rajah.  Whether  voluntary  or  not,  was  equally 
^  criminal  in  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  as  flie  publick 

'foiiicel: 
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f<  c^er  of  government,  because  diaftietrically 
«<  opposite  to  the  ppsitive  and  repeated  standing 
^'  orders  of  that  government  for  the  rule  of  his 
?<  conduct,  as  Dewan,  aftd  native  guardian  of  the 
''  publick  rights  intrusted  especially  to  his  care  i 
5<  because  it  was  his  duty,  not  only  not  to  be 
^<  guilty  of  a  hremh  of  those  rules  himself,  but| 
f'  as  Dewan,  and  exarcising  the  efficient  <^bce  of 
<<  Canongoe,  to  prevent,  detect,  expose,  and 
f<  apprize  his  employers  of  every  instance  at^ 
f ^  tempted  to  the  contraiy ;  be(cwse  it  was  his 
'*  duty  to  prevent  the  government  being  de^ 
^'  fiauded,  and  the  Kajah,  a  diild  of  nine  years 
^*  old,  robbed  of  his  hereditary  possesnons,  as 
^  he  would  have  been,  if  this  transaction  had 
^  not  been  detected ;  whereas^  on  the  contrary; 
H  the  Dewan  is  himself  the  principal  moVer^ 
^*  and  sole  instrument  in  that  fraud  and  rpbheryi 
^  if  I  am  rightly  informed*,  to  the  atnount  of 
<*  4S,47^  rupees  in  perpetuiit}*,  by  irhidi  he 
M  alone  was  to  benefit ;  i»nd  because^  he  has 
^*  evfm  dared  to  stand  forward  itt  an  attempt  to 
*^  obtain  Our  saDction,  and  thereby  niake  u9 
^^  parties,  io  (in  my  opinion)  a  false  deed  and 

<^  fraudulent 


•  Vakeel  sUtes  Mofussil  Juinm*,  of  Sjilberry,!    ^ 

Farchase  money  -      SS^J^S  i 

Per  annum,  loss  -        •      4^474 

^  '■  ■■    '^^     ' ' — "  ■       '■ 

c  c  2 
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*<  fraudulent  transaction,  as  his  own  defence 
<^  now  shows  the  bill  of  sale  and  all  its  collateral 
*•  papers  to  b6. 

^**  If  offences  of  this  dark  tendency  and  mag- 
<<  nitude  were  not  to  be  punished  in  a  publick 
^  manner^  the  high  example  here  set  the  na- 
**  tives,  employed  under  the  government  by 
^*  their  first  native  officer,  would  very  soon  ren« 
<<  der  our  authority  contemptible,  and  operate 
<<  to  the  destruction  of  the  publick  revenues. — 
^  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  contradiction^ 
**  in  these  papers  before  ^us  oh  this  subject 

'^  JBut,  Ibeg  lea/ve  to  point  out,  how  tenacious 
**  the  government  have  been  of  ensuring  implicit 
^Vobedience  to  their  rules  ^n  this  subject  in 
'V  particular^  and  in  prohibiting  conduct  like 
f<  ^thirt;  here  exhibited  against  their  publick  of^ 
*<  ficer,  and  how  sacredly  they  have  viewed  the 
^'^  publick  institutes  on  this  subject,  which  have 
^  been  violated  and  trampled  on ;  and  it  will 
^  Bufifee  to  show  their  publick  orders  on  a  similar 
^  instance,  which  happened  some  time  ago,  and 
*'  ^vhich  the  Dewan,  from  ^s  official  situation, 
<<  must  have  been  a  party  in  detecting. 

'<  I  desire  the  Board's  letter  to  the  Committee 
^*  on  this  subject,  dated  the  31st  May  1782, 
"  may  be  read,  and  a  copy  be  annexed  to  this 
•*  mimite. 

^  ••  It  therefor^  move  the  Boards  that  Gun|p 

•«.  Govia 
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*«  &oviii  jSing  iriay  he  forthwith  required  to 
*'  sucrender  the  original  deeds  produced  by  hiin, 
'<  as  a  title  to  the  grant  of  Salbarryi  in  order 
^*  that  they  may  be  .returned  to  the  Rajah's 
^'  agents,  to  be  made  nuU  and  void. 

"  I  further  mqve  the  Board,  that  the  Dewaa 
?«  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  together  with  his  Naib 
"  Prawn  Kishin  Sing,  his  son,  and  all  his  de« 
.<*  pendents,  be  removed  from  their  offices,  and 
^^*  that  the  Roy  Royan,  Rajah  RajebuUub,  whose 
f*  duty  only  Gunga  jGovin  Sing  virtually  is  to 
^*  perform,  be  reinstated  in  the  exercise  of  jth^ 
«  duties  of  his  department ;  and  that  Gung^ 
<*  Govin  Sing  be  ordered  to  deliver  up  all  official 
^*  papers  of  the  Sircar  to  the  Committee  of 
"  Revenue,  and  the  Roy  Royan,  and  that  they 
^<  be  ordered  accordiqgly  to  take  charge  of 
«'  them,  and  finally  settle  all  account^/* — Tlys 
motion  was  over-ruled,  and  no  final  proceeding 
^appears. 

My  Lords,  you  have  heard  the  proceedings.i^f 
the  Court,  before  which  Gunga  Govin  Sin^ 
thought  proper  to  appeal,  in  consequence  of  th/p 
power  and  protection  of  Mr.  Hastings  beiitg 
understood  to  exist  after  he  left  India,  ao4 
authentica^d  by  his  last  parting  deed.  Yov|r 
Xordships  will  judge  by  that  last  act  c^  Mr. 
Hastings,  what  the  rest  of  his  whole  life  was.-^ 
JMTy  Lords,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  furthejt^ 

c  c  3  than 
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than  just  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  this,  that 
Mr.  Hastings's  government  was  one  whole  sys- 
tem  of  oppression,  of  robbery  of  individuals,  of 
destruction  of  the  publick,  and  of  supersession  of 
the  whole  syitem  of  the  English  government,  lA 
order  to  vest  in  the  worst  of  the  natives  all  the 
powers,  that  could  possibly  exist  in  any  govern- 
ment; in  wder  to  defeat  the  ends,  which  all 
governments  ought  in  common  to  have  in  view. 
Thus,  my  Lords,  I  show  yout  at  one  point  of 
view,  what  you  are  to  expect  from  him  in  all 
the  rest.  .  I  have,  I  think,  made  out  as  clear  a& 
tan  be  to  your  Lordships,  so  far  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  go,  that  his  bribery  and  peculation 
was-  not  occasional,  but  ha\)itual  *,  that  it  was 
not  uif^ed  upon  him  at  the  moment,  but  wad 
regular  and  syi6teteatick»  I  have  shown  to  your 
Lordshipa  the  operation  of  such  .a  system  on  th^ 
levenues. 

My 'Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  pleads  one  constant 
merit  to  justify  thosd  acts;  namely,  that  they 
)[>roduce  an  increase  of  the  public  revenue ;  and 
accordingly  he  never  sdls  to  any  of  those  wicked 
agents  any  trusts  whatever  in  the  country,  that 
you  do  not  hear,  that  it  will  considerably  tend 
to  the  increase  of  the  revenue. — ^Your  Lordships 
^11  see,  when  he  sold  to  wicked  men  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar  iti  the  same  way,  in  which  DelM 
Sing  had  this  ptovince  of  Dinagepore,  that  coik 

'    ^  aequences 
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'seqneiices  of  a  bprrid  and  atrocious  nature 
(though  not  to  so  great  an  extent)  followed 
from  it.  I  will  just  b^  leave  to  state  to  your 
Xordshipsy  that  the  kingdom  of  Bahar  is  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal }  that  this  kingdom 
was  govemcid  by  another  provincial  council; 
that  he  turned  out  that  provincial  council,  and 
«old  that  government  to  two  wicked  men,— one 
of  no  fortune  at  all,  and  the  other  of  a  very 
suspicious  fortune ;  one  a  total  bankrupt,  the 
other  justly  excommunicated  for  his  wickedness 
in  his  country,  and  then  in  prison  for  mbde* 
meanors  in  a  subordinate  situation  of  govern*- 
ment« 

Mn  Hastings  destroyed  the  council,  that  im« 
prisoned  him  ^  and,  instead  of  putting  one  of 
the  best  and  most  reputable  of  the  natives  to 
govern  it,  he  takes  out  of  prison  this  excom- 
mimieated  wretch,  hated  by  God  and  man,~thii 
bankrupt,  this  man  of  evil  and  desperate  cha« 
meter,  this  mismanager  of  the  publick  revenue 
in  an  inferiour  statio*:  and,  as  he  had  given 
Bengal  to  Grunga  Govin  Sing,  he  gave  this  pro* 
vince  to  Rajahs  Kdlerom,  and  CoUian  Sing. 

It  was  done  upon.tl^  piincipfe,  that  ihey 
would  increase,  and  very  much  better,  the  re« 
venue.  These  men  seemed  to  be  as  strange 
instruments  for  improving  a  revenue  as  ever 
were  chosen,  I  siqppose^  since  the  world  began, 
c  c  4  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  their  mexit  was  ^ving    a    bribe    of 
40,000  iL  to  Mr.  Hastings.     How  he  disposed  o£ 
it,  I  don't  know.     He  says*  I  diqx)sed  of  it  to 
the  publick,  and  it  was  in  ia  case  of  emergency. 
Yoii  will  se«i  in  the  course  of  this  business  the 
falsehood  of  that  pretence ;  for  you  will  se^ 
though  the  obligation  is  given  for  it  as  a  round 
$um  of  money,  that  the  payment  was  not  ac- 
complished till  a  year  after ;  that  therefore  it 
could  not  answer  any  immediate  .exigence  of 
the  Company.    Did  it  answer  in  an  increase  of 
the  revenue  ? — The  very  reverse.  Those  person^ 
who  had  given  this  bribe  of  40,000  iL  at  the  end 
x>f  that  year  were  found  80,000/.  in  debt  to  the 
Company,    The  Company  always  loses, .  when 
Mr.  Hastings  takes  a. bribe;  and,  when  be  pro* 
poses,  an  increase  of  the  revenue,  the  Company 
loses  often  double.     But  I  hope,  and  trust,  your 
Lordships  will  consider  this  idea  of  a  inonstrous 
rise  of  rent,  given  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes 
and  .characters,  to  be  one  of  the  grievances  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  system.    . 
.   It  has  been  necessary  to  lay  these  facts  before 
you  !(and  I  have  stated  them  to  joiir  Lordships 
far  short  of  their  reality,  partly  through  m^  in- 
firmity, and  partly  on  accoliht  of  the  odiousness 
of  the  task  of  going  through  things,  that  disgrace 
Ibum^n  nature)  that  you  may  be  enabled  fiiUy 
to  enter  into  the  dreadful  consequences,  whicfr 

attend 
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attend  a  system  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  a 
Govemour  General.  On  a  transient  view,  bri- 
bery is  rather  a  subject  of  disgiist  than  horrour ; 
the  sorcUd  practice  t>f  a  venaU  mean  and  abject 
mind ;  and.  the  effect  of  the  crime  seems  to  end 
with  the  act.  It  looks  to  be  no  more  than  the 
corrupt  transfer  of  property  from  one  person  to 
aiiother ;  at  worst  a  theft.  But  it  will  appear  in 
a  very  diflferent  light,  when  you  regard  the  con- 
sideration, for  which  the  bribe  is  given ;  namely^ 
that  a  Govemour  General,  claiming  an  arbitrary 
power  in  himself,  for  that  consideration  delivers 
up.  the  properties,  the  liberties,  and  the  faVes  of  an 
whole  people  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  any 
wicked  and  rapacious  person,  who  will  be  sure  to 
make  good  firom  their  blood  the  purchase  he  has 
paid  for  his  p<M¥er  over  them.  It  is  possible,  that 
a  man  may  pay  a  bribe  merely  to  redeem  himself 
firom  some  evil.  It  is  bad  however  to  live  under 
a  power,  whose  violence  has  no  restraint  except 
in  its  avarice.  But  no  man  ever  paid  a  bribe  for 
a  power  to  charge  and  tax  others,  but  with  a 
view  to  oppress  them.  No  man  ever  paid  a  bribe 
for  the  handling  of  the  publick  money,  but  to 
peculate  fix)m  it.  When  once  such  offices  be- 
come  thus  privately  and  corruptly  venal,  the 
very  worst  men  will  be  chosen  (as  Mr.  Hastings 
has  in  fact  constantly  chosen  the  very  worst,) 
because  none  but  those,  who  do  not  scruple  the 
use  of  airy  means,  are  capable,  consistently  with 

profit. 
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proifitt  to  discharge  at  once  the  rigid  demands  of 
«  severe  publick  revenue,  and  the  [nivate  briber 
of  a  rapacious  chief  magistrate.  Not  only  the 
^KTorst  men  will  be  thus  chosen,  but  they  w31  be 
restrained  by  no  dread  whatsoever  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  their  worst  oppressions.  Their  protec* 
tion  is  sure.  The  authority;  that  k  to  restrain, 
to  control,  to  punish  them,  is  previoudy  ei^aged; 
he  has  his  retaining  fee  for  the  support  of  their 
crimes.  Mr.  Hastily  never  dared,  because  he 
could  not,  arrest  oppression  in  its  course,  without 
drying  up  the  source  of  bis  own  corrupt  emo* 
lument  Mr.  Hastings  never  dared,  after  the 
fitct,  to  punish  extortion  in  others,  because  he 
could  not,  without  risking  the  discovery  of  bri* 
bety  in  himself.  The  same  corruption,  the  same 
oppression,  and  the  same  impunity  will  rdgn 
through  all  the  subordmate  gradations. 

A  fair  revenue  may  be  collected  wilhcmt  the 
aid  of  wicked,  violent,  and  unjust  instraaents. 
But,  when  once  the  line  of  just  aod  legal  de- 
mand is  transgressed,  such  instruments  are  of 
.  absolute  necessity ;  and  they  ecmiport  them* 
selves  accordingly.  When  we  know,  that  men 
must  be  well  paid  (and  they  ought  to  be  well 
paid)  for  the  performance  of  honourable  duty, 
can  we  think,  that  men  wiH  be  found  to  commit 
wicked,  rapacious,  and  oppressive  acts  with 
fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  for  the  sole  emo- 
lument of  dishonest  employers?  No  J  they  must 
•        -  have 
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Iiave  their  foil  share  of  the  prey,  and  the  greatei" 
share  as  they  are  the  nearer  and  more  necessary 
instruments  of  the  general  extortion.  We  must 
aot  therefore  flatter  ourselves,  when  Mr.  Hast^ 
ings  takes  40,000/.  in  bribes  for  Dinagepore  and 
its  annexed  provinces,  that  from  the  people  no* 
thing  more  than  40,0001.  is  extorted.  I  speak 
•within  compass,  four  times  forty  must  be  levied 
on  the  people ;  and  these  violent  sates,  fraudu« 
lent  purchases,  confiscations,  inhuman  and  un- 
utterable tortures,  imprisonment,  irons,  whips, 
fines,  general  despair,  general  insurrection,  the 
massacre  of  the  officers  of  revenue  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  massacre  of  the  people  by  the  soldiery, 
and  the  total  waste  and  destruction  of  the  finest 
provinces  in  India,  are  thiifgs  of  course;  and  all 
a  necessary  consequence  involved  in  the  very 
substance  of  Mr.  Hastings'^  bribery. 

I,  therefore,  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  having 
destroyed,  for  private  purposes,  the  whole  system 
of  government  by  the  six  provincial  councils,* 
which  he  had  no  right  to  destroy. 

I  charge  him  with  having  delegated  to  others 
that  power,  which  the  act  of  parliament  had 
directed  him  to  preserve  unalienably  in  himself. 

I  charge  him  with  having  formed  a  committee 
to  be  mere  instruments  and  tools^  at  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  62,000 /L  per  annum. 

I  charge  him  with  having  appbinted  a  person 

iheir 
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their  Dewan,  to  whom  these  Englidiinen  were 
to  be  subservient  topis ;  whose  name,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  was  by  the  general  voice  of  India, 
by  the  general  recorded  voice  of  the  Company^ 
by  recorded  official  transactions,  by  every  things 
that  can  make  a  man  known,  abhorred,  and 
detested,  stamped  with  infamy;  and  with  giving 
him  the  whole  power,  which  he  had  thus  se- 
parated from  the  Council  Greneral,  and  firom  the 
provincial  councils. 

I  charge  him  with  taking  bribes  of  Grunga 
Covin  Sing. 

I  charge  him  with  not  having  done  that  bribe- 
service,  which  fidelity  even  in  iniquity  requires 
at  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  men. 

I  charge  him  with  having  robbed  tbose  people; 
of  whom  he  took  the  bribes. 

I  charge  him  with  having  fraudulently  aUe^ 
nated  the  fortunes  of  widows. . 

I  charge  him  with  baying;  without  right,  title, 
or  purchase,  taken  the  lands  of  oiphans,  .and 
given  them  to  wicked  persons  under  him; 

I  charge  him  with  having  removed  the  natural 
guardians  of  a  minor  Rajah,  and  with  having 
given  that  trust  to  a  stranger,  Debi  Sing,  whose 
wickedness  was  known  to  himself  and  all  the 
world ;  and  by  whom  the  Rajah,  his  family,  and 
dependants  were  cruelly  oppressed. 

I  charge  him  with  having  comositted  to  the 

management 
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management  of  Debi  Sing  three  great  provinces ; 
and  thereby,  with  having  wasted  the  country, 
ruined  the  landed  interest^  cruelly  harassed  the 
peasants,  burnt  f heir  houses,  seized  their  crops, 
tortured  and  degraded  their  persons,  and  de-> 
stroyed  the  honour  of  the  whole  female  race  of 
that  country. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England^ 
I  charge  all  this  villany  upon  Warren  Hastings, 
in  this  last  moment  of  my  application  to  you. 

My  Lords,  what  is  it,  that  we  want  here  to  a 
great  act  of  national  justice  ?  Do  we  want  a 
cause,  my  Lords?  You  have  the  causeT of  op« 
pressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  -the  first 
rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted 
kingdoms. 

Do  you. want  a  criminal,  my  Lords?  When 
was  there  so  much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the 
charge  of  any  one  ?-»No,  my  Lords,  you  must 
not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent 
from  India. — Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  sub* 
stance  enough  in  India  to  nourish  sucb  another 
deliniquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want? — ^You 
have  before  you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
as  prosecutors;  and,  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that 
the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  progress  round  the 
world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight 
than  ttutt  of  men,   separated  from  a  remote 

people 
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peof^  by  the  material  bounds  uid  barrioB  of 
oaturet  united  by  the  bond  oi  a  social  an4 
moral  oonununity ; — ^all  the  Commons  of  Eng. 
bnd  lesentingy  as  their  own»  the  indignities  and 
eroeltiesy  that  are  oifored  to  all  the  peofile  of 

India* 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal?  My  Lords^  no  ex* 
yu^e  of  antiquity,  nothing  in  the  modem 
world»  nothing  in  the  range  of  human  imagin* 
ation,  can  supply  US  with 'a  tribunal  like  this. 
My  Lords^  here  we  see  virtually  in  the  mind's 
eye  that  saered  nujesty  of  the  crown,  under 
whose  authority  you  sit,  and  whose  power  you 
eiercise.  We  see  in  that  invisible  authority, 
what  we  all  feel  in  reality  and  lifi^  the  bene* 
ficent  powers  and  protecting  justice  of  His 
Majenty,  We  have  here  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  sueh  as  the  fond  wishes  of  the  people 
of  England  wish  an  heir  apparent  <tf  the  c^DW^ 
to  be.  We  have  here  all  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family  in  a  situation  between  m^esty  and 
subjection,  between  the  severe^  and  the  sub- 
ject, — offering  a  pledge  in  that  situation  for  the 
support  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  both  wUch  extreadtii^ 
they  touch.  My  Lords,  we  have  a  great  b^edl* 
tary  Peerage  here }  those^  who  have  their  own 
hODBour,  the  honour  of  thdr  aneestocsg  and  of 
their  posterity,  to  guard ;  and  who  will  justify. 
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as  ihey  have  always  justified,  that  provisioQ  iit 
the  Constitution,  by  which  justice  is  made  axi 
hereditary  office.  My  Lords,  we  have  here  a  new 
udbility,  who  have  riaen,  and  exalted  themsdvea 
by  various  merits,  by  great  military  services/ 
which  have  extended  the  ftmie  of  this  couhtr^^ 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  son:  wehave'tliose^ 
who  by  various  civil  merits  and  various  dvil 
talents  have  been  exalted  to  a  situation,  which 
they  well  deserve,  and  in  which  they  will  justify 
the  £ivoar  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow  subjects;  and  make  them 
rejoice  to  see  those  virtuoas  characters,  that 
were  the  other  day  upon  a  level  with  them,  now 
eoodted  above  Ihem  in  rank,  but  feeling  with 
them  in  S3rmpalhy  what  they  fdt  in  commoii 
with  them'  before.  We  have  perscms  exalted 
from  the  practice  of  the  law^  from  the  place; 
in  which  they  administered  high,  though  subor« 
dioate,  justice,  to  a  seat  hi^e,  to  enlighten  with 
their  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  with  their 
votes  those  principles,  irindk  have  distinguished 
the  courts,  in  which  they  have  presided. 

My  Lords,  you  have  here  abo  the  lights  of 
our  rel^ion ;  you  have  the  Bishops  of  England^ 
My  Lords,  you  have  that  true  inage  of  the 
primitive  Church  in  its  ancient  fiarm,  in  its 
ancient  ordinances,  purified  from  the  saperirii^ 
ttonsamd  the  vioei^  which  a  long  sucoessiou  of 

ages 
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ages  will  bring  iipob  the  best  institutioiis.  .You 
have  the  representatives  of  that  religion^  which 
sajrs,  that  their  God  is  love»  that  the  very  vital 
spirit  of  their  institution  b  charity ;  a  religion, 
which  so  much  hates  oppression,  that,  when  the 
God,  whom  we  adore,  appeared  in  human  form, 
he  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of  greatness  and 
miyes^,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  lowest  of  the 
'people,-^and  thereby  made  it  a  firm  and  ruling 
principle,  that  their  welfare  was  the  object  of 
all  government ;  since  the  person,  who  was  the 
Master  of  Nature,  chose  to  appear  himself  in 
a  subordinate  situation.  These  are  the  consi- 
derations,' which  influence  them,  which  animate 
them,  and  will  animate  them,  against  all  oppres« 
siou}  knowing,  that  He,  who  is  called  Srst 
among  them,  and  first  among  us  all,  both  of  the 
^ock,  that  is  fed,  and  of  those,  who  feed  it,  made 
Himself  ''  the  servant  of  all/' 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  securities,  which  .we 
have  in  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  .body  of 
this  House.  We  know  them,  we  reckon,  we 
rest  upon  them,  and  commit  safely  the  interests 
of  India  and  of  humanity  into  your  hands. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  confidence,  that,  ordered 
by  the  Commons, 

1  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  High 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  CommoDs 

bf 
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6f  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  whose 
parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 
:  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  national  character  he 
has  dishonoured. 

.  I  impeadi  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has 
subverted;  whose  properties  he  has  destroyed, 
whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 
'  I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  virtue, 
of  those  eternal  laws  of  justice,  which  he  has 
violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured, 
and  oppressed  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank, 
situation,  and  condition  of  life. 

%*  After  Mr.  Burke  had  concluded  these 
opening  speeches,  the  first  article  of  the  impeach* 
ment  was  brdught  forward  on  the  S9d  of 
February  1788,  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Grey  on  the  25th.  After  the  evidence  upon 
this  article  had  been  adduced,  it  was  summed  up 
and  enforced  by  Mr.  Anstruther  on  the  lltb  day 
of  April  following. 

The  next  article  with  which  the  Commons 
proceeded,  was  brought  forward  on  the  15th  of 
April  1788,  by  Mr.  Adam,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Pelham;   and  the  evidence,  in  part  upon  thie 
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second  article  oS  charge,  was  summed  up  and 
enforced  on  the  Sd  of  June,  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April  1789,  Mr.  Burke  opened 
the  sixth  charge,  bribery  and  oorruption,  in  the 
following  speech,  which  was  continued  on  the 
91st  pf  Aprils  and  on  the  fith  and  7th  May,  in  the 
same  session.  * 


OP  VASKEH  HASTINGS,  ESQ.  4^ 


TRIAL 


or 


WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

TUESDAY,  21st  APRIL,  1788. 

(MR.  BURKE.) 
MY  LORDS, 

AN  event,  which  hadx  spread,  for  fi  conidder* 
able  time,  an  universal  grief  and  c<»ister« 
nation  through  this  kingdom,  and  which,  in  iU 
issue,  diffused  as  universal  and  transcendent 
a  joy,  has  in  the  circumstances  bpth  of  our 
depression  and  ofoot  exaltation  produced  a  con^ 
siderable  delay,  if  not  a  total  suspenfflion  of  tb^ 
most  important  functions  of  Goverpment 

My  Lords,  we  now  resume  our  office;  and  we 
resume  it  with  new  and  redoubled  ^alacrity,  and, 
we  trust,  under  not  less  propitious  omens  than 
when  we  left  it,  in  this  House,  at  the  end  of  th<^ 
preceding  Session.  Vfe  come  to  this  duty  with 
a  greater  degree  of  earnestness  and  zeal,  because 
we  are  urged  to  it  by  many  and  very  peculiai 
circumstances;  This  day  we  come  from  an 
Houseti  where  the  last  steps  were  taJten,  and, 
]>  p  2  I  suppose. 
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I  suppose,  something  has  happened  similar  in 
this,  to  prepare  our  way  to  attend  with  the 
utmost  solemnity  in  another  place  a  great  na- 
tional thanksgiving  for  haying  restored  the 
Sovereign  to  his  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament 
to  its  Sovereign, 

But,  iny  Lords,  it  is  not  only  in  the  house  of 
prayer,  that  we  offer  to  the  first  Cause  the  accept- 
able homage  of  our  rational  nature — My  Lords, 
in  this  House,  at  this  bar,  in  this  place,  in  every 
place  where  His  commands  are  obeyed.  His  wor- 
ship is  performed.  And,  my  Lords,  I  must 
boldly  say,  "(and  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be  con- 
tradicted by  your  Lordships,  or  by  any  persons 
versed  in  the  La,w,  which  guides  us  all,)  that  the 
highest  act  of  religion,  and  tjie  highest  homage, 
which  we  can  and  ought  to  pay,  is  an  imitation 
of  the  divine  perfections  as  far  as  such  a  nature 
can  imitate  such  perfections;  and  that  by  this 
means  alone  we  can  make  our  homage  acceptable 
to  him. 

'  My  Lords,  in  His  temple  we  shall  not  forget, 
that  His  most  distinguished  attribute  is  justice, 
and  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  by  which  we 
are  held  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all,  is  justice; 
and  that  it  is  in  this  solemn  temple  of  representa- 
tive justice  we  may  best  give  him  praise,  because 
we  can  here  best  imitate  His  divine  attributes. 
If  ever  there  was  a  cause,  in  which  justice  and 

mercy 
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mercy  are  not  only  combined  and  reconcilec^ 
but  incorporated,  it  is  in  this  cause  of  sufiering 
nations,  which  we  now  bring  before  your  Lord- 
jships,  this  second  Session  of  Parliament,  un- 
wearied and  unfatigued  in  our  persevering 
pursuit;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary, a  necessary  fact,  a  necessary  attendant 
and  concomitant  of  every  public  thanksgiving; 
that  we  should  express  our  gratitude  by  our 
virtues,  and  not  merely  with,  our  mouths:  and 
that,  when  we  are  giving  thanks  for  acts  of 
mercy,  we  should  render  ourselves  worthy  of 
th^m.  by  doing  acta  of  mercy  ourselves.  My 
Lords,  these  considerations,  independent  of  those, 
lyfaiqh  were  our  first  movers  in  this  business* 
strongly  urge  us  at  present  to  pursu?  with  all 
zeal  and  perseverance  the  great  cause,  we  haVQ 
now  in  hand.  And  we  feel  this  to  be  the  more 
necessary,  because  we  cannot  but  be  sensible^ 
that  light,  unstable,  variable^  capricious,  ineon? 
fitant,  fastidious  minds  soqu  tire  in  any  pursuit 
that  requires  strength,  steadiness,' apd  persev^? 
ance»  Such  persons,  who  we  trust  are  but  feW^ 
and  who  certainly  dp  not  resemble  yoiir  Lordr 
ships,  nor  us,  begin  already  to  say.  How  long  is 
this  business,  to  continue  ?  Our  answer  is, — ^It  i4 
to  continue  till  its  ends  are  obtained. 

)ye  know,  that  by  a  mysterious  dispensation 

pf  Providence  injury  is  quick  wd  rapid;  and 

p  n  3  justice 
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justice  slow:  and  we  may  say,  that  those,  who 
have  not  patience  and  vigour  of  mind  to  attend 
the  tardy  pace  of  justice,  counteract  the  order  of 
Providence,  and  are  resolved  not  to  be  just  at  all. 
We,  therefore,  instead  of  bending  the  order  of 
iiature  to  the  laxity  of  our  characters  and  tem- 
pers, must  rather  confirm  ourselves  by  a  manly 
fortitude  and  virtuous  perseverance  to  continue 
within  those  forms,  and  to  wrestle  with  injustice, 
until  we  have  shoWn,  that  those  virtues,  which 
sometimes  wickedness  debauches  into  its  cause, 
such  as  vigour,  energy,  activity,  fbrtitude  of 
Spirit,  are  called  back  and  brought  to  their  true 
and  natural  service;  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
wickedness,  in  the  following  it  through  all  the 
winding  recesses  and  mazes  of  its  artifices,  we 
shall  show  as  much  vigour,  as  much  constancy,  as 
much  diligence,  en^gy,  and  perseverance,  as  any 
others  can  do  in  endeavouring  to  elude  the  laws, 
and  triumph  over  the  justice  of  their  country. 
My  Lords,  we  have  thought  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  say  this,  because  it  has  been  given  out, 
that  #e  might  faint  in  this  business:  No,  we 
follow,  and  trust  we  shall  always  follow  that  great 
emblem  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  person,  who 
held  out  to  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  labours, 
found  the  regard  of  all  the  eleven  in  the  twelfth. 
Our  labour,  therefdre,  will  be  our  reward;  and 
we  will'  go  on,  we  will  pursue  with  vigour  and 

diligence, 
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diligence^  in  a  manner  suitid>te  to  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  every  mode  of  corruption^  till 
we  have  thoroughly  eradicated  it. 

I  think  it  necesdary  to  say  a  word  too  upon 
another  circumstance,  of  which  there  is  some 
complaint^  as  if  some  injustice  had  arisen  from 
•voluntary  delay  on  our  part. 

I  have  already  alluded  to^  first,  the  melancholy, 
then,  the  joyfbl  occasicm  of  this  delay)  and  I 
shall  now  make  one  remark  on  another  part  of 
the  complaint,  which  I  understand  was  formally 
made  to  your  Lordships,  soon  after  we  had 
announced  our  resolution  to  proceed  in  this 
great  cause  .of  suffering  nations  before  yoi).  It 
has  been  alleged,  that  the  laagth  of  the  pursuit 
had  already  very  much  distressed  the  person^ 
who  is  the  object  of  it)  that  it  leaned  upon 
a  fortune  unequal  to  support  it;  and  that 
^,000/.  had  been  already  ^ent  in  the  preli- 
minary preparations  for  the  defence. 

My  Lo^8»  I  do  admiti  that  all  true  gmuine 
itnd  unadulterated  justice  considers,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  tendemessi  the  person,  whom  it  is 
called  to  pudish,  and  never  oppresses  those  by 
the  process,  who  ought  not  to  be  oppressed  but 
by  die  sentence  of  the  court,  before  which  they 
are  brought*  The  Commons  have  heard*  indeed^ 
with  some  degree  of  astonishment,  that  80,000^ 
Jiath  been  hud  out  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  this 
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business.  We,  yifho  have  some  experience  in  tbe 
conduct  of  affidrs  of  this  nature^  we^  who  profess 
to  proceed  with  regard  not  to  the  economy  so 
much  aft  to  the  rigour  of  this  prosecution,  (and 
we  are  justified  bj  our  country  in  so  doing)  upon 
a  collation  and  OHnparison  o£  the  publick  ex- 
penses  with  those,  which  the  defendant  is  sup- 
posed to  have  incurred,  are  much  surprised  to 
hear  it  j  we  suppose,  that  his  solicitors  can  give 
a  good  account  to  him  of  those  expenses,  that 
the  thing  is  true,  and  that  he  has  actually, 
through  them,  incurred  this  expense.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this :  but  we  shaU  remove 
any  degree  of  uneasiness  from  your  Lordships' 
minds,  and  from  our  own,  when  wq  show  you  in 
the  charge,  which  we  shall  bring  before  you  this 
day,  that  one  bribe  only  received  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, the  smallest  of  his  bribes,  or  nearly  the 
smallest,  the  bribe  received  from  Rajah  Nob* 
kisson,  is  alone  more  than  equal  to  have  paid  all 
the  charges  Mr.  Hastings  is  stated  to  have 
incurred :  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  your  Lordships 
will  not  be  made  very  uneasy  in  a  case  of  bribery 
by  finding,  that  you  press  upon  the  sources  of 
peculation.  '  ^ 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  we  weary  out  the 
public  patience  in  this  cause.  The  House  of 
Commons  do  not  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  do 
any  thing,  of  which  they  do  not  set  the  example. 

They 
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They  liaye  veiy  lately  sat  in  the  Colchester  Com- 
mittee  as  many,  within  one  or  two,  days  success 
sively,  as  have  been  spent  in  this  trial  interrupt* 
edly  in  the  course  of  two  years.  Every  cause 
de3erves,  that  it  should  be  tried  according  to  its 
nature  and  circumstances ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Colchester  Committee,  in  the  trial  of  paltry 
briberies  of  odd  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in 
the  corruption  of  a  returning  officer,  who  is  but 
a  miller,  they  spent  nearly  the  same  number  of 
days,  that  we  have  been  inquiring  into  the  ruin 
of  kingdoms  by  the  peculation  and  bribery  of 
the  Chief  Govemour  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal^ 
Bahar,  and  Orissa.  Therefore,  God  forbid,  that 
we  should  faint  at  thrice  thirty  days,  if  the 
proceedings  should  be  drawn  into  such  a  lengthy 
when  for  a  small  crime  as  much  time  has  been 
spent,  as  has  yet  been  spent  in  this  great  cause. . 
Having  now  cleared  the  way  with  regard  tb 
the  local  and  temporary  circumstances  of  this 
case ;  •  having  shown  your  Lordships,  that  too 
much  time  has  not, been  spent  in  it}  having  no 
reason  to  think  from  the  time,  which  has  hitherto 
been  spent,  that  time  will  be  unnecessarily  spent 
in  future,  I  trust  your  Lordships  will  think,  that 
time  ought  neither  to  be  spared  nor  squandered 
in  this  business;  we  will  therefore  proceed 
article  by  article,  as  far  as  the;  discretion  of 
ths  House  of  Commona  shall  thipk  fit  for  the 

justice 
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justice  of  th6  Caie  to  Umit  the  inquiry,   or  to 
extend  it. 

We  are  now  going  to  bring  before  your  LcHtl* 
ships  the  siixth  article^  It  is  an  article  of  chatge 
of  bribery  and  corruption  against  Mr.  Hastings; 
but  yet  we  must  confess^  diat  we  feel  sooie  little 
difficulty  in  Urnne.  We  here  appear  in  the  name 
and  character  not  only  of  representatives  of 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  but;  represent- 
atives of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal :  and  yet  we 
have  had  lately  come  into  our  hands  such  ample 
certificates,  qich  full  testimonials,  from  every 
person,  in  whose  cause  we  complain,  that  we 
shall  appear  to  be  in  the  strangest  situation  in  the 
world, — ^the  situation  of  persons  comjdaining, 
who  are  disavowed  by  tiie  persons,  in  whose 
name  and  character  they  complain.  This  would 
have  been  a  very  great  difficulty  in  the  begin- 
nidgy  especially  as  it  is  come  before  us  in  a  flood- 
tide  of  panegyrick.  No  encomium  can  be  more 
exalted,  or  more  beautifully;  expressed.  No 
language  can  more  stron^y  paint  the  perfect 
satisfaction,  the  entire  atfquiescenoe  (^  all  the 
nations  of  Bengal,  and  their  wonderful  admira^ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  person,  whom  we 
have  brought  as  a  criminal  to  your  bar  upon 
their  part.  I  do  admit,  that  it  is  a  very  aukward 
droumstance ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
aaaie  candour,  which  has  induced  the  House  of 

Commons 
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Commons  to  bring  before  you  the  bosom  friends 
and  confidants  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  their  evidence, 
will  not  suffer  them  to  suppress  or  withhold  for 
a  moment  from  your  Lordships  this  universal 
voice  of  Bengal,  as  an  attestation  in  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's favour,  and  we  shall  produce  it  as  a  part 
of  our  evidence.  Oh!  my  Lords,  consider  the 
situation  of  a  people,  who  are  forced  to  mix  their 
praises  with  their  groans,  who  are  forced  to  sign 
with  hands,  which  have  been  in  torture,  and 
with  the  thumb-screws  but  just  taken  from  them, 
an  attestation  in  favour  of  tSe  person,  from  whom 
all  tfieir  suflerings  have  been  derived.  When 
we  prove  to  you  the  things,  that  we  shall  prove, 
this  will,  J  hope,  give  your  Lordships  a  full, 
conclusive,  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  misery, 
to  which  these  people  have  been  reduced.  You 
will  see  bdTore  you,  what  is  so  well  expressed  by 
one  of  our  poets  as  the  homage  of  tyrants,  *'  that 
^  homage  with  the  mouth,  which  the  heart 
«*  would  fain  deny,  but  dares  not."  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  received  that  homage,  and  that  homage 
we  Aiean  to  present  to  your  Lordships;  we  mean 
to  present  it,  because  it  will  show  your  Lord^ 
ships  cleariy,  that  after  Mr-  Hastings  has  ran- 
sacked Bengal  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
has  used  all  the  power,  which  he  derives  from 
having  every  friend  and  every  dependent  of  his 
in  every  office  from  one  end  of  that  Government 

to 
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to  the  Other,  he  has  not  in  all  those  i^BXiegyrkks, 
those  fine  high-flown  Eastern  encomiums,  got 
one  word  of  refutation,  or  one  word  of  evidence 
against  any  charge  whatever,  which  we  produce 
against  him.     Every  one  knows,  that  in  the 
course  o(  criminal  trials,  when  no  evidence  of 
4iUbi  can  be  brought,  when  all  the  arts  of  the 
Old  Bailey  are  exhausted,  the  last  thing  pro- 
duced is  evidence  to  character.   His  cause  there* 
fore  is  gone,  when  having  ransacked  Bengal  h^ 
has  noUiing  to  say  for  his  conduct,  and  at  length 
appeals  to  his  character.     In  those  little  pajper% 
whicji  are  given  us  of  our  proceedings  in  our 
criniinal  courts,  it  is  always  an  omen  of  what  is 
to  follow:  after  the  evidence  of  a  murder,  a  for- 
gery,  or  robbery,  it  ends  in  his  character. — M^ 
^las  an,  admirable  character — I  have  known  him 
from  a  boy ;  he  is  wonderfully  good ;  he  is  the 
best  of  men ;  I  would  trust  him  with  untol4 
gold  :  and  immediately  follows.  Guilty,  Death. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  in  our  courts  character 
is  generally  followed  by  sentence.    The  practice 
is  not  modern.     Undoubtedly  Mr.  Hastings  has 
the  example  of  criminals  of  high  antiquity;  for 
Caius  Verres,  Antonius,  and  every  other  man, 
who  has  been  famous  for  the  pillage  and  destruc* 
tion  of  provinces,  never  failed  to  bring  before 
their  judges  th^  attestation^  of  the  injured  to 
their  character.    Voltaire  says,  "  Les  Bons  Mots 

"  sonl 
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^*  sont  toujours  redits/'  A  similiar  occasion  has 
here  produced  a  similar  conduct.  He  has  got 
just  the  same  character,  as  Caius  Verres  got  in 
another  cause ;  and  the  laudationes,  which  your 
Ix>rdships  know  always  followed,  to  save  trouble, 
we  mean  ourselves  to  give  your  Lordships ;  we 
mean  to  give  them  with  this  strong  presumption 
of  guilt,  that,  in  all  this  panegyrick,  there  is  not 
one  word  of  defence  to  a  single  article  of  charge; 
they  are  mere  lip-honours ;  but  we  think  we  de- 
rive from  those  panegyricks,  which  Mr.  Hastings 
has  had  sent  over  as  evidence  to  supply  the  total 
want  of  it,  an  indication  of  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  it.  Mn  Hastings  has  brought  them 
here,  and  I  must  say  we  are  under  some  diffi* 
culty  about  them,  and  the  difficulty  is  this — ^we 
think  we  can  produce  before  your  Lordships 
proofs  (^barbarity  and  peculation  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings :  we  have  the  proofs  of  them  in  specifick 
provinces,. where  those  proofs  maybe  met  by 
contrary  proofs,  or  may  lose  their  weight  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  We  thought  we  had 
got  the  matter  sure,  that  every  thitig  was  settled, 
that  he  could  not  escape  us  after  he  had  himself 
confessed  the  bribes  he  had  taken  from  the  spe* 
cifick  provinces.  But  in  what  condition  are  we 
now  ?  We  have  from  those  specifick  provinces 
the  strongest  attestations,  that  there  is  not  any 
credit  to  be  paid  to  his.  own  acknowledgments. 

In 
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In  ghort,  we  have  the  complaints^  coQCtfning 
these  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  injured 
persons  themselves:  we  have  his  own  confess 
sions :  we  shall  produce  both  to  your  Lordships. 
But  these  persons  now  declare,  that  not  only 
their  own  complaints  are  totally  unfounded,  but 
that  Mr.  Hastings's  confessions  are  not  true,  and 
not  to  be  credited* .  These  are  circumstances^ 
which  your  Lordships  will  consider  in  the  view 
you  take  pf  this  wonderful  body  of  attestation.  , 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  in  these  address^ 
the  different  character  and  modes  of  eloquence 
of  different  countries.  In  thos^  that  will  be 
brought  before  your  Lordships,  you  will  see  the 
beauty  of  chaste  European  paoegyrick  improved 
by  degrees  into  high,  oriental,  exaggerated,  and 
inflated  metaphor.  You  will  see,  how  the  lan- 
guage is  first  written  in  English,  tb^  transiated 
into  Persian,  and  then  re-translated  into  En^ish* 
There  may  be  something  amusing  to  your  Lord* 
abips  in  this,  and  the  beauty  of  these  styles  may, 
in  this  heavy  investigation^  tend  to  give  a  little 
gaiety  and  pleasure.  We  shall  brifig  before,  you 
the  European  and  Asiatick  incenae^  You  will 
have  the  perfume  shops  of  the  two  countries. 

One  of  the  accussticms,  which  we  meaa  to 
brutg  against  Mr.  Haatii^s,  is  upon  the  part  of 
the  aemmdar  Radsmaut^  of  the  country  of 
Diaafgsgon^  Now  bear  what  the  zemindar  ssys 
1  himself— 
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himsdf— **  As  it  has  been  learned  bj  me,  the 
muteuddies,  and  the  respectable  officers  of  my. 
lemindary,  that  the  ministers  of  England  are 
displeased  with  the  late  Goveroour,  Warren 
Hastings^  Esqoire,  upon  the  auspicion,  that  ha 
oppressed  U8»  took  money  from  ns  by  deceit  and 
force,  and  ruined  the  country;  therefore  wew 
upon  the  strength  of  our  religion,  which  we 
think  it  incumbent  on  and  necessary  for  us  to 
abide  by,  following  the  rules  laid  down  in  giv- 
ing evidence,  declare  the  particulara  of  the  acta 
and  deeds  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire^  full  of 
circumspection  and  caution,  civility  and  justice^ 
superiour  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  learned ; 
and  by  representing  what  is  fact,  wipe  away  the 
doubts,  that  have  possessed  the  minda  of  the 
'  aiiniscers  of  England :  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  pofr» 
sessed  of  fidelity  and  confidence,  and  yielding 
pioteetion  to  us }  that  he  is  dear  of  the  con« 
tamination  of  mistrust  and  wrong,  and  his  mind 
is  free  of  covetousness,  or  avarice.  During  the 
time  of  his  administration  no  one  saw  other  oon-^ 
duct  than  than  of  protection  to  the  baabaDd** 
man,  a^d  justice.  No  Cohabitant  ever  expert** 
enoed  afflictions;  no  one  ever  felt  onureasion 
from  him;  our  reputations  haiie  always  been 
goarded  from  attacks  by  his  prudence,  and  oar 
fiuniHes  have  always  been  protected  by  hi^  jiisr 
tice.     He  never  omitted  the  smaUesi  instaseee.of 

kindness 
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kindness  towards  us,  but  healed  the  wounds  of 
despair  with  the  salve  of  consolation,  by  means 
of  his  benevolent  and  kind  behaviour,  never 
permitting  one  of  us  to  sink  in  the  pit  of  despon- 
dence;  he  supported  every  one  by  his  goodness, 
overset  the  des%ns  of  evil-minded  men  by  his 
authority,  tied  the  hand  of  oppression  with  the 
strong  bandage  of  justice,  and  by  these  means 
expanded  the  pleasing  appearance  of  happiness 
and  joy  over  us.  He  re-established  justice  and 
impartiality.  We  were,  during  his  government, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness  and  ease, 
^nd  many  of  us  are  thankful  and  satisfied.  As 
Mr.  Hastings  was  well  acquainted  with  our  man« 
ners  and  customs,  he  was  always  desirous,  in 
every  respect,  of  doing  whatever  would  preserve 
pur  religious  rites,  and  guard  them  against  every 
kind  of  accident  and  injury,  and  at  all  times 
protected  us.  Whatever  we  have  experienced 
from  him,  and  whatever  happened  from  him,  we 
have  written  without  deceit  or  exaggeration.'* 
'  My  Lords/here  is  a  panegyrick ;  and,  directly 
contrary  to  the  usual  mode' of  other  accusers, 
we  begin  by  producing  the  panegyricks,  made 
oipon  the  person,  whom  we  accuse.  We  shall 
produce  along  with  the  charge,  and.  give  as  evi- 
dence the  panegyrick  and  certificate  of  the  per^ 
sons,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  suffered  these 
wrongs.    We  suflfer  oiirselvea  even  to  abandon, 

what 
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what  might  be  our  last  resource,  his  own  con* 
fession,  by  showing,  that  one  of>  the  princes; 
from  whom  he  confesses,  that  he  took  bribes,  has 
given  a  certificate^of  the  direct  contrary. 

All  these  things  will  have  their  waght  upon 
your  Lordships'  minds ;  and  when  we  have  put 
oursdves  under  this  disadvantage  (what  disad* 
vantage  it  is,  your  Lordships  will  judge,)  at  least 
we  shall  stand  acquitted  of  unfairness  in.  charg- 
ing him  with  crimes,  directly  contrary  to.  the 
panegyridcs  in  this  paper  contained.  Indeed, 
I  will  say  this  for  him,  that  general  charge  and 
loose  accusation  may  be  answered  by ^  loose  and 
general  panegyrick,. and: that,  if  our's  were  of 
that.'niuture,  this  panegyrick  would  be  sufficient 
to  overset  our  accusation.  But  we  come  before 
your  Lordships  ki  a  different  manner,  and  upon 
difierent  grounds.  I  am  order^  by  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  to  support,  the  charge, 
that  they  have  made,  and  persevere  in. making, 
against  Warren  Hastings.  Esq.  late  Govemour 
General  of  Bengal,  and  now  a  culprit  at  your 
bar:  first,  for  having  taken  corruptly  several 
bribes,  and  extorted  by  force,  or  under  the 
power  and  colour  of  his  office,  i^veral  sums  of 
money  from  the  unhappy  natives  of  Bengal* 

The  next  article,  which  we  shall  bring  before 
you,  is,  that  he  is  not  only  personaUy  corrupted, 
but  that  he  has  personally  corrupted  all  the 

Vol.  XIIL  E  e  other 
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other  servants  of  the  Company ;  those  under 
bim»  whose  corruptions  he  ought  to  have  con* 
trolled^  and  those  above  him,  whose  business  it 
was  to  control  his  corruptions. 

We  purpose  to  make  good  to  your  Lordships 
the  first  of  these  by  submitting  to  you,  tbat  part 
<^  those  sums,  which  are  specified  in  the  chaige^ 
were  taken  by  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  in 
his  own  person ;  but  that  much  the  greater  part 
have  been  taken  ftom  the  natives  by  the  instru* 
mentality  of  his  black  agents,  Banyans,  and 
other  dependents ;  whose  confidential  connexion 
with  him,  and  whose  agency,  on  his  part,  in 
corrupt  transactiolis,  if  his  counsel  should  be 
b<dd  enough  to  chdlenge  us  to  the  proof^  we 
shall  fully  prove  before  you. 
'  The  next  part,  and  the  second  branch  of  his 
corruption,  namely,  what  is  commonly  called 
his  active  corruption,  distinguishing  the  personal 
under  the  name  of  passive,  will  i^pear  from  his 
having  given,  under  colour  of  contracts,  a  num- 
ber  of  corrupt  and  lucrative  advantages,  from 
01  number  of  unauthorized  and  unreasomd>le 
grants,  pensions,  and  allowances,  by  which  he 
corrupted  actively  the  whole  service  of  the 
Company.'  And,  lastly,  we  shall  show,  that  by 
establishing  a  universal  connivance  from  ohe  end 
of  the  service  to  the  other,  he  has  not  only  cor- 
rupted and  contaminated  it  in  all  its  parts,  but 

bound 
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bound  it  in  a  common  league  of  iniquity  to 
support  mutually  each  other  against  the  inquiry, 
that  should  detect,  and  the  justice,  that  should' 
punish,  their  oflfences.  These  two  charges, 
namely,  of  his  active,  and  passive  corruption, 
we  shall  bring  one  after  the  other,  as  strongly 
and  clearly  illustrating,  and  as  powerfully  con* 
firming,  each  other. 

The  first,  which  we  shall  bring  before  you,  is 
his  own  passive  corruption,  so  we  commonly  call 
it.  Bribes  are  so  little  known  in  this  country, 
that  we  can  hardly  get  clear  and  specifick  tech* 
nical  names  to  distinguish  them  ;  but,  in  future, 
I  am  afraid,  th^  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  wHl 
improve  our  law  vocabulary.  The  first,  then, 
of  these  offences,  with  which  Mr.  Hastings 
stands  charged  here,  is  receiving  bribes  himself, 
or  through  his  Banyans  ;  every  one  of  these  are 
overt  acts  of  the  general  charge  of  bribery,  and 
they  are  every  one  of  them»  separately  taken^ 
'  substantive  crimes.  But  whatever  the  criminal 
nature  of  these  acts  was— and  the  nature  was 
veiy  criminal,  and  the  consequences  to  the 
countiy  very  dreadful, — yet  we  mean  to  prove 
to  your  Lordships,  that  they  were  not  single 
acts,  that  they  were  not  acts  committed,  as  op* 
portunity  offered,  or  as  necessity  tempted,  or 
urged  upon  the  occasion;  but,  that  tfa^  are 
parts  of  a  general  systematick  plan  of  comip* 
£  £  2  tion. 
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tion,  for  advancing  his  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  his  integrity  ;  that  he  has,  for  that  purpme, 
not  only  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  6\^n  power, 
but  made  whole  establishments,  altered  and  per- 
verted others,  and  created  complete  revolutions 
in  the  Country's  government  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  power,  which  ought  to  bie  subser- 
vient to  legal  government,  subservient  to  corrup- 
tion ;  that,  when  lie  could  no  longer  cover  these 
fraudulent  {H*oceedings  by  artifice,   he  endea- 
voured to  justify  them  by  principle.     These 
artifices  we  mean  to  detect;    these  principles 
we  mean  to  attadc,  and,  with  your  Lordsbipa' 
aid,  to  demolish,  destroy,  and  subvert  for  ever. 
,   My  Lords,  I  must  say,-  that  in  this  business, 
which  is  a  matter  of  collusion,  concealment,  aiid 
deceit,  your  Lordships  will,  perhaps,  not  feel 
.  the\8ame  degree  of  interest  as  in  the  others. 
Hitherto,  you-  have  had  before  you  crimes  of 
dignity.    You  have  had  before  you  the  ruin  and 
expulsion  of  great  and  illustrious  families-;  the 
breach  of  solemn  publick  treaties;  the  merci- 
less pillage  and  total  subversion  of  the  first 
houses  in  Asia :  but  the  crimes,  which  are  the 
most  striking  to  the  imagination,  are  not  always 
the  most  pernicious  in  their  effects :   in  these 
high  eminent  acts  of  domineering  tyranny^  their 
very  magnitude  proves  a  sort  of  corrective  to 
their  virulence.    The  occasions,  on  which  they 

can 
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cap  be  exercised,  are  rare ;  the  persons,  upon 
whom  they  can  be  exercised,  few ;  the  persons, 
who  can  exercise  them,  in  the  nature  of  things,' 
are  riot  many.  These  high  tragick  acts  of  su- 
periour  overbearing  tyranny  are  privileged 
crimes ;  they  are  the  unhappy  dreadful  prero- 
gative, they  are  the  distinguished  and  incom- 
municable attributes,  of  superiour  wickedness 
in  eminent  station. 

But,  my  Lords,  when  the  vices  of  low,  swdid, 
and  illiberal  minds  infect  that  high  situation, 
when  theft,  bribery,  and  peculation,  attended 
with  fraud,  prevarication,  falshood,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  forgery ;  when  all  these  follow  in 
one  train :  when  these  vices,  which  gender  and 
spawn  in  dirt,  and  are  nursed  in  dunghills,  come 
and  pollute  with  their  slime  that  throne,  which 
ought  to  be  a  seat  of  dignity  and  purity,  the 
evil  is  much  greater:  it  may  operate  daily  and 
hourly ;  it  is  not  only  imitable  but  improvable, 
and  it  will  be  imitated,  and  will  be  improvied,' 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  a  corrupt  government.  They  are 
reptile  vices.  There  are  situations,  in  which 
theacts  of  the  individual  are  of  some  moment^ 
the  example  comparatively  of  little  importance. 
In  the  other,  the  mischief  of  the  example  is 
infinite. 

My  Lords,  when  once  a  Govemour  General 
E  E  3  receives 
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receives  bribes,  he  gives  a  signal  to  universal 
pillage  to  all  the  inferiour  parts  of  the  service. — 
The  bridles  upon  hard-mouthed  passion  are  re- 
moved, they  are  taken  away,  they  are  broken ; 
fear  and  sham^  the  great  guards  to  virtue  nexf 
to  conscience,  are  gone ; — shame  !  how  can  it 
exist  ?-r-it  will  soon  blush  away  its  awkward  sen- 
sibility ^  shame,  my  Lords,  cannot  exist  long 
when  it  is  seen,  that  crimesi  which  naturaUy 
bring  disgrace,  are  attended  with  all  the  outward 
symbob,  characteristicks,  and  rewards  of  honour 
and  of  virtue ;  when  it  is  seen,  that  hi^  station, 
great  rank,  general  applause,  vast  wealth,  foU 
low  the  commission  of  peculation  and  bribery ; 
is  it  to  be  believed,  that  men  can  long  be 
ashamed  of  that,  which  they  see  to  be  the  road 
to  honour  ?  As  to  fear,  let  a  Grovernour  Gene- 
ral once  take  bribes,  there  is  an  aid  of  all  fear 
in  the  service.  What  have  they  to  fear?  Is  it 
the  man,  whose  example  they  follow,  that  is  to 
bring  them  before  a  tribunal  for  their  punish- 
ment.?—Can  he  open  any  inquiiy  ?  he  cannot ; 
he,  that  opens  a  channel  of  inquiry  under  these 
circumstances,  opens  a  high  road  to  his  own 
detecticm.  Can  he  make  any  laws  to  prevent  it? 
none ;  for  he  can  make  no  laws  to  restrain  that 
practice  without  the  breach  of  his  own  laws  im- 
mediately in  his  own  conduct  If  we  once  can 
admit,  for  a  single  instant,  in   a  Grovernour 

(xeneial, 
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General,  a  principle  however  defended,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  receive  bribes  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  office,  there  is  an  end  of  all  vir- 
tue, an  end  of  the  laws,  and  no  hope  left  in 
the  supreme  justice  o£  the  country*  We  are 
sensible  of  all  these  difficulties ;  we  have  felt 
them,  and  perhaps  it  has  required  no  spiall  de« 
gree  of  exertion  for  us  to  get  the  better  of  these 
difficulties,  which  are  thrown  in  our  way  by 
a  Govemour  General  accepting  bribes,  and 
thereby  screening  and  protecting  the  whole  ser- 
vice in  such  iniquitous  proceedings. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  we  are  to  state  to 
your  Lordships,  in  order  to  bring  it  fully  and 
distinctly  before  you,  what  the  nature  of  this 
distemper  of  bribery  is  in  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. We  are  to  state,  what  the  laws  and  rules 
are,  which  have  been  opposed  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  all,  that  have  been 
proposed:  to  state  the  grievance,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Company,  and  Government,  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  constructions  upon 
the  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  are  to  state  to 
your  Lordships  the  particular  situation  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  We  are  to  state  the  trust  the 
Company  had  in  him  for  the  prevention  of  all 
those  evils ;  and  then  we  are  to  prove,  that 
every  evil,  that  all  those  grievances^  which  the 
law  intended  to  prevent,  which  there  were  cove* 

£  £  4  nants 
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Hants  tp  restrain,  and  with  reqpect  to  which 
there  were  encouragements  to  /smooth  and  make 
easy  the  path  of  duty,  Mr.  Hastings  was- in- 
vested with  a  special,  direct  and  immediate 
trtist,  to  prevent. — We  are  to  prove  to  your 
Lordships,  that  he  is  the  man,  who,  in  his  own 
person  collectively,  has  done  more  mischieCthan 
iJl  those  persons,  whose  evil  practices  have  pro- 
duced all  those  laws,  those  regulations,  and  even 
his  own  appointment. 

The  first  thing,  that  we  shall  do,  is  to  state, 
and  which  we  shall  prove  in  evidence,  .that  this 
vice  of  bribery  was  the  ancient,  radical,,  en- 
demical,  and  ruinous  distemper  of  the  Company's 
afiairs  in  India,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
establishment  there.  Very  often,  there  are  no 
words,  nor  any  description,  which  can  adequately 
convey  the  state  of  a  thing  like  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  thing  itself,  because  the  former 
might  be  suspected  of  exaggeration.  ^  You  might 
think  that,  which  was  really  fiurt,  to  be  nothing 
but  the  colouring  of  the  person,  that  explained 
it ;  and  therefore  I  think,  that  it  will  be  much 
better  to  give  to  your  Lordships  here  a. direct 
state  of  the  Presidency  at  the  time,  when  the 
Company  enacted  those. covenants,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  entered  into,  and  when  they  took 
those  measures  to  prevent  the  veiy . evils  firom 
persons  placed  in  those  very  stations^  and  in 

those 
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those  very  circumstances,  in  which  we  charge 
Mn  Hastings  with  having  committed  the  offences, 
we  now  bring  before  you. 

I  wish  7our  Lordships  to  know,  that  yire  are 
going  to. read  a  consultation  of  Lord  Clive's, 
who  was  sent  out  for  the  express  purposes  of 
reforming  the.  state  of  the  Company,  in  order 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  corrup- 
tions, that  prevailed  in  it. 

<'  It  is  from  a  due  sense  of  th^  regard  we 
owe  and  profess  to  your  interests  and  to  our  own 
honour,  that  we  think  it  indispensably,  necessary 
to  lay  open  to  your  view  a  series  of  transactions 
too  notoriously  known  to  be  suppressed,  and  too 
affiscting  to  your  interest,  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  existence  of  the  Company  in 
B^Qgal,  to  escape  unnoticed  and  uncensured : — 
tmusactions,  which  seem  to  demonstrate,  that 
every,  spring  of  this  Government  was  smeared 
with  corruption,  that  principles  of  rapacity  and 
oppression  universally  prevailed,  and  that  every 
spark  of  sentiment  and  piiblick  spirit  was  lost 
and  extinguished  in  the  unbounded  lust  of  un- 
merited wealth. 

"  To  illustrate  these  positions  we  must  ex- 
hibit  to  your  view  a  most  unpleasing  variety  of 
complaints,  inquiries,  accusations,  and  vindica- 
tions, the  particulars  of  which  are  entered  in 
our  proceedings,  and  the  Appendix;  assuring 

you, 
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you,  that  we  undertake  this  task  with  pecultaf 
reluctance,  from  the  personal  regard  we  enter- 
tain for  some  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  charac- 
ters will  appear  to  be  deeply  affected. 

<«  At  Eort  St.  George  we  received  the  first 
.  advices  of  the  demise  of  Meer  JaflBler,  and  of 
Shiqa  Dowlah's  defeat.  It  was  there  firmly 
imagined,  that  no  definitive  measures  would  be 
taken,  either  in  respect  to  a  peape,  or  fiUing  .the 
vacancy  in  the  Nizamut,  before  our  arrival ;  as 
the  Lapwing  arrived  in  the  month  of  Januaiy . 
with  your  general  letter,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  with  express  powers  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  successful  exertion  of  which  the 
happiest  occasion  now  oflfered*  However,  a  con* 
trary  resolution  prevailed  in  the  Council.  The 
opportunity  of  acquiring  immense  fortunes  was 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected,  and  the  temptation 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  A  treaty  was  hastily 
drawn  up  by  the  board,  or  rather  transcribed^ 
with  few  unimportant  additions,  from  that  cooh 
duded  with  Meer  Jaffier;  and  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  senior.  Middle- 
ton,  and  Leycester,  appointed  to  raise  the  na- 
tural son  of  the  deceased  Nabob  to  the  subah- 
darry,  in  p|*ejudiee  of  the  claim  of  the  grandson : 
and  for  this  measure  such  reasons  are  assigned 
as  ought  to  have  dictated  a  diametrically  opposite 
resolution.    Miran's  son  was  a  minor,  wlucb 

circumstance 
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circumstance  alone  would  have  naturally  brought 
the  whole  administration  into  our  hands,  at 
a  juncture  when  it  became  indii^nsablyneces* 
sary  we  should  realize  that  shadow  of  power  and 
influence,  which  having, no  sojid  foundation  was 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  annilylated  by  the 
first  stroke  of  adverse  fortune.  But  this  incon- 
sistence  was  not  regarded }  nor  was  it  material  to 
the  views  for  precipitating  the  fareaty,  which  was 
pressed  on  the  young  Nabob  at  the  first  inter- 
view, in  so  earnest  and  indelicate  a  manner,  as 
highly  disgusted  him  and  chagrined  his  mini* 
sters;  while  not  a  single  rupee  was  stimulated 
for  the  Company,  whose  interests  were  sacrificed^ 
that  their  servants  might  revel  in  the  i^oils  of 
a  treasury  before  impovmshed,  but  now  totally 
exhausted. 

*^  This  scene  of  corruption  was  first  disclosed, 
at  a  visit  the  Nabob  was  paid,  to  Lord  dive  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  a  few  days  after 
our  arrival.  He  there  delivered  to  his  Lordship 
a  letter  Ijilled  with  bitter  complaints  of  the  in- 
sults and  indignities^  he  had  'been  exposed  to, 
and  the  embezzlement  of  near.  ^  lacks  at  ru- 
pees, issued  from  his  treasury  for  purposes  un- 
known during  the  late  negotiations.  So  publick 
a  complaint  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  it 
soon  produced  an  inquiry.  We  referred  the 
letter  to  the  board,  in  expectation  of  obtaining 

a  satisfactory 
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a  satisfactory  account  of  the  application  o£  this 
money,  and  were  answered  only  by  a  wann  re- 
monstrance entered  by  Mr.Leycester  i^ainst 
that  very  Nabob,  in  whose  elevation  he  boasts 
of  having  been  a  principal  agent. 

<<  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  the  Naib  Subah, 
was  then  called  upon  to  account  for  this  large 
disbursement  from  the  treasury ;  and  he  soon 
delivered  to  the  committee  the  very  extraordi- 
nary narrative  entered  in  our  proceedings  the 
6th.  of  June*  wherein  he  specifies  the  several 
names  and  sums,  by  whom  paid,  and  to  whom, 
whether  in  cash,  bills,,  or  obligations.  So  pre- 
cise, so  accurate  an  account  as  this  of  money 
for  secret  and  venal  services  was  never,  we 
believe,  before  this  period  exhibited  to  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  at  least  never 
vouched  by  such  undeniable  testimoliy  and  au- 
thentick  documents :  by  Juggut  Seet,  who  him- 
self was  obliged  to  contribute  laigely  to  the 
sums  demanded;  by  Moolyram,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Johnstone  in  all  those  pecuniary 
transactions ;  by  the  Nabob  and  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn,  who  were  the  heaviest  suflerers;  and, 
lastly,  by  the  confession  of  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves, whose  names  are  specified  in  the  distri- 
bution list. 

*'  Juggut  Seet  expressly  declared  in  his  nar- 
rative^  that  the  sum,  which  he  agreed  to  p»j 

the 
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Ihe  deputation,  amounting  to  125,000  rupees^ 
was  extorted  by  menaces ;  and  since  the  close 
of  our  inquiry,  and  the  opinions  we  delivered 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  21st  June,  it  fully  ap- 
pears,  that  the  presents  from  the  Nabob  and 
Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  exceeding  the  immense 
sum  of  17  lacks,  were  not  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  gratitude,  but  contributions  levied  on  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  and  violently  ex- 
acted from  the  dependant  state  and  timid  dispo- 
sition of  the  minister.  The  charge  indeed  is 
denied  on  ihe  one  hand,  as  well  as. affirmed. on 
the  other.  Your  Honourable  Board  must  there-: 
fore  determine,  how  far  the  circumstajice  of  ex-* 
tortion  miay  aggravate  the  crime  of  disobedience 
to  your  positive  orders;  the  exposing  the  go* 
vemmeat  in  a  manner  to.  sale,  and  receiving  the 
in£Bunous  wages  of  corruption  from  opposite  par- 
ties and  contending  interests.  We  speak  with 
boldness,  because  we-  speak  from  conviction; 
founded  upon  indubitable  j&cts,  that  besides  the 
above*  sums  specified  in  the  distribution  account 
to  the  amount  of  828,125  pounds  sterling,  there 
was  likewise  to  the  value  of  several  lacks  of  ru- 
pees procured  from  Nundcomar  and  RoyduUub, 
each  of  whom  aspired  at  and  obtained  a  promise 
of  that  very  employment  it  was  predetermined 
to  bestow  on  Mi^omed  Reza  Cawn. 

(Signed  at  the  end)  "  Qive.— W  B.  Sumner. 
— Jphn  Camac.~H,  Verdst— Fra'  Syke^/* 

This 
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This  paper  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  paper  of 
weight  and  authenticity,  because  it  is  signed  by. 
a  gentleman  now  in  this  house,  \i4io  sits  on- one 
side  of  the  gentleman  at  your  bar,  as  his  bail. — 
This  grievance,  therefore, — so  authenticated,  so 
great,  and  described  in  so  many  circumstances, 
I  think  it  might  be  sufficient  for  me,  in  this  part 
of  the  buisiness,  to  show,  was,  when  Mr.  Hastings 
was  sent  to  India,  a  prevalent  evil. 

But,  my  Lords,  it  is  necessary,  tiiat  I  should 
diow  to  you  somediing  izidTe,  because,  primd 
Jrwite^  this  is  some  exculpation  o£1At.  Hastings: 
for,  if  he  was  only  a  partaker  in  a  'general  mis- 
conduct, it  was  rather  xiUum  loci  et  xn&um  tem-^ 
pariSf  than  vititm  hamims.  This  might  be  ^d 
in  his  exculpation.  But,  I  aio,next  to  show  your 
Lordships  the  means,  whidi  the  Company  took 
for  removing  this  grievance;  and,  diat  Mr.  Hast* 
ings's  peculiar  irust-^thegreat  spedfick  gixamdof 
his  appointment,  was  a  confidence,  tfaitt  he  wodld 
eradicate  this  veiy  evil,  of  which  we  are  going 
to  prove,  that  he  has  been  oiie  of  the  principal 
promoters.  I  wish  yoin*  Lordships  to  advert  to 
one  particular  circumstance,  tiamely,  that  the 
two  persons^  who  were  biddcnrs  at  this  time,  and 
at  this  auction  of  Government,  for  lEhe  favour 
and  countenance  of  the  Presidency  at  Calcutta, 
were  Mahomet  Reza  Khdn,  and  Rajah  Nmid* 
comar.  t  wish  your  Lordships  to  recdfiect  this, 
by  and  by,  when  we  shall  bring  before  yoti  the 

•  very 
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very  same  two  persons^  who  in  the  same  sort  of 
transaction,  and  in  circumstances  exactly  similar, 
or  very  nearly  so,  were  candidates  for  the  favour 
of  Mr.  Hastings. 

My  Lords,  our. next  step  will  be  to  show  you, 
that  the  Company,  in  I768,  had  made  a  cove- 
nant, expressly  forbidding  the  taking  of  presents 
of  above  400/.  value,  in  each  present,  by  the 
Govemour  General.  I  take  it  for  granted,  this 
will  not  be  much  litigated  $  they  renewed  and 
enforced  that  with  other  covenants,  and  other 
instructioiis  j  and  at  last  came  an  .Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  dearest,  the  most  definite,  the  most 
specifick  words,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis^ 
lature,  intent  upon  the  eradication  of  this  evil, 
could  use,  to  prevent  the  receiving  of  presents. 

My  Lords,  I  tldvk  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
there  has  been  some  little  diflSculty  concerning 
this  word  Presents.  Bribery  and  extortion  have 
been  covered  by  the  name  of  Presents,  and  the 
authority  and  practice  of  the  East  has  been 
adduced,  as  a  palliation  of  the  crime.  My  Lords, 
no  authority  of  the  £ast  will  be  a  palliation  of 
the  breach  of  laws  enacted  in  the  West:  and 
to  those  laws  of  the  West,  and  not  the  vicious 
customs  of  the  East,  we  insist  upon  making 
Mr.  Hastings  liable.  But  do  dot  your  Lord- 
ahips  iiee,  that  this  is  an  entire  mistake,  that 
there  never  was  any  custom  of  the  East  for  it? 

I  do 
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I  do  not  mean  vicious*  practices  and  custom^, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  good  laws  and  good 
customs  to  eradicate.    There  are  three  species 
of  Presents  known  in  the  East :  two  of  them, 
payments  of  money,  known  to  be  legal ;  and  the 
other  perfectly  illegal,  and  which  has  a  name 
exactly  expressing  it  in  the  manner  our  lan- 
guage does.     It  is  necessary,  that  your  Lord- 
ships should  see,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  made 
use  of  a  perversion  of  the  names  of  authorized 
gifts,  to  cover  the  most  abominable  and  prosti- 
tuted bribery.    Hie  first  of  the«e  Presents  is 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  ofPeBbcushi 
this  Peshcush  is  a  fine  paid,  upon  the  grant-  of 
lands,  to  the^vereign,  or  whoever ^  grants  them. 
The  second  is  tlie  Nuzzer,  or  Nuzzeranah,  which 
is  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  from  an  infe- 
riour  to  a  superiour.    The  last  is  call^  Resh- 
wftat,  in  the  Persian  language,  that  is  to  say, 
a  bribe,  or  sum  of  money  clandestinely  aiid  cor- 
ruptly taken ;  and  is  as  much distinguishedfiiom 
the  others  as,  in  the  English  language,  a  fine  or 
acknowledgment  is  distinguished  from  a  bribe. 
To  show  your  Lordships  this,  we  shall  give  in 
evidence,  that  whenever  a  Peshcush  or  fikie  'is 
paid,  it  is  a  sum  of  money  publickiy  paid;  and 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  grant}  and  that  the 
sum  is  entered  tipon  the  very  grant  itself.    We 
shall  prove  the  Nuzzer  is,  in  the  same  manner, 

entered, 
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canteiedy  and  that  all  legal ''fees  are  endorsed! 
upon  the  bodj  of  the  i  grant,  for '  which  they  ar^ 
taken  rand  that  thejr  are  no  more  in  the  £a8tv> 
tiiaa  in.the- Webt,  anykhid  of  coloin*  orpreten(te» 
fi>r  corriipt  taiets,  which  are  known  by  the  oiri* 
cumdtMlce  of  their. being- clandeMinety  taken^i 
and  which  are  acknowledged  and  c^tei£e»8ed>to^ 
be  illegal  and  corrupt.:  Having  stated,'  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  some  of  the  evidenceiithatwe 
diall  produee»  endeavpnrs  to  confbund: these 
tliree  things,  I  am  only  to  tematk^  that  the* 
NnzMT  is  generally  a  very  saiall'8um<^  money, 
tfa»t>  it  sometimea  amoumte  to  mse  gold  mohr ; 
that,  somettmes  it^is  less,  and  that,  in  all  the 
necoitls  of  the  Company,  I. have  never  knbvl^n  it 
ekeeedone  gold  mohr^  or  about  thirty-five  shil-^ 
Ungsr;  pMsing  by  the  fifty  gdd  mohrs,  which 
were  given  to  Mr.  Hastings  by  Cheit  Sing,  and; 
a  hundred  gold  mofaris^  wfaadi  were  given  to>  the 
Jifognl,  a8:aiiuzzer»  by.Mifeho9ie<;  AH,  }H$hoh  ct 
Arcdt.      ' .  .*  ^  V>  •••         ;  :   . ;    ••  - 

.  TheComi»ny  seeing,  tb^t  t^is  nnssaei^^  ihongh: 
flnall  ki  each'  sum,  might  amonnt  at  last;  tb^ 
a  lwge:tax  upon  the  countigr,  (itnd'  it  ^d  so^  in 
&ot).  thought  proper  to  prohibit' «iyfi«^um>  of 
nibnoytto  be  taken  upoh  any  ^iitetepd:  whatever  ;> 
and  the  Ccnnpany,  in  iJie  year  177^>  did  ^ex'- 
ptressly  explode  the  whole  doctrine  bfpeshbush^t 
lauzzety  and  every  oiher  privntq  lucrative  envolu- 

:  VioL.XUL  JFjP  men^, 
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ment,  under  whsMvir  ntide  to  be  tdaenli^ilie 
Oovernou^  Gentral:  and  did  exprebdy  Mnd 
out  an  order,  that  ffmt  was  the  cdBstniclite 
of  the  act ;  and  that  he  was  not  even  to  take 
a  nuzxer.  Thus  we  shall  show,  that  that  act 
had  totally  cut  up  the  whole  systete*  of  bribery 
and  corruptioh ;  and  that  Mr,  Hastings  had  no 
sort  of  colour  whatever  for  Ukihg  the  nooey, 
wbioh  we  shall  prove  he  has  ti&en. 

I  know,  that  positive  prohibitions,  that  Acta 
of  Parlitaient,  that  cov^ants^  are  things  of  very 
Ijtde  validity  indeed,  as  Imig  as  dl  the  adoaos  of 
corruption  are  left  in  Power,  and  all  the  ten^t* 
ationi  to  corrupt,  profit  are  left  im  poverty.  I 
riiould  really  thinks  th^t  the  Company  deserved 
to  be  ill  served,  if  they  had  ncA'annezed  amsh 
appcontments  to  great  trusts  as  ini^t  seqore  Ike 
persona  etitrasted  from  the  teadptatioiis  of  va^ 
lawful  eraolument;  andt  ^at  in  aD  cases  is  the 
greatest  securify,  given  a  Uwfid  gratifioatkm  to 
the  natural  passions  of  men.  Matrimony  is  to 
be  used  as  a  true  remedy  i^^aiinst  a  vicious  course 
of:  profligate  sMianers :  fair  and  lawful  emdn- 
ments,  alkid  the  justprofibi  of  <^fee^  are  o/qiosed 
to  the  uatlawfhl  mesns,  whidb  mi^t  be  made 
use  of  td  jui^ly  them;  fi>r,intnith,  I  am  ready 
to  agt*ee,  tiiat  £or  any  man  to  ei^ect  a  aeries  of 
sacrifices  wlUioiifc  a  return  in  bleaaiiiga,  to  expect 
labour  i^thont  a  prospect  of  tewaidi  iaad^ntigae 

,    '   without 
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witfaoot'  ^7  neaik  4xf  sequrifig  nst»  is  an  un- 
TCSspaable  demand  in  aoy  hmnan  icraatiue  from 
another.  Those,  who  trust,  that  they  shall  find 
in  men  uncommon  and  hesoick  virtues,  are 
tiiemaelyes  endeavouring  fo  have  nothing  paid 
diem  but  the  common  returns  of  the  worst  parts 
of  human  infirmity. — ^And,  therefore^  I.  shall 
Aow*your  Lordships,  that  the  Company  did  pro^ 
vide  large,  ample,  abundant  means  for  sup-^ 
porting  the  Govemour  General  :-«*that  Lord 
CH^e,  in  the  year  1765,  and  the  Couneil  with 
bim,  of  which  Mr.  Sumner,  I  am  ^aid .  and 
proud,  to  say,  was  one,  did  fix  such  an  allowance 
as  they  thought  a  sufficient  security  to  the  Go* 
vernour  General  against  the  temptationa  at# 
tendant  upon  his  situation  ;  and,  therefore,,  after 
they  had  fixed,  this  sum,  they  say, — <'  that.aU 
*f  though  by  this  means  the  Govemour  will. not 
<<  be:able  to  amass  a  flMlhon  or  half  a  miUionin 
^^  the  space  of  two  or  three  yeans,  yet.  he  will 
V  acquire  a  very  handsome  independency,  and 
"  be  in  that  veiy  situatmn,  which  a  man  of  bo* 
(*  npinr  and  true  zeiiSor  the  service  woiild  wish 
<f  to  possess.  Thus  situated,  he. may  defy  afll 
^  oppositicn  in  Comcilf  he  n^rill .  luive  nothing 
'*  to  ask;  nothing  to  propose  but. what  he 
4<  wishesfor  the  advantage  of  his.  employers.:,  he 
^*  may  defy  the  law,  because'  there  can  be  no 
fvfoundation  finr  a  biU  of  diacoyeiy}  and.  hq 

ppje  "  may 
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<>  may  defy  tke  obloquy  df  the  world,  because 
^.tiieie  can  be  Bathing  cenauiable  in  his  ooa- 
^  duct.  In  fihdrt,  if  stability  can  be  insured  to 
^  such  a  Gov^mmefit  as  this,  wha:e  riclies  have 
^  been  aitqidred  in  abundance  in  a  smaD  space 
^  of  timei  by  ail  ways  and  meaus^  loid  by  men 
^<  with  or  without  capacities,  h  must  be  eflfected 
'«  by.  a  Govemour  thus  lestricfed." — ^That  is,  a 
Ckymmour  restricted  from  ev^  emolument  but 
ihat:of  his  salaiy.  I  must  remark,  that  tiiis 
salary  and  these  emoluments  were  not  settled 
upon  Jthe  vague  speoikfciens  of  men  taking  the 
measure  of  their  necetotties  for  India  firom  the 
manners  of  £ngland ;  but  it  was  fixed  by  the 
Council  themselves;  fixed  in  India;  fixed  by 
tiiOse,  who  knew  and  wue  in  the  situation  of  the 
Govemour  General,  and  who  knew  what  was 
necessary  to  support  his  dignity  and  to  preserve 
knn  from  the  temptation  of  comipti6n:  and 
they  have  laid  c^n  to  you  such  a  body  of  ad- 
vantage arismg  from  it,  as  would  lead  aiiy  man, 
who  had  a  regard  to  his  hoiiour  or  conscience, 
to  think  himself  happy  in  having  such  a  pro* 
vision  made  for  him^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
9i^ry  temptation  to  act  corruptly  removed  far 
from  him. 

The  emoluments  :of  the  offieoi  though  reduced 
from  the  ortgiikal  plan,  which  Lord  CSive  had 
jproposedt  may  ble  computed  at  near  80,000^ 

.'  i  ^       *  ayear» 


-  OP  WAEUN  HA8TIlro8|.£$(^  -  iS? 

jlL^jit9X,   rl^h^   t^ft  Hastings  .was    presid^tj 

2ifi00l  ill'  qataip.mQn.ey9.aq4  the  resl;  ip  p^p 

.i^dyaQtages.     Whatever,  it  was,  I  have  8h<>Yl% 

thl)ii|t  was  IJiought  sqfficientbythose,  who  w^f 

the;  besjt  judges,  and  who  in  carving  for  others^ 

^  were  cairvi^g,  for  themselves  their  own  allowance 

i^t  ;the  timet.    But,  my  Lor^s^.  J  am   to  g^ve 

a  Jbietter.  opinion  of  the  sufficieiK^.  of.^hat  pro- 

.vision,  r  to \guard  against  the  temptation,;  out  of 

iy(f.  Hastings'^  Qwp  mouth..    Jie  says^  in  his 

letter  tq  the  Court  of  Directqrs,  **  Although  J 

**  disclaim  the  consideration  of  my  own  interest 

**  £p  these  i^peculationsf     •  •  •  •  *  •  •  I  havf 

^<  cajtched  the   desire  of:  applause  in  publick 

''  life." 

.    H^re  Mr.  Hastings  confesses,  tbiit  the  emphi- 

m^nts  affixed  to.  office  were  not  only  sufficient 

for  the  purposes  and  ends,  which  the  nature,  of 

his. office. demandedj  and  1;he  support  of  present 

dignity)^  but  that  th^y  were  suiScient  to  secure 

him,  in  a  very  few  years,  a  comfortable  retreat  j 

but  his  object,  in  wishing  to  hold  his  officer  k>ng^ 

wAS,,ft>  catch 'applause  in  publick  life.    What  an 

unfortunate  njan  is  he,  who  has.  so .  oft^n  told 

us,  iq  so  many  places^  and  through  so. ma^iy 

0iouths,,that,  after  fpiirteep  y^9^\  possession  of 

9fi^  office,  which  was  to  make  him  a  cpmfpjrtable 

■   -.     ^   ...•..'  -:  ,.;fortun# 

-  ■  ■  ■  ■  — .  "  >  »   «   '  ?^ 

'  '   '      t  DoctmdU  ndifomd,  -      ;>  ^      •      '  ^ 

FIf3 
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fortune  in  a  few  years,  he  is  at  length  bankrupt 
in  fortune,  and,  for  his  applause  in  puUick  Ufe^ 
is  now  at  your  Lordships*  bar,  and  his  accuser  in 
his  country.  This,  my  Lords^  is  to  be  unfor- 
tunate; but  there  are  some  misfortunes,  that 
never  do  or  ever  can  arrive  but  ihrough  cnme^« ' 
He  was  a  deserter  from  the  path  of  honour;  at 
the  turmbg  of  the  two  ways,  he  made  a  glorious 
choice ;  he  caught  at  the  applause  of  ambition 
— which  though  I  am  ready  to  consent  is  not 
virtue,  yet  surely  a  generous  ambition  for  ap« 
plause  for  public  services  in  life  is  one  of  the 
best  counterfeits  of  virtue,  and  supplies  its  place 
in  some  degree;  and  it  adds  a  lustre  to  real 
virtue  where  it  exists  as  the  substratum  of  it. 
Human  nature,  whiTe  it  is  made  as  it  is,  never 
can  wholly  repudiate  it  for  its  imperfection,  be* 
cause  there  is  something  yet  more  perfect.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  deserter  of  that  cause, 
who,  having  glory  and  honour  before  him,  has 
chosen  to  plunge  himself  into  the  downward 
road  to  sordid  riches? 

My  Lords,  I  have  shown  the  grievances,  that 
^existed.  I  have  shown  the  means,  that  existed 
^  put  Mr*  Hastings  beyond  a  temptation  to 
those. practices,  of  which  we  accuse  him,  even 
in  his  own  opinion,  it  he  will  not  follow  his  ex-- 
ample  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  disavow 
this  letter^  as  he  has  done  his;  defence  before 

them. 


tfaem^  Mid  sfiybe  new  wrote  it.  That  situatioii» 
vbiehwaato  affinrd  him  a  comfortable  fortiueiB 
•  ftiw. years,  he  has  held  for  many  years;  and 
tfaare&se  he  has  not  one  excuse  to  make  for 
Umielf :  .but  I  shall  show  your  Lordships  much 
gDttter  and  stronger  proofs,  that  will  lean  heavy 
)q>on  him  in  the  day  of  your  jMntence.  The 
first,  the  peculiar  trust,  that  was  put  in  him,  was 
to  redress  all  those  grievances. 
.  My  Lord^  I  have  stated  to  you  the  eonditioa 
of  India  in  I765.  Tou  may  suj^se,  that  tiie 
means,  that  were  tak«i—*the  regulations,,  that 
weiie  maik  by  the  Company  at  that  period  of 
time,  hsKl  operated  their  efiect;  and  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year  177d»  when  Mr^  Hastings 
came  first  to  his  government,  these  evils  did  not 
th^B-r^uire,  perhaps,  so  vigorous  an  example  or 
so  mbch  diligence  in  putting  an  end  to  them; 
but,  my  Liords,  I  have  to  show  you  a  very  me^* 
Uoicholy  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
means,  the  Company  was  of  opinion,  that  all 
these  disorders  had  increased}  and,  accordingly, 
thty  say,  *<  Without  entering  into  all  the  grievous 
oirttumstances  of  this  letter^''  [whioli  was  wrotf 
on  the  10th  of  AprU  1778:]—"  ^we  wish  we 
could  r^ite  the  observation,  that  almost  every 
attempt  made  by  os  and  our  admioisttaiion  at 
your  presidency  for  reforming  ahos^i  has  rather 
inereaa^.  them,  and  ad4ed  to  the.  niiseiy  of 
ff4  a' country 
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a  country. we^  ate  ^o  antxaous  to  protect  and 
chfirislu"  .They  say,  thati"  :wfaen  oppressioB 
iierv^des  the  whole  country,  when  youliis  have 
been  suSesed,  with  iofmnity,  to  exercise  sove* 
teign  jarisdiction  over  the  natives,  and  to  mc^ 
quire  mpid  fortunes  bynponopoVbdng  of  oooi'^ 
mkxcer'tt  cannot  be  a  wonder  to  lis  oryourseiveB^ 
.that  Dadney  mefchautfc'  do  not  come  forward  to 
contract  with  the  Company^  that  the  mannfac> 
tnres  find  their  way  through  foreign  channels, 
fnr.tfaai.Qar  myestmentsare  at  once  enormously 
deJEir,  and  of  a  debased  quality.  ^*  It  is  evident 
then^  that  th^eTjQs,  wfaxdi  have  been  sa  destnic* 
(tine  to  us,  lie  too  deep  for  any  partial  plaiks  to 
nach  <^r  corf  ect ;  it  is  theiefore  our  resolution 
tosdiii.  at  the  root  of  th(»e  evils,  and  we  are 
hap|)y  in  haying  reason  to  believe,  that  in  eveiy 
Jnst)  ind  nboessary  regulat;ioh  we  shall  meet  with 
4)fae  approbation  and  support  of  the  Legislature, 
whd :  cdnsider  the  publick  as,  materiidly  interested 
in  thel  Company's  prosperity;- ' 
, .  This  isto  show  your  Loni^bips»  that  Mr.  Has« 
tinga  was  atmed  with  ^gteat  powers  to  correct 
gieat  abuses/ and  that  there  was  reposed  in  him 
nz/spfecial  trust  for  tM  puipose.  And  now. I 
AaU,showi.ljyihB  twenty^fifth  paragmph  oC  the 
tomeJetter,  that  they  intrusted  Mr,  Hastings 
i^«h  this: very  great  power  from  some  partiouiar 

which 
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¥rlucli  18  a  thing  taken  for  granted,  bnt  of  his 
restraiBii^  abuses  tfafongfa  wety  part  of  the 
s&rvice^y  ancU  therefore,  thr^  saj,  *'  that  in 
order  to  edbistuate  this  great  end,  the  first  st^ 
must  be  to  restore  perfect  obedi^ice  and  due 
subordination  to  .your  administratlDn.  Our 
Goyemour  and  Council  must  re-assume  and 
exercise  their  delegated  powers  upon  every  jiist 
occasion;  punish  delinquents,  cherish  the  men., 
torious,  discountenance  that  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation, which,  to  the  reproach  of  Government, 
prevailed  in  Bengal.  Our  President,  Mr.  Has- 
tings, we  trust,  will  set  the  example  of  tempe* 
XBBce,  economy,  and  application;  and  upon 
this,  we  are  sensible,  much  will  depend.  And 
here  we  take  occasion  to  indulge  the  pleasure 
we  have  in  acknowledging  Mr.  Hastings's  ser- 
vices upen  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  con- 
stnicttog  with  equal  labour  and  ability  the  plan, 
wliich  has  so  much  improved  our  investments 
there;  and  as  we^  are  persuaded  he  will  perse- 
vere in  the  same  laudable  pursuit  through  every 
braikth  of  our  affiurs  in  Bengal,  he,  in  return, 
may  depend  on  the  steady  support  and  favour  of 
his  employers.?  Here  are  not  only  laws  to 
restrain  abuse;  here  are  not  only  salaries  to 
prevent  the  temptation  to  it;  but  here  are 
praites  to  animate  and  encourage  him  ;  h»e  is 
vbat  very  few  men,  even  bad  in  other  vespectc^ 

have 
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have  resisted;  inere  is  a  great  trust  put  m  hia 
to  caU  upon  faiia  with  parttcular  vigoar  ted 
eKertion  to  {urevent  all  abuses  through  diesefc^ 
tlea^Bty  and  particularly  these  abuses  of  cor^ 
ruptioD.  Much  trust,  is  put  in  his  frugality,  hu 
Order,  his  management  of  his  private  affinrs;  and 
fimn  thence  they  hope»  that  he  would  not  ruin 
ins  own  foortune,  but  improve  it  by  honourable 
iheaos ;  and  teach  the  Company's  servants  the 
oune  order  and  management,  in  order  to  free 
them  from  temptation  to.  rapacity  in  their  own 
particular  situations.  There  have  been  known 
to  be  men,  otherwise  coirupt  and  looioiis,  who, 
when  great  trust  was  put  in  them,  have  called 
finrth  principles  of  honour  Intent  in  their  minds  j 
and  men,  who  were  nursed  in  a  manner  in  cor* 
ruption,  have  been  not  only  great  reformers  by 
institution,  but  greater  reformers  by  die  example 
of  their  own  conduct.  Then  I  am  to  show,  that 
soon  after  his  coming  to  that  government,  there 
were  means  given  him  instantly  of  realising 
those  hopes  and  expectations  by  putting  into 
his  hands  several  arduous  and  several  difficult 
commissions* 

My  Lords,  in  the  y»r  1772,  the  Company 
had  received  alarming  advices  of  many  disorders 
throughout  the  country:  there  were  likelvise  at 
the  same  time  curcumstances  in  tbe  state  of  the 
goventra^t,  upon  whidi  lliey  thought  it  neoss^ 

sary 
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wuy.  to  make  new  jregulatkms.  The  fiuntM^ 
wbieh  pwroiledin^  aad devastated  Bengal».«iid 
the  ill'uM,  <jiat  was  made  of  that  calamity  t* 
aggravate  the  diatrefs  for  the  advantage  of  indir 
vidnala,  ^mhiced  a  gveat  many  complaints  t 
«ome  true,  some  exaggerated;  but  universally 
qwread,  as  I  believe  is  in  the  memory  of  those, 
who  are  not  very  young  among  us.  lliis  obliged 
the  Company  to  a  very  serious  consideration  of 
an  affiar,  which  dishonoured  and  disgraced  their 
government,  not  only  at  home,  but  through  aU 
the  countries- in  Bur^ipe,  much  more  than  peri* 
baps  even  more  grievous  and  real  oppresskms^ 
that  were  exercised  under  ihem.  It  had  alarmed 
their  ftdlings,  it  had  been  marked,  and  bad  called 
the  attention  of  the  publick  upon  them  in  an 
eminent  manner. 

Your  Lordships  remember  the  death  of  Jaffier 
Ally  Kl^,  the  fir^t  of  those  Soubahs,  who  in^ 
traduced  the  English  power  iirto  Bengal.  He 
died  about  four  or  five  years  before  this  period } 
fae  wqs  succeeded  by  two  of  bia  sons,  who  su^ 
ceeded  to.  oae  another  in  a  very  rapid  snccesfiion* 
The  first  was  the  person,  of  whom  we  have  read 
an  account  to  you.  Ho  was  the  natural  son 
of  the  Nabob  by  ^person  called  Mnnny  Begum, 
who,  Ibr  the  ^conupt  gifts,  the  circumstances  of 
wUeh  we  havQ  racited,.had,  in  pr^ufdjce  of  the 
lawfhl  issue  of  ^e  Nabob,  been  r«jsed:  tor  tbt 

musnud; 
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amnud ;  but  as  bastaci)?sUpB^  ^it  n  inad  in  Kong 
Bachard  (to  abuse  ofiia  Soripture  ;khra»e)  <fe  not 
take  deepj  root,  thifr  bastaxd  sU^  ,Nud|h6fm 
Doivla;shottly  difld^  and  the  legitiiiuite  aoii/Sjrd 
(yDowlab  sacceeded  htsi.  Aftetf  Jiim  aiUitber 
legitimate  son  Mofaaikk  uiiDowlahiHioceMled 
in  amiooritj.  Whiesi  I  ^say.M$ito^d£9^  ,1  wish 
jour  Lordships  to  understand,  that  tlMere  is  up 
regular  succession  in.  the  office « of  Soubiaih  or 
VicenSy  of  the  .kingdom ;  but,  vb  genera^  3UG- 
bession  has  been  conaidered,  and  peciona  have 
been  put  in  thai:  pkce  iipott:  some:  principles 
resemblii^  a:  regular  suceeteion..  That,  nebular 
succession  had  been  broken  in  fwom  of  a  nat 
tural  8on»  and  the  mother  of  thitt  natund  efOn  did 
obtain  the  superiority  in  the  female  part  of  the 
family  for  a  time. 

In  consequence  of  dnese  two  drcudistances, 
namely,  the  famine,  and  the  nbusios,  that  were 
supposed  to'  arise  from  it ;  and  £N)m.  the  circum^ 
stance  of  the  minority  of  Mobaiick  ulDowla,  who 
fK>w  reigiis  or  appears  to  reign,  in  consequence 
of  these  two  circumstancesi  the  Compaxiy  gave 
two  sets  of  orders. 

The  first  order  related  to  Mahomed  Beea 

Khanr  who  was .  (as  your  Lordship*  x^neniiber 

I  took,  in  the  begiilning  of  this  a&ir,.  mtens  of 

explakiing)  Lord  DelMity  of  the  proidnce  Under 

llhe  native  govenmient,  the  Gi^liah  folding  the 

Dewannee; 


Bewomiee^  anel  .Deputy  Dewan^  or'  High 
Stewftvdy  OBder*  the  name  of  the  Eoglish,  and 
hadttbe  "C^ilmtodiOf  the  whple  revalue;  and 
w1n»  was -(accused  before,  the  Cooipaiiy  (the 
cfaafaBel'df  which  accusation. we  now  learn)  of 
having  •aggravete^'^Atfaniine  by  a  monopoly, 
for  his  owti:bene|itw>}  nTbe  .Company,  upon  these 
looftb  and  genial  cliarges,  ordered,  that  he 
should  bk  divestbd  *  of  his  office,  that  he  should 
Vt  teought  down  tQ/  Calcutta,  ind  there  be 
oUiged  to  render  .an  accdunt  of  his  conduct. 
'  llie  neit  regoktioh  tbejr  made  "was  concern-^ 
Hig  the  efiective  government  of  the.  oouqtry, 
wiiioh  'Was  beooine  TBcant  by  the  remo\<al  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n.  The  offioea^  which  he 
held  weqe '  in  effect  these : — he  waa  guardian  to 
the  Naibob'  by  the  appointment  of  the  Company ; 
h^  hltd  the  cafre  knd  management,  of  his  family  ^ 
be  hadtthe  oare  of  the  puUiok  justice;  and.  he 
r^imienteid  that  shadow  of  govemmeivt  to  fi> 
reigb  /nations,  which,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Cpnipaliy,  at  that  time^  to  keep*  up.  This  waa 
thid  persbn,  whom  Mr.  Hastifags  was  ^ordered  to 
reihove;  ih  oonaequence  of  winch  removal  all 
these  offices  were  to  be  =  supplied-^of  guaidian 
of  the  'Nidx>b's  person, :  add  manager  of  his  fa^ 
mily )  .of  x^hief  magistrate^  aikjL  of  representative 
of  the  fall^  dignity  of  the.  native  government  to 
the  foreign  nations^  which  traded  to  Bengal,  t 
i  '.1 .  To 


To  these  wdert  was  added  itt  inatoaoiMflBr  #f 
a  Veiy*  FemarkaUe  nature,  which  was  a  thtci 
trust,  Ibat  was  given  to  Mr.  flaatings ;  that 
ditfing  the  Nabob's  nunoiity  he  should  ledace 
the  annual  allowance;  which  was  fhirtf-two 
lacksy  to  sixteen  ;  and  that  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  this  restricted  sum,  and  to  prevent  its  being 
direiited  by  the  ministeif  s  authority  to  olihar 
purposes  than  that,  for  whsdi  the  Compaiiy 
allowed  it,  (that  la  to  say,  allowed  him  out  of 
what  was  his  own)  of  these  sixteen  laeka  an  ac- 
eomt  was  to  be  regularly  kept  as  a  diedc  upon 
the.peraon  so  appointed,  wUch  account  was  or- 
dered to  be  tranamitted  to  Cskotta,  and  to  bo 
sent  to  Bni^d. 

*  Now,  we  are  to  show  your  Lordships,  what 
Mr*  Hastulgs'a  conduct  was  upon  all  these  occa* 
aions}  and,  iforthis,  we  mean  to  produce tasti* 
mony  recorded  it  the  Company's  bookf^  and 
authentic  documents  taken  from  the  public 
offices  of  that  country.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
admit,  that  ther^  never  was  a  positive  testhnoay^ 
that  did  not  stand  somethkig  in  need  of  the 
siq)port  of.  presumption;  £»r  as  we  know,  that 
witnesses  may  be  pei^»d;  and,  as  we  know, 
that  documents  can  fas  forged,  we  have  reeonrae 
to  a  known  principle  iu  the  laws  of  all  countries, 
that  oircumstances  cannot  he;  and,  tfaa:efoie,if 
the  testimony^  that  is  i^ven,  wm  ever  so  dear 
(.  ..*  and 


vA  positite^  yet,  if  it  is  ooAtrarf  to  the  dfttiim^ 
stMuses  of  the  eoutitry  v  if  it  is  contrary  to  the 
oircumstaiiGes  of  the  faints,  to  which  it  alludes ; 
if  the  dq>orition  is  totally  adrerse  and  alien  to 
the  chanietim^  of  the  pierso^s;  then  I  wiU  say, 
that  though  the  testimonies  should  be  many, 
though  they  should  be  consistent,  and  though 
they  should  be  clear,  yet  they  will  still  leave 
some  degree  of  hetvitaticm  and  doubt  upon  every 
mind  timorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  as 
every  mind  ought  to  be.  If,  fen-  instance,  ten 
witnesses,  were  to  swear,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Eng^nd,  that  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or 
the  Ar€hbish<9  ^  Canteribury,  was  seen,  in  the 
robes  of  his  function,  at  noon  day,  robbing  upon 
the  highway,  it  is  not  tb«  deanoiess,  the  weight, 
the  authority  of  testimonies^  that  could  make  me 
believe  it ;  I  should  attribute  it  to  any  cause, 
either  corruption,  mistake,  errour,  or  madness, 
nether  than  believe  that  fact.  Why  ?  because  it 
is' totally  alien  to  the  character  of  the  persons, 
the  situation,  the  chrcumstances,  and  to  all  the 
rules  of  probability.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  crime  charged  has  a  perfect  relation  with 
tli»  person,  wil^  his  known  conduct,  with  his 
known  habits^  With  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  tte  plaee,  that  he  is  in^  and  with  the 
vety  corrupt  inhenent  nature  of  the  act,  that  he 
doesy  t&e»  ittudh  leto  proof  than  we  are  able  to 

produce 
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produce  wUl  serve )  and  acooirdiiig  to  the  iiatQie. 
and  strength  of  the  presumptions,  arising  fram 
the  inherent  nature  (^.  a  vicious  principle)  and 
vicious  motives  in  the  act|  will  ht  strengthened 
the  weakest  evidence^  or,  if  it  comes  to  a  suffi* 
cient  height,  the  whole  burthen  of  proof  will  b^ 
turned  upon  the  party  accused*    And  thus  we 
shall  think  ourselves  bound  tp  shoW  your  Lord* 
ships,  in  every  step  of  this  proceeding,  that  there 
is  an  inherent  presumption  if£  corruption  in 
evay  act    We  sha|I  9how  th6  presumptions^ 
which  preceded;  w€t  s^^ll  show  the  presump* 
tions,  wbiph  accompaiMed'the. proof ;  and  these, 
with  the  subsequent  preaumptiousp  will  make  it 
impossible  to  disbelieve  theoi.    Such  a  body  of 
proof  was  never  given  upon  any  such  octasibn ; 
and  it  is  such  proof  as  will  prevail  s^aittsb  thi^ 
whole  voicQ  of  comipttous  that  atvaziug,  active, 
diligent,  spreading. vofce,  which  has  hoen.made^ 
by  buzzing  in  e^ery.  part  Qf  this  country,:  some- 
times to  sound  like  thQ.publick  voicie>  Jtwill 
put  it  to  silence  by  showing, ^that  your  l4»rdshq[» 
have  proceeded  ^pon  the  9^tixtffi$t  evidencei 
^tive  and  passive. 

4  Firsts  Mr.  Hastings  repeivt^d. a  positive  ofrdfur 
to  seize  upon,  Mah^ined  Rega  KhA^Q-v  That 
order  he  executed  wi|th  aifnilitarypoomptituds 
of  obedience,  which,  wjill  show;  ^wfui'lvocdshipfl^ 
wJljiat  ai;e  the^  teryiii?s»  wdbi«h  lafl^  odi^geAial  to 

his 
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liis  own  mind,  and  which  find  in  him  always 
a  ready  acquiescence;  a  faithful  agent,  and 
a  ^rited  instrument  in  the  execution.  The 
very  day  after  he  received  the  order,  he  sent  up, 
privately,  without  communicating  with  th^ 
Council,  from  whom  he  was  not  ordered  to 
keep  this  proceeding  a  secret ;  he  sent  up,  and 
found  that  great  and  respectable  man,  and  re- 
apectable  magistrate,  who  was  in  all  those  high 
offices,  which.  I  have  stated;  and  if  I  was  to 
compare  them  to  circumstances  and  ^tuations  in 
this  country,  I  should  say,  he  had  united  in 
himself  the  characteik  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury;  the  character  of  Chief  Justice;  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Archbishop  df  Canterbury ;  a  man  of 
great  gravity,  dignity,  and  authority,  and  ad- 
vanced in  years;  had  once  100,000 iL  a  year  for 
the  support  of  his  dignity ;  and  had  at  that 
time  50,000/.  This  man,  sitting  in  his  garden^ 
reposing  himself  after  the  toils  of  his  situation ; 
for  be  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  men  in  the 
fworld;  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  without 
a  moment's  respite,  dragged  down  to  Calcutta, 
and  there  by  Mr.  Hastings  (exceeding  the  or- 
ders of  the  Company)  confined  near  two  years, 
under  a  guard  of  •sol4aers.  Mn  Hastings  kept 
this  great  man  for  sevc^  months  without  even 
attempting  the  trial  upon  him.  '  How  he  tried 
Vol.  Xm.  Go  him 
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him  afterwards  your  Lordships  may  probably  in 
the  course  of  this  business  inquire :  and  you  will 
then  judge  from  the  circumstances  of  that  trial, 
that^  as  he  was  not  tried  for  his  crime,  so  neither 
was  he  acquitted  for  his  innocence; — ^but,  at 
present,  I  leave  him  in  that  situation.  Mr.  Has- 
tingsi  unknown  to  the  Council,  having  executed 
the  orders  of  the  Company  in  the  last  degree  of 
rigour  to  this  uilhappy  man,  keeps  hhn  in  that 
situatiorf,  without  a  trial,  under  a  guards  sepa- 
rated from  his  country,  disgraced,  and  dis- 
honoured, and  by  Mr.  Hastings's  express  order 
not  suflered  either  to  make  a  visit  or  receive 
jEi  visitor. 

There  wis  another  comtoission  *for  Mr.  Has- 
tings  contained  in  these  orders.  The  Company, 
because  they  were  of  opinion,  that  justice  could 
not  be  easily  obtained  while  the  first  situations 
of  the  country  were  filled  with  this- man's  ad- 
herents, desired  Mr.  Hastings  to  displace  them ; 
leaving  him  a  very  large  power,  and  confiding  in 
his  justice,  prudence,  and  impartiality,  not  to 
abuse  a  trust  of  such  delicacy.  But,  wfe  shall 
prove  to  your  Lordships,  that  Mr.  Hkstf ngs 
thought  it  necessary  to  turn  out,  from  tbe 
highdstto  the  lowest,  several  hundreds  of  people 
for  no  other  teason  than- that  they  had  been  put 
in  their  employments  by  that  very  man,  whom 
the  English  Government  had  formerly  placed 

there. 


fbcxA.  If  ms  were  to  insist^  tlmt  we^  coul4  not 
possibly  try  Mr.  Hastings,  or  coiD^  at  hi&  wicked* 
QMS,  until  ve.had  eradicated  hia  influcinee  in 
Bengal^  aod  left  not  (me  man  in  it,  who  wasp 
dining  his  government,,  ia  my  plwo  or  offico 
whatev^ ;  yet,,  though  we  should  readily  admitf 
that  we  coiildnpt  do  .the  whc^.  without  it,  at 
the  same  time,  rather  thsjx  make  a^i^neral  maa^ 
sacre  of  every  person  presumed  to  bo  under .  hia 
influence,  we  would  leave  some,  .of  his  crimes 
unproved.  He  did  avow  and  declare,  thatg 
unless  he  turned  all  these  persons  out  of  their 
offices,  he  could  never  hope  to  come  at  tib6  ^th 
of  any  charges  against  Mahomet  Reza  Kh^| 
against  whom  no  specifiok  charge  ha4  been 
made.  Yet  upon  loose  and  general  diarges  did 
he  seize  .upon  this  man,  confine  him  in  this 
manner^  and  jevety  person,  who  derived  toy 
place  or  authority  from  him^  high  or  low,  was 
turned  out.  Mn  Hastinga  had,  in  the  Com^ 
pony's  orders,  something  to  justify  him  in  ri* 
goyr,  but  he  had  lilqewise  a  prudential  power 
over,  that  rigour  j  and  he  not  only  treated  this 
num  in  the  manner  described,  buL  every  humian 
creature  connected  with  him,  as  if  they  had  been 
all  guilty,  without  any  charge  whatever  agaiiut 
them.  Th^^se  are  his  reasoqs  ifor  taking  this . 
extmordinary  step. 

^'  I  pretend  not  to  enter  in^  the  views  of 
o  G  S  others. 
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Others.  My  own  were  these.  Mahomet  Reza 
Khftn's  influence  still  prevailed  generally 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  Nabob's  house- 
hold, and  at  the  ciqpital,  it  was  scarce  afiected 
by  his  present  disgrace.  His  favour  was  stiil 
courted,,  and  his  anger  dreaded.  Who,  under 
such  discouragements,  would  give  information 
or  evidence  against  him  ?  His  agents  and  crea- 
tures filled  every  oflfice  of  the  Nizamut  and 
Dewannee.  -  How  was  the  truth  of  his  conduct 
to  be  .investigated  by  these  ?  It  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  add  other  arguments  to  show  the 
necessity  of  prefacing  the  inquiry  by  breaking 
his  influence,-  removing  his  dependants,  and 
putting  tfie  directicm  of  all  the  affiurs,  which 
had  been  committed  to  his  care,  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  powerful  or  active  of  his  enemies." 
My  Lords^  if  tt^,.  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  to  desire  and  to  compel  the  East  India 
Company,  or  to  address  the  Crown,  to  remove 
according  to  their  several  situations  and  several 
capacities  every  creature,  that  had  been  put 
into,  office  by  Mr.  Hastings,  because  we  could 
otherwise  make  no  inquiiy  into  his  conduct, 
should  we  not  be  justified,  by  his  own  example, 
in  insisting  upon  the  removal  of  every  creature 
,  of  the  reigning  power  before  we  could  inquire 
into  his  conduct?  We  have  not  done  that, 
though  we  feel«  as  he  felt;  great  disadyanti^ges 

in 
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inproceeding  in  thie'  inquiry,  while  every  sitii- 
,ation  in  Bengal  is  notoriously  held  by^his  cirea- 
tufes,  always  excq>ting  the  first  of  all,  but  which 
we  could  show  is  nothing  under  such  eh'ciim- 
fitances.  Then  what  do  I  infer  from  this  ?  from 
his  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Company 
carried  so  much  beyond  necessity,  and  pi:ose- 
cuted  with  so  much  rigour;  from  the  inquiry 
being  suspended  for  so  long  a  time ;  fj^om;  every 
person  in  office^  being  removed  from  his  situ- 
ation ;  from  all  these  precautions  being  u&ed  as 
prefatory  to  the  inquiry,  when  he  hidiself  says, 
that  after  he  had  used  all  these  means,  he  found 
not  the  least  benefit  and  advantage  from  them  ? 
The  use  I  mean  to  make  of  this  is,  to  let  your 
Lordships  see  the  great  probability  and  pre- 
sumption, that  Mr.  Hastings,  finding  himself  in 
the  very  self-same  situation,  that  had  oceixrsed 
the  year  before,  when  Nundcomar  was  ^old  to 
Mahomet  Rieza  Kh^,,  of  selling  Mahomet  Reza 
Kh&n  to  Nundcomar,  made  a  comipt  use  of  it^ 
,and  that  as  Mahomet  -  Reza  -Khin  was  not 
treated  with  severity  for  his  crimes,  so  neither 
was  he  acquitted  for  his  innocence.  The  Com- 
pany had  given  Mr.  Hastings  severe  orders,  and 
very  severely  had  he  executed  them.  The 
Company  gave  him  no  orders  not  to  institute 
a  present  inquiry ;  but  he,  under  pretence  of  bu- 
'  siness,  neglected  that  inquiry,  and  sufiered  this 

o  G  3  man 
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iiian  to  languish  in  prison  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
fortune. 

We  have  in  part  shown  your  Lordsfaips  whal 
Mr.  Hastings's  own  manner  of  proceeding  with 
t^ard  to  a  publick  delinquent  is  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent we  l^ve  Mahomet  Reza  KhAn  where  he 
was.  Do  you  Lordships  think,  that  there  is  no 
presumption  of  Mr.  Hastings  having  a  corrupt 
view  in  this  business,  ftnd  of  his  having  put  this 
great  man.  Who  was  supposed  to  be  of  immense 
wealth)  under  contributions?  Mr.  Hastings  never 
trusted  his  colleagues  in  this  proceeding,  and 
what  reason  does  he  give?  why,  he  suppmed^ 
that  they  must  be  bribed  by  Mahomet  Rez» 
Kh&n ;  for,  says  he,  as  I  did  not  know  their 
characters  at  that  time,  I  did  not  know  whether 
Mahomet  Reza  Kh&n  had  not  secured  them  to 
hit*  interest  by  the  known  ways,  in  which  great 
men  in  the  East  secure  men  to  their  interest. 
He  never  trusted  his  colleagues  with  the  secret; 
and  the  person,  that  he  employed  to  prosecute 
Mahomet  Reza  Kh&n,  was  his  bitter  enemy^ 
Nundcomar.  I  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying, 
that  the  circumstance  of  enmity  disahles  a  per- 
son from  being  a  prosecutor ;  under  some  cir- 
cumstances it  renders  a  man  inccMupetent  to  be 
a  witness;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  having  no  other  per^n  to  rdy  upon  in 
a  chaige  against  any  man,  but  his  enemy,  and  of 
^  '       i  having 
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having  no  other  principle  to  go  upon  than  what 
h  suppose^  to  be  derived  out  of  that  enmity^ 
fmtBt  form  some  coo&iderable  suspicion  against 
the  proceeding ;  |but  in  this  h^  was  justified  by 
thd  Company ;  for  Nundcomar,  the  great  rival 
of  Mahomet  Reza  Kh^n,  was  in  the  wor^t  situ- 
ation with  the  Coippany  as  to  his  credit.  This 
Nundoomax's  politicks  in  the  country  had  been 
by  Mr*  Hastings  himself,  and  by  several  persons 
joined  with  hifld,  cruelly  represented  to  the 
X^onipany ;  an4.  accordingly  1:^  stood  so  ill  with 
them  by .  reason  of  Mr.  Hastings's  represent- 
ation^  and  those  of  his  prede,cesso;'s»  that  the 
Company  .ordered  and  diirected,  that,  if  he  cpul4 
.^  pf  ;$ny  i)se  in  the  inquiry  into  Mahomet  Reza 
Kh4p*s  CQPjduct,  some  reward  should  be  given 
him  suitable  to  his  services;  but  they  caution 
Mx»  Hastings  at  the  same  time  .against  giiving 
hipi  any.  trust,  w:hich  he  might  employ  to  the 
disadvaQtage  of  the  Company.  Now,  Mr.  Has- 
tings began,  before  he  could  experience  any 
^rvic^e/rpm  him,  by  giving  him  his  reward,  an4 
not  the  base  reward  of  a  base  service,  money, 
JbiQt  leyeiy  trust  and  pqwerj  which  he  wap  prphir 
'bited  from  ^ying  him.  Having  tur^ecjl.  out 
jGivery  oqe  of  Mahomet  Beza  Kh&n's  depen* 
dentSi,  hfi  filled  every  ofiice,  as  he  avows,  with  t^ 
or^atures  of  Nundcomar.  Now  when  he  usep 
jR  cruel  and  rigorous  obedience  jn  the  ca^  of 

G  G  4  Mahomet 
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Mahomet  Reza  Kh&n,  when  he  breaks  throttgb 
the  principles  of  his  former  conduct  with  regard 
to  Nundcomar,  when  he  gives  Aim,  Nundcomar^ 
trust,  whom  he  was  cautioned  not  to  trust,  and 
when  he  gives  him  that  reward  bofore  anj  ser- 
vice could  be  done;  I  say,  when  he  does  this  in 
violation  of  the  Company's  orders  and  his  own 
principles,  it  is  the  strongest  evidence,  that  he 
now  found  them  in  the  situation,  in  which  they 
were  in  1765,  when  bribes  wctc  notoriously 
iakeUy  and  that  each  party  was  mutually  sold  to 
the  other,  and  faith  kept  with  neither.  The  si- 
tuation, in  which  Mr.  Hastings  thus  placed  him- 
self, should  have  been  dreaded  by  him  of  aU 
things,  because  he  knew  it  was  a  situation,  in 
which  the  most  outrageous  corruption  had  taken 
place  before. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  serves 
to  show,  that  in  the  persecution  of  these  great 
men,  and  the  persons  employed  by  them,  he 
could  have  no  other  view  than  to  extort  money 
from  them.  There  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Sbitabroy,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  conduct 
of  the  revenues  of  Bahar.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the 
letter  to  the  Company,  complaining  of  the  state 
t>f  their  affiurs,  and  saying,  that  there  were  gfeat 
and  suspicious  balances  in  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
bar,  does  not  even  name  the  name  of  £3iitabroy. 
There  was  an  English  counsellor^  a  particular 

friend 
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friend  of  Mr.  Hastings's  there,  under  whose  con- 
trol Shitabroy  acted.  Without  any  charges, 
without  any  orders  from  the  Company,  Mn 
Hastings  dragged  down  that  same  Shitabroy, 
and  in  the  satn^  ignominious  prison  he  kept  him 
the  same  length  of  time,  that  is,  one  year  and 
three  months,  without  trial ;  and  when  the  trial 
came  on,  there  was  as  much  appearance  of  coUu- 
sion  in  the  trial  as  there  was  of  rigour  in  the 
previous  process.  This  is  the  manner,  in  which 
Mr.  Hastings  executed  the  command  of  the  Com- 
pany for  removing  Mahomet  Reza  Khftn. 

When  a  successour  to  Mahomet  Re2a  Khim 
^as  to  be  appointed,  your  Lordships  natciratly 
expect  from  the  character  I  have  given  of  him, 
and  firom  the  nature  of  his  functions,  that  Mr* 
Hastings  would  be  particularly  precise,  would 
use  the  utmost  possible  care  in  nominating  a  per^ 
tK>n  to  succeed  him,  who  might  fulfil  the  ends 
and  objects  of  Im  employment ;  and  be,  at  the 
same  time,  beyond  all  doubt  and  suspicion  of 
corruption  in  any  way  whatever.  Let  us  now 
see  how  he  fills  up  that  office  thus  vacant.  When 
the  Company  ordered  Mahomet  Reza  Kh4n  to 
he  dispossessed  of  his  office,  they  ordered  at  the 
'same  time,  that  the  salary  of  his  successour  should 
tie  reduced ;  that  90,000/.  was  a  sufficient  Pd- 
compence  for  that  office.  Tour  Lordships  will 
•«ee  by  the  altowance  for  the  office,  even  iredueed 
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as  it  was,  that  they  expected  soine  man  of  great 
eminence,  of  great  cooisequence,  and  fit  for  those 
great  and  variouA  trusts.  They  cut  off  the  de- 
waonee  from  it,  thM  is,  the  a^lectiop  of  the 
revenue^ ;  and  having  leasened  his  labours,  they 
lessened  his  reward :  they  ordered,  tbsitt>us  per- 
son*  who  was  to  be  guardian  of  the  Nabob  in  his 
minor^y,  and  who  was  to  repr<esa[it  the  govem- 
ment,  should  have  but  SO,(JOO  A  '  The  o^der  ibey 
give  is  this:  . 

^  And  that  as  Mahoinet  Reza  Kh^n  can  no 
longer  be  considered  by  tis  .as  one,  to  whom  such 
0  pjQJwer  can:safely  be  cemmittjed,  we  trust  to 
yttn//  local  Jctoolvledge  the  se{eeCipn  of  some  per- 
aoft'^iOi^  qualifted  for  the  ^fiaks  of  government, 
tM  vt  .whQ80  attiichiO^tH;  to  thf^  Q^oopaiEEy  you 
iihaU  l)e  ^ell  assiJi?ed-~Si>ch  petfOm  you  wiU  re- 
<x»(i«ieiid  to  the  Nab.ob,  tp  aucecied  Mahomet 
JKea5a,ia9  ittitiister^  the  goverament,  and  guv- 
4ian  /pf  the .  Nabpb's  minority  ^  ^nd.  we  .persuade 
fiUDselves,  th*t  the  N^bclb:wiU  pay  si^ch  regard 
io  your  jcecon^meodation  as  to  invest  him  witln 
jbhel  necessary  power  alul  authority, 
f  ^  As  .the.  advantages,  ^hich  the  Company  may 
feceiv^/from  the.iippoil(tmetit<>f:sugh  piiiii»tei!, 
i«fiU  iidepend  on  hi^'^readibess  to  }y9m<>le  our 
«ewaand.advance  ojirmtprest^:^  ate  willing  %p 
iilWw  hiM  so  liberala  grattficatito  us  may  excite 
Jbis^Ma^  and  ensure  his  attachment  jto  the  Coo^ 
r  *  pany  ; 
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patty;  we  therefore  empower  you  to  grant  tor 
the  person^  whom  you  tiwU  thiok  worthy  of  tim 
trust,  anannukl  allowaoc^  not  exceeding  ihree 
lacks  of  rupees,  whieb  we  consider  not  only  as 
a  munificent  reward  fat  any  aervices  ha'  lAall 
render  tiie  Company,,  but  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  support  his  station  wkh  suitable  rank  and 
dignity.  And  here  we  must  add^  diat  in  the 
choice  yoii  «haU  make  of  a  person  to  be  the 
active  nliniister  of  .the  Nabobs  gdvermnent,  we 
hope  and  fanast,  that  ydu  will  sfaofcr  yourselves 
worthy  of  !the  confidence  we  hate  placeid  in  yon 
t^  b&sng  actuated  tbermi  by  no  of  Her  iniotives 
than  those  of  the  pdbliek  godd^  and  the  safety 
and  interest  <lftileCo^lpany/^.   :^ 

My.  Ijords,  here  they  hsve  given  a  reward, 
aAd'theyMiave  described  a; peteoh.tfit!  to: succe^ 
in  all  oqiacities  the  niaEn,.whon).liiey  had  thdii^ht 
fit  to  depose;  \N(IW,  as  weiha3re.8een:.how  Mr» 
Hastings  obeyed  the  Cdinpanyfs  ordera  in  tii^ 
matiner  of  removing  Mahomet:  Bieza  .Kb^'  finiii 
his  office ;  let  lis  see  how  he  obeyed  their  oiider 
for  filling  St  up.  :  Your  Ldrdships  .will  natiiraify 
^appose,  that  be  made  all  the  orders  <of  ;Mahp»> 
metan  and  Hindoo  princeS'tq-passin.  strict  review 
before  him;!  (iiat  he::had:bon8iderekl  theic  age^ 
autiierity,  iligntiy^  the  gobdae^s  of  othttr  man»* 
nersyand  updn  the  coHation  tif 'aMbeteioiccuiBi* 
Mffbceff  had  c^en  aJpecsom^tjtbibe  atregent^to 
:«*»  \  i>  r  guard 
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guard  the  Nabob's  minority  from  all  capacity 
whatever,  and  fit  to  instruct  him  in  every  thing. 
I  will  give  your  Lordships  Mr.  Hastings^s .  own 
idea  of  the  person  necessaiy  to  fill  such  offices : 

^^  That  his  rank  ought  to  be  such,  as  at  least 
**  ought  not  to  wound  the  Nabob's  honour,  or 
<<  leteen  his  credit  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
^*  pie  by  the  magisterial  command,  which  the 
^*  new  guardian  must  exercise'  over  him ;  with 
^*  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  equal  to  the  siip- 
"  port  of  that  authority;  and  the  world  will 
**  expect,  that  the  guardian  be  especially  quali- 
^  fied  by  his  own  acquired  endowm^its  to  dis- 
''  charge'  the  duties  of  that  relation  in  the 
^*  education  of  his  young  pupl,  to  inspire  him 
^*  with  sentiments  suitable  to  his  birtih,.  and  to 
^  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of  his  religioni" 

This;  upon  another  occasion,  is  Mn  Hastings's 
aense  of  the  man,  who  ought  to  be  placed  in  that 
situation  of  trust,  in  which  the  Company  ordered 
iiim  to  place  him.  Did  Mr.  Hastings  obey  that 
order?  No,  my  Lords,  he  appointed  no  man  to 
fill  that  office.  What,  no  man  at  all !  No  j  he 
Appointed  no  person  iat  all  in  the  sense,  which 
is  mentioned  there,  which  constantly  describes 
a  person  at  least  of  the  male  sex :  he  appointed 
*a  woman  to  fill  that  office ;  he  appointed  a  woman 
«  a  country  where  no  wotnan  can  be  seen,  where 
zio*  woman  can  be  spoken  to  by  any  one  without 

a  curtain' 
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a  curtain  between  them ;  for  all.  these  various 
duties^  requiring  ,all  these  qualifications  described, 
by  Jiimself,  he  aj^inted  a  woman.  Do  you 
want  more  proof  than  this  violent  trans^ession 
of  ..the  Company's  ord^rs  upou  that  occasion,^ 
that  some  cuirupt  motive  must  have  influenced 
him  ? 

My  Lords,, it  is  necessary  for  me. to  state  the 
situation  of  the  family,  that  you  may  judge  from 
thence  of  the.  corrupt  motives  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
proceedings.  /The  Nabob  Jaffier. Ali  Kh&n  had, 
among  the  women  of  his  seraglio,  a  person  cialled 
Munqy  Begum ;  she  was  a  dancing  girl,  whom 
he  had  seen  at  some  entertainment;  and  as 
he  was  of  a  licentious  turn,  this  dancing  girl,  in 
the  course, of  her  profession  as  a  prostitute,  so 
far  inveigled  the  Nabob,  that  having  a  child,  or 
pretending  to  have  had  a.  child  by  him,  he 
brought  her  into  the  seraglio;  and  the  Com* 
jpany's  servants  sold  to  that  son  the  succession 
of  that  father.  This  woman  had  been  sold  as 
A  slave.;  her  profession  a  dancer,  her  occupation 
a  prostitute.  And,  my  Lords,  this  woman  having 
put  her  natural  son,  as  we  state,  and  shall  prove, 
in  the  place  of  the  legitimate  offipring  of  the 
Nabob ;  having  got  him  placed  by  the  Company's 
servants  on  the  musnud,  she  came  to  be  at  the 
liead  of  that  part  of  the  household,  which  relates 
to  the;^omen ;  which  is  a  laige  and  considerable 

trust 
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truitiA  b  coiiDtiy  where  polygany  i»  adbaitted, 
and  where  women  of  great  rank  may  ponShfy  be 
attended  hf  two  thousand  of  the  eame  b&l  m 
inferiour  sitriiatioM.  As  men  as  th<e  legitiiaate 
son  of  the  Nabob  cime  to  the  mQBBud,  there  was. 
no  ground  for  keeping  this  woman  uy  longer  in 
that  situation ;  and  upon  an  application  of  the 
Company  to  Mahomet  Reza  Khftn,  to  know  who 
ought  to  have  the  right  of  superiorily  ;  he  an- 
swered, as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  though 
all  the  women  of  the  seraglio  ou^t  to  have 
honour,, yet  the  mother  of  the  Nabob  oi^ght  to 
have  the  superiority  of  it.  Therefore,  this  woman 
was  removed,  and  the  mother  of  the  Nabob  was 
placed  in  her  situation.  In  that  situation  Mr. 
Hastings  found  the  sera^io.  If  his  duties  had 
gone  no  further  than  the  regulation  of  an  eastern 
household,  he  ought  to  have  kept  the  Nabob's 
mother  there  by  the  rules  of  that  country. 

What  did  he  do  ?  Not  satisfied  willi  giving  to 
this  prostitute  every  fkvour,  that  she  could  desire, 
(and  money  must  be  the  natural  object  <>f  such 
a  person)  Mr.  Hastings  deposes  the  Nabob's  own 
mother,  turns  her  out  of  the  employment,  and 
puts  at  the  head  of  the  serag^o  this  prostitute, 
Who  at  the  best,  in  relation  to  hhn,  could  <Mily 
be  a  step^  mother.  If  you  heard  no  more,  do 
your  Lordships  want  any  thing  furflier  to  con- 
vince you,  that  this  must  be  a  violent,  atrocious, 

and 
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Und  corrupt  bet?  supfiofie  it  had  gone  no  further 
than  the  seraglio.  BuU  when  I  oall  this  woman 
a  dancing  girl,^  I  state  «omething  lower  than 
Europeans  have  an  idea  of  respecting  that  sitQa* 
U6n,  ><She  was  bom  a  ^lave,  bred  a  danteing  gkL 
Her  dancing  was  not  any  of  those  noble -and 
Aifgestick  movements,  which  make  part  of  the 
entertainment  of  the  most  wise^  of  the  education 
of  the  most  virtuous,  whieh  improve  the  mannerd 
without  corrupting  the  mentals  of  all  civilized 
people ;  and  of  which,  among  uncivilized  people^ 
the  professors  have  their  due  share  of  admira* 
tion;  but  these  dancers  were  not  dec^tit  to  be 
seen,  nor  fit  tb  be  related.  I  shall  pass  them  by* 
Your  Lordships  are  to  suppose  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  itofamy  in  occupation  and  situaticm,  when 
I  tell  you,  th&t  Mutny  Begum  was  a  slave,  and 
a  dancing  girl. 

The  history  of  the  -  Munny  Begum  is  this : 
**  At  a  vdlage  called  Bakunda,  near  Sekindim, 
thefe  lived  a  widow,  who,  from  her  great  poverty, 
not  being  able  to  bring  tip  her  dtiUghter  Munny, 
gave  her  to  a  slave  gii*l  belonging  to  Summin 
Ally  Cawn,  whose  name  was  Bissoo.  During 
the  space  of  five  years  she  lived  at  Shahjehuna* 
bad,  and  was  educated  by  Bissoo  after  the  man^ 
ner  of  a  dancing  girL  Afterwards  the  Nabob 
Shamut  Jung,  upon  the  marriage  of  Bcrakh  ul 
Dowlah,  brother  to  the  Nabob  Surage  ul  Dowlah, 

sent 
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sent  for  Bissoo  Beg's  set  of  dandng  girls  firom 
Shal^ehanabad,  of.  which  Mufipy  Bb^um  was 
oDCt  and  allowed  them  10,000  rupees  for  ihfir 
expenses,  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  While  the 
ceremony  was  celebrating,  they  were  kept  by 
the  Nabob ;  but  some  months  afterwards  he  dis-. 
missed  them,  and  they  took  up  their  residence 
in.this  city.  Meer  Mahomed  Jaffier  Cawn  th«i, 
took  them  into  keeping,  and  allowed  Munny  and 
her  set  500  rupees  per  month;  till  at  length 
finding,  that  Munnjr  was  pregnant,  he  took  her 
into  his  own  house.  She  gave  birth  to  the  Nabob 
Nijum  ul  Dowlah,  and  in  this  manner  has  she 
remained  in  the  Nabob's  family  ever  since." 

Now  it  required  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  se- 
lection to  take  such  a  woman,  so  circumstanced 
(resembling  whom  there  was  not  just  such 
another)  to  depose  the  Nabob's  own  mother 
from  the  superiority  of  the  household,  and  to 
substitute  this  woman.  It  would  hscve  been  an 
abominable  abuse,  and  would  have  implied  cor- 
ruption in  the  grossest  d^pree,  if  Mr.  Hastings 
had  'stopped  there ;  he  not  only  did  this,  but  he 
put  htTf  this  woman,  in  the  very  place  of  Ma- 
homet Reza  Kh&n ;  he  made  her  guardian,  he 
made  her  regent,  he  made  her«viceroy,  he  made 
her  the  representative  of  the  native  government 
of  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  strangers.  ^There 
was  not  a  trust,  not  a  dignity  in  the  countiy, 

which 
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wiiieh  he  did  not  put,  during  the  minority  6f  this 
U0fa£^py  person,  her  £^tep-son,  into  the  haiKls  of 
this  woman* 

Reject,  if  you  please,  the  strong  presumption 
of.  corniptioh  id  disobeying  the  order  of  the 
Company  directing  him  to  select  a  man  fit  to 
supply  the  place:  of  Mahomet  RezaKb&n,  to 
exercise  all  the  great  and  arduous  functions  of 
government,  and  of  justice,  as  well  as  theregu- 
btions  .;of  the  Nabob's  household } '  and  thea 
I  will  vejiture;  to  say,  that  neither  .your.  Lord-; 
ships,  nor  aAyman  livings  when  he  hears  ofthi^ 
appointment,  does  or  can  hesitate,  a  moment  in, 
QObdudii^,  <thatit.is  the  result  of  corruption,' 
and  that  you  only  wantto  be  informed,  what  the 
cocruption  was.  Here  is  such  an  arrangement 
as,  I  believe,  never  was  i  before  heard,  of-^a  se-» 
eluded  woiiian  in  the  place  of  a  man. of: the 
worM :  ^  fantastick  dancing  girl  in  the  pUoe  of 
a  grave  mi^atrate:  a  slave  in  the  place  of  a  wo^; 
mwof  quality :  a  common  prostitute  liiadie  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  young  prince  :> 
and  a  step-mother,  a  name  ^  of  horrour  in  alt 
countries^  made  .to  supersede  the  natural  mo-*^ 
tiler,  from  whose  body  the  Nabob  had  spmug !  . 
.  These  are  circumstances,  that  leave  no  doub^^ 
Q^  the  I  grossest  and  most  flagrant  corruption ;« 
but  was  there  no  application  made  to  Mr.  Has-* 
tings  upon  that  occasion?  .  The  Nabob's  uncle»^ 
^    Yjou  XIII,  H  H  whom 
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nvhom  Mr.  Hastings  declarelB  to  be  a  mui  of  no 
dangerous  anibitioii,  no  alarming  parts,  no  one 
quality,  that  could  possibly  exclude  him  from 
that  sitaatcon,  makes  an  appUcation  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings for  that  pliEtce,  and  was  by  Mr.  Hastioga 
rejected.  The  reason  he  gives  for  his  rejectioo 
]8y  because  he  catmot  put  any  man  in  it  witfaoBt 
danger  to  the  Company,  ii^o  had  ordend  hiaa 
to  put  a  man  into  it.  One  would  ima|^  ibe 
trust  to  be  placed  in  him  was  such  as  enabled 
him  to  orertom  the  Company  in  a  morneaL 
Hotf  the  sitnatioo^  ia  which  the  Nabob's  uncle, 
Zetenutt  O'Dwrlah  woidd  have  been  pimctd, 
was  this;  he  wotdd  fasve  had  no  troops,  h« 
wonid  have  had  so  ti^asury,h«  weuld  have  liad 
ito  cpllectilons  of  revenue,  nothing  in  shott«  that 
eonU  have  made  him  dangerous,  bot  he  would 
have  been  an  absolute  pensioner  and  dependent 
upoB  the  Company,  though  in  h%h  office;  and 
the  kast  attempt  to  disturb  the  Company,  in* 
stead  of  increasing,  would  have  been  snbverfirva 
of  his  own  powen  If  Mr«  Hastings  should  still 
insist,  that  there  might  be  danger  ftom  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  man,  we  diall  prove,  that  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  th^e  could  be  no  danger  £pom^ 
any  one ;  that  the  Nabob  himselif  was  a  mere 
shadow — ^a  cipher,  and  was  kept  there  oriy  to 
soften  the  English  government  in  the  eyes  imd 
opinion  of  the  natives.    My  Lords>  I  will  detail 

these 
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these  Circumstances  no  fiirther,  but  will  bring 
Mme  collateral  proofs  to  show,  that  Mr.  Has-^ 
tings  Was  at  that  very  time  conscious  <^  the 
wicked  and  corrupt  act  he  was  doing.  For,  be-* 
sided  this  foolish  principle  of  policj,  which  he 
gives  as  a  reason  for  defying  the  orders  of  the 
Company,  and  for  insulting  the  country,  that 
had  never  before  seen  a  woman  in  that  situation, 
and  his  declaration  to  the  Company,  that  theiif 
government  cannot  be  supported  by  {mvate 
jmtice  (a  fkvdurite  maxim,  which  he  holds  upon 
al(  occasions)  besides  these  reasons^  tirhich  he 
gave  for  bis  p<^tidk  injustice,  he  gives  the  fd^ 
lowipg ;  the  Company  had  ordered,  that  9O,O0OA 
should  be  given  to  the  person  appointed.  Hd 
knew,  that  the  Cpmpany  could  never  dh^eam  of 
givkigf  this  woman  SO.OOOL  a  year,  and  he 
makes  use  of  that  drcutnstance  to  justify  him  in 
patting  her  in  diat  placfe}  for,  he  tays>  th« 
Qxapknyf  in  the  disti'essed  state  6f  itt  ^^Bhirs^ 
could  never  m^^sm  to  give  00,000/.  a  yett  fot 
the  office^  which  tley  order  to  be  fifled ;  and 
acccnrdingly,  upon  principles  of  eConcMny,  as  welt 
as  upon  principles  of  prudence,  be  sees  there 
conkl  be  no  occasion  for  giving  this  ssdary,  and 
that  it  wfll  be  saved  to  the  Company.  But  no 
ioonet  had  be  given  her  the  appointment,  than 
that  appointment  became  a  ground  for  giving 
her  that  money.  The  moment  he  had  appointed 

H  H  3  her. 
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he^,  he  overturns  the  veiy  principle,  upon  whidi 
he  had  appointed  her,  and  gives  the  SO,(X)0/.  to 
her,  and  the  oflScers  under  her,  saving  not  on^ 
shilling  to  the  Company  by  this  infamous  ip^ar 
sujre,  which  he  justified  only  upon  the  principle 
of  economy.  The  30,000/.  ^as  given,  the  prin- 
ciple of  economy  vanished,,  a  shocking  arrange* 
ment  was  made,  and  Bengal  saw  a  dancing  girl 
ado&inistering  its  justice,  presiding  over  all  it^ 
repnaining  power,  wealth,  and  influence,  ex- 
hibiting to  the  natives  of  the  country  their 
miserable  state  of  degradation,  and  the ,  mi- 
serable dishonour  of  the  English  Companj  jo 
Mr.  Hastings's  abandonment  of  all  bis  owi) 
pr§tences. . 

\  But  there  is  a  still  stronger  presumption ;,  the 
Cpmpany  ordered,  that  this  person,  who  was  to 
have  the  management  of  the  Nabqb  s.  revenue, 
and  who.  was  to .  be  his  guardian,  should  keep 
a  strict  account,  which  account  should  be  an* 
nu^ly  transmitted  tp  the  Presidency,. aiid  by  the 
Pr^idency  to.  Eurqpfe ;  and  the  purpose  of  it 
was  to  keep  a  control  upon  the. reduced  expenses 
of  the  sixteen  lack,  which  were  ordered  in  ,tb^ 
manner  I  mentioned.  Your  Lordships  will  na-; 
turally  imagine,  that  that  control  was  kept,  safe; 
no,  here,  is  the  order  of  the  Director^  ai|d  you 
wijl  see  hpw  Mr.  Hastinga  obeyed  it. 
^    **  As  the  disbursements  of  .tl\e  sums  aUot^ed 

"to 
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^«  to  tlie  Nabob  for  the  maiMraatice  of  hi^ 
**  household,  and  fkmily,  and  the  support  of  hiB 
"  dignity,  vfUl  pass  through  the  hands  of  thfe 
"  minister,  who  shall  be  selected  by  you,'  coh- 
"  formable  to  our  preceding  orders,  we  expect^ 
"  that  you  will  require  such  minister  to  deliver 
>•  annually  to  your  Board  a  regular  and  exact 
•*  account  of  the  application  of  the^several  sums 
"  paid  by  the  Company  to  the  Nabob.  This 
**  you  will  strictly  examine ;  and  \^e  trust;  that 
**  you  will  not  sufler  any  part  of  the  Nabob's 
**  stipend  to  be  appropriated  to  the  minister's 
*'  own  use,  or  wasted  ainbng  the  unnecessary 
''  dependents  of  the  court;  but,  that  the  whole 
*^  amount  be  applied  to  the  purposes,  for  which 
-**  it  was  assigned  by  us.** 
'  One'  would  have  imagined,  that  after  Mr; 
Hastings  had  made  so  suspicious  an  arrange- 
ment (I  will  not  call  it  by  arty  woY^  name)  he 
would  have  removed  all  suspicion  with  regard  to 
money;  that  he  would  have  obeyed ' the  Com- 
pany by  constituting  the  control,  which  they 
had  ordered  to  be  placed  over  a  man,  even  a  fit 
man,  and  a  man  worihy'of  the  trust  committed 
to  him.  But  what  is  his  answer,*  when  ttiree 
years  after  he  is  desired  to  produce  this  {(c- 
count  ?  his  answer  is — "  I  can  save  the  Boatd 
'<'  the  trouble  of  this  reference  by  acquainting 
^  tbein,  that  no  such  accounts  have  evef  been 
H  H  3  **  transmitted. 
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"  transmitted,  nor,' a«  I  eaii  affirm  with  OQost 
*^  certain  knowledge,  any  orders  given  for  that 
'*  purpose,  cither  to  Goordass,  to  whose  office  it 
<'  did  not  properly  belong,  nor  to  the  Begum; 
**  who  had  the  actual  charge  and  responsibility 
"  of  Ibose  disbursements.^ 

He  has  given  to  this  woman  the  charge  of  ali 
the  disbursements  of  the  Company.  The  officer, 
whom  you  would  imagine  would  be  responsible, 
was  not  responsible;  but,  to  this  prostitute  and 
dandng  girl  the  whole  of  the  revenue  was  given. 
When  he  was  ordered  to  transmit  that  account, 
he  not  only  did  not  produce  that  account  hut 
had  given  no  order,  that  it  should  be  kept;  so 
diat  no  doubt  can  be  left  upon  your  Lordships' 
minds,  that  the  sixteen  lack,  which  were  re* 
sared  for  tfa^  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  go- 
vernment of  th$t  country,  w^e  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Haiftings's  having  a  constant 
bank,  froin  which  he  should  draw  every  corrupt 
emolument  he  diould  think  fit  for  himself  utd  his 
associates.  Thus  your  Lordships  see,  that  he 
appointed  an  improper  person  to  the  trust  with<> 
out  any  control ;  and  that  the  very  account, 
which  were  to  be  the  gudrdiam  of  bis  purity, 
and  which  were  to  remove  suspicion  from  him, 
he  never  so  much  as  directed  or  ordered.  If 
any  one  can  doubt,  that  that  transaction  was  in 
itself  corrupt,  I  can  only  say,  that  his  mindmust 

.be 
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be  ooMtituted  in  a  mfttmer  totaily  different  from 
that,  wbicb  prevails  in  any  of  the  bjgher  or  lower 
bfancbes  of  judioature  is  any  country  in  the 
vorld*  The  suppression  of  an  account  is  a  proof 
jof  corruption. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  committed  these  acta  of 
violence  against  Mahomet  Reza  KhSii,  when  he 
proceeded  to. make  arrangements  in  theConv- 
pany*&  aflairs.  of  the  same  kind  widi  tfaos^  in 
which  corruption  had  been  before  exercised,  he 
was  bound  by  a  particular  responsibility,  that 
there  should  be  nothing  mysterious  in  his  own 
conduct ;  and  that  at  least  ail  the  accounts  should 
be  well  kept.     He  appointed  a  person  nomi- 
nally for    that,  aituation,   namely, .  the   Rajah 
Goordass.     Who  was  he  ?   A  person  acting,  hi 
says,  under  the  iafluenoe  of.  Rajah  Nundcomar, 
whom  he  had  declared  was  not  ifit  to  be  employed 
or  trusted;  all  the.  offices  were  filled  by  kufi* 
But  had  Rajah  Goordass,  whose  character  b  that 
of  an  ex0elleoLt.ouin,  against  whom  there  could 
lie  no  reasonable  objection  on  account  of  his 
personal  character;  and  whose  want  of  talent 
was  to  be  supplied  by  those  of  Nundcor^^  i 
(and  X)f  his  parts  Mn  Hastings  spoke  a*^  <^ighly 
as  pomiUe)  had  h%  I  say,   the  miMagement? 
No;   but  Munny  Begum.    Did  ^^«  ^^«ep  *"y 
accounts?  No;  Mr.  Hastings ^^-^  ordered,  and 
a  very  disagreeable  and  l^^rsh  order  it  was,,  to 
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'take  away  one  half  of  the  Nabob's  allowance, 
which  he  had  by  treaty.  .  I  do  not  charge  Mr. 
Hastings  with  this  reduction;  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  Sixteen  lack  were  cut  off^  and 
sixteen  left;  these  two  sums  had  been  distributed, 
one  for  the  support  of  the  seraglio,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  state ;  the  other  for  the  court 
establishment,  and  the  household.  The  sixteen 
lack,  which  was  left,  therefore,  required  to  be 
well  economized,  and  well  administered.  There 
was  a  rigour  in  the  Company's  order  relative  to 
it,  which  was,  that  it  ajliould  take  place  from  an 
iintedated  time,  that  ii»,  a  whole  .year  prior  to 
'&e  communication  o£.  their  order  to^  the. Nabob. 
The  ord^r  was,  that  the  Nabob's  sti^pd  should 
be  reduced  to  sixteen  lack  a  .year  .from^the 
month  of  January.  Mr. .Hastings  makes, tiiis 
reflectipn  upon  it,  in  order  to  leave!  no  doubt 
upon  your  mind  of  his  integrity  in  admini9tering 
that  great  trust ;  he  says : 

"  Your  order  for  the  reduction  of  the  Nabob's 
**  stipend  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  month 
\of  December  1 771 .     He  remonstrated  against 

^Vand  desired  it  might  be  again  referred  to 
"  the  ^.ompany.  The  Board  entirely  acqui- 
**  esced  in  1^3  remonstrance,  and  the  subsequent 

payments  oi  his  stipend  were  paid  as  befo^ce. 
"  I  might  easily  ^ve  avaUed  myself  of  this  plea. 
''  I  might  have  treai^d  it  as  an  act  of  the  past 

"  government. 
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'^'  government,  with  which  I;  had  no  cause.to 

**  interfere,  and  joined  iii  asserting  r  the  impos- 

**  sibiKty  of.  his  defraying  tiie  vast  expense. of 

*^  his. court  and  household  without  it,  which 

'^*  I  could  have  proved  by  plausible  arguments, 

*f*  drawn  from  the  actual  amount  of  the  Nizamut 

*'  and    Behla    establishments;    and  both    the 

^*  Nabob  and  B^um  would  have  liberally  pur- 

'^  diased  my  forbearance.  .  Instead  of  pursuing 

^*  this  plan,  I  carried  your  orders  rigidly,  and 

^'  literally  into. execution. «  I  undertook  myself 

**  the  laborious  and.  reproachful  task  of  limiting 

'ff  his  charges,  from  aa  excess  of  his  former  sti- 

^*  pend,  to  the  sum  of  his  reduced  allowance/' 

.He  says,  in  anoth^  place, 
'.  '^  The  stoppage  of  the  King's  tribute  was,  an 
act  .of. mine,  f  *  *  *  •  for  the  remainder.'* 
.  My  Lords,  I  believe  it  is  a  singular  thing,  and 
what  your  Lordships  have  been  very  little  used 
to,;to  see  a.inan  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
or  in 'any.  situation  like  it,  so.  ready  in  knowing 
all  'the  resources,  by>  which  sinister  emolument 
may  be  made,  and  concealed,  and  which,  under 
pretences  of  publick.good,  maybe  transferred 
into  the  pocket  of  him, '  who  uses  those  ]^e- 
tences.  .  He  isresolved,  if  he.  is  innocent,  that 
his  innocence  shall  not  proceed  from  ignoramse. 
He  well  knows  the  ways  of  .falsifying  the  Com- 
pany's 

t  Document  Mt  founds 
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panjr's  accounts ;  he  well  knows  the  neeeestties 
of  tiie  natives^  and  he  knows,  that,  by  paying 
a  part  of  their  duos,  they  will  be  ready  to  give 
an  acquittance  of  the  whc^.  These  are  parts 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  knowledge,  of  which  your 
Lordships  will  see  he  also  well  knows  how  to 
airail  himself* 

But,  you  would  expect,  when  he  reduced  the 
allowance  to  sixteen  lack,  and  took  credit  to 
himself  as  if  he  had  done  the  thing,  which  he 
professed,  and  had  aigued  from  his  rigour  and 
cruelty  his  strict  and  literal  obedience  to  the 
Company,  that  he  had  in  reality  done  it  The 
very  reverse ;  for  it  will  be  in  proof,  that,  after 
be  had  pretended  to  reduce  the  Company's  al- 
lowance^ he  continued  it  a  twebrcmonth  from 
the  day,  in  whidbi  he  said  he  had  entirely  exe^ 
cuted  it,  to  the  amount  of  9O,0OOiL  and  entered 
a  false  account  of  the  suppreauon  in  the  Cami> 
pany's  accounts ;  and  when  he  hafltakena  credit, 
as  under  pretence  of  reducing  that  allowaoo^, 
he  paid  90,000/:  more  than  he  ought  Can  yoo 
then  have  a  doubt,  afiser  all  these  false  preftenoeSf 
after  all  this  fraud,  ^ricatioD  aad  supprcawpPy- 
which  he  made  use  q£  that  that  90,0002.  of 
which  he  kept  ho  account,  and  transmitbad  wo 
account,  was  money  given  to  himself  for  fats  own 
private  use  and  advaptage  ? 

This  is  all,  that  I  think  necessaiy  to^  state  to 

your 
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jdir  Jjordriiips  upon  thi$  tnooitroiss  part  of  the 
arrangement;  and  tberrfore,  from  bis  rigoroua 
obedience  in  cases  of  crijelty,^and  where  eontroi 
waa  directed,  frdm  his  total  disobedience^  and 
from  his  chmoe  o£  persons,  from  his  auppressiQit 
of  the  accounts,  that  ou^t  to  have  beeb  pro^ 
duced;  and  falsifying  the  accountSt  that  were 
kq»t,  there  arisea  a  strong  infereiice  of  corrupt 
tioau  When  your  Lordships  see  all  this  in  proofs 
jonr  Lordships  will  justify  me  in  saying,  that 
tiiere  never  was  (taking  every  part  of  the  arrange* 
Bient)  soch  a  direct  open  violation  of  any  trusts 
I  shall  say  no  more  with  regard  to  the  (appoint-^ 
nent  of  Munny  Begum. 

My  Lcnrds,  here  ended  the  fiist  scenes  and 
here  ends  that  body  of  presumption  arising  fsom 
the  triMtiaaction,  and  inherent  in  it.  My  Lords, 
the  next  scene,  that  I  am  to  bring  before  you, 
is  the  positive  pnxif  of  comipjkioii  in  this  trans* 
action,  in  which  I  am  sure,  you  already  see,, 
that  cesraption  nmst  exiat.  The  charge  was 
brought  by  a  person  in  the  highest  trust  and  con. 
fideoce  with  Mr.  Hastings,  a  person  employeii^ 
in  the  management  c^  the  whole  transaction  $ 
a  person,  to  whom  the  management,  subordinate 
to  Miinny  B^pum,  of  all  the  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, and  all  the  arrangements  made  iipon 
that  occasion,  was  intrusted. 

On  the  11th  day  of  March  177^^  Nundcomar 
gives  to  Mr«  Francis^  a  membee  of  the  Caapcili 

a  charge 
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a  cfaaigfe  against  Mr.  HastiDgs,  consisting  oTtwo 
parts.  The  first  of  these  chaiges  was  a  vast 
numlier  of  corrupt  dealings,  with  respect  to 
which  be  was  the  informer,  not  the  witness,  bat 
to  which  he  indicated  the  modes  of  inquiry^ 
and  they  are  corrupt  dealings,  as  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  states  them,  amounting  to  millions  <^ 
rupees;  and  in  transactions,  every ime of  wbicb 
implies  in  it  the  strongest  degree  of  corruption. 

The  next  part  was  of  those,  to  which  he  was 
not  only  an  informer  but  a  witness,  in  having 
been  the  person,  who  himself  transmitted  the 
money  to  Mn  Hastings,  and  the  agents  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  and  accordingly  upon  this  part,  which 
b  tfa6  only  part  we  charge,  his  evidence  is  clear 
and  full,  that  he  gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings  ;•  he  and  the  Begum  (for  I  put  them  toge- 
ther). .  He  states,  diat  Mr.  Hastings  received 
for  the  appoi^m^nt  of  Munny  Begum  to  Che 
Bajahship  twalacksof  rupees,  or  about  S3,0002. : 
and  that  he  received  in  another  gross  sum  one 
lack  and  a  half  of  rupees,  in  all  making  three 
kck  and  a  half,  or  about  36,000/.  This  charge 
was  signed  by  the  man,  and  accompanied  with 
the  account. 

•  Mr.  Hastings,  on  that  day,  made  no  reflectien 
or  observation  whatever  upon  this  charge,  ex- 
cept that  he  attempted  to  excite  some  sus- 
picion, that  Mjr.  Francis,  who- had  produced  it, 
li^as/OOQcemed  in  *the  charge,  and  was  the  prin- 
"  ,     '     '  cipal 


cti^d;:mover4  ia  it.     He  asks  Mr.  Francis  that  day  . 
this  question : 

.  "  The  Governour  Geoeral. observes,  as  Mn 
Frands  has  beea  pleased  to  infprm  the  Board; 
that  .he  wss  unacquainted  with  the  contents. of 
the  letter  sent  in  to  the  Board  by  Nundcomar; 
that^he  thinks  himself  justified  in  carryinglus 
curiosity  further^ than  he  should  have  permitted 
himself  without  such  a. previpua intimation ;  and 
th^re^ore  begs  leave  to  ask  Mr^  Francis,  whether 
he. was^  (before  this,  acquainted  with  Nundt 
comar's  intentioij  of.  bringing  such  charges 
agsftinst  him  before  the  Board.  .         ,      t 

>  <f  Mr.  Francis. — As  a  member  of  this .Go.ujq«* 
cil,  I  do  n6t  deem,  uriyself  obligedto  answer  any 
question  of  meer  curiosity.  I  am  willing,  hew- 
ev^t  to. inform:  the.  Governour  General, : that 
though  I  was  totally  unacqtiaiated  with  the.con^ 
t69ts.  of  the  paper  I  have  now  delivered  ifk  to 
the  Board,  /tiU.I  heard  it  read,  I.  did  apprehend 
in  geneaRal,  that  it  contained  sot9e,charge  aj^yist 
bim...  It  -was  this  apprehension,  that  made  me 
80  .particularly!  cautious  in  the  manner  of  i:eceiv^ 
ing.the  .Raja's  letter.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  .Raja  Nundcomar's.  intention  of  bringing  in 
such  charges  as  are  mentioned  in  the  letter.  .;  > 
**  Wjarren  Hastings.  — J,  davering* -r- Geo. 
Monaon.rr- P.  Francis.**  ;     % 

^  ./Nojw  whj^t  thQ  duty  of ;  Mr.  Hastings  and  tNj 

Council' 
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Council  wag  upon  reeem^g  such  informatioiif 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  Lordahipa  fnm 
the  Company'^  orde»:  btit^  before  I  reftd  them, 
I  nott  obsewe,  t&at  in  piffsnanee  of  an  Act  o£ 
Barlkaient,  which  was  suppoaed  to  be  nmia 
VBfoa  acoount  of  tlie  n^ect  of  t>»  Cmnpaiiy^ 
as  wcU  as  the  neglect  of  their  senrairf^  and  for 
wlRch  genend  nc^^kcts  t e^ioiisibffity  was  lixed 
upon;  tke  Company  for  the  fbturev  wUle  for  the 
present  their  authority  was  suspended,  and 
a  parliamentary  Muunissioa  sent  out  to  r^^ulsete 
their  afikirs,  the  Company  did^  iq)on  that  ocop* 
sion,  send  out  a  general  code  and  body  of  in- 
structions to  be  obser^fied  by  thdr  servants ;  in 
liie  S5lii  pari^raph  of  which  it  is  said^ 

^  We  direct,  that  you  immediately  cause  the 
**  strictest  inqttiiy  to  be  made  into  all  oppress 
^*  sionS)  which  may  have  been  committed  either 
^  agamst  the  natives,  or  Eonopesafis  i  and  into 
"  All  abuses,  thai  may  have  prevailed  in  the 
^*  collection  of  the  revenues,  or  any  port  of  tlie 
<<  ch^  government  of  the  Plresidencf ;  and  thai 
**  you  communicate  to  us  all  information,  winch 
^^  yoii  may  be  aUe  to  learn  relative  thereto,  or 
**  to  any  disBqMrfion  or  embezskment  of  the 
"  Company's  money/' 

Your  Lordships  see  here,  that  liiere  iaa  direct 
duty  fixed  upon  them  to  forwao^d^  to  promote  to 
set  on  foot,  without  exception  of  any  persons 

whatever, 
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whattiv^y  M  inqiiity  ioto  all  tt^Mmet  of  corrupt 
tioD,  peculatkm,  and  oppression^  Therefore 
thi»  cbetr]^  of  Nandcomai^s  wns  a  case  esacdy 
witbin  tbe  Company'd  orders;  stieh  a  charge 
was  not  sougbc  ocit»  but  traa  actoalty  laid  before 
theflt }  but  if  it  iiad  not  beeti  aetuaUj  Idd  before 
ibetd ;  if  they  had  any  reason  to  sui^ect,  that 
radi  eormptiom  existed,  they  were  bound  by 
this  order  to  make  an  active  inquiry  into  them. 
Upon  that  day  (11  March  1775)  nothing  further 
passed^  and,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  HastingBi  thai 
chaf  ger  at  far  as  we  can  find,  might  have  sto<id 
upon  the  recordi^  tot  ever,  without  his  making 
the  smalleet  obsenration  upon  it,  or  taking  any 
one  step  to  cleaar  his  own  character.  But  Nund^ 
comar  was  not  so^natcentive  to  his  dirties  as  an 
accuser,  as  Mn  Hastings  was^  to  his  duties  as^  an 
inqflirer;  for  without  a  moment's  delay,  upon 
dMf  fint  Board  day,  two  days  after,  Nnndcomar 
came  and  delivered  the  following  letter: 

«'  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  yofl,  in 
^*  a  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  an  abstracted  but 
"  true  account  of  the  honourable  Govemour 
**  in  the  course  of  his  administration.  What  is 
««  there  written,  I  mean  ifot  the  least  to  alter  • 
•«  fiir  from  it.  I  have  the  strongest  written 
"  vouchers  to  produce  in  support  of  what  1 
«^  have  advanced :  and  I  wish  and  entreat,  for 
•'  my  honour's  sAe,  that  you  will  suffer  me  io 

«  appear 
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'/  appear  b^ore  you,  to  establish  the  fact  by  an^ 
V  additiojial  incontestible  evideace.'' 

My  Lord^^  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  ever  there 
was  an  accuser,  that. appeared  well  and  with 
weight  .before  any  courtt  it  was  this  mao.  -  He 
dof^s  not  shrink  from  his  charge*; .  he  oflfeied  to 
Hieet  thfd  perscm  he  charged,  face  to  face,  and  to 
mate  good  his  charge  by  his  own. evidence,  Mod^ 
further  evidencer  that  he  should  produce.  Your 
Lordships  have  also  seen,  the  conduct  of  .Mr. 
H93tipgs  pn  the  first  day;  you  have. seen  lus 
acquiescence  under. it ;  you  have  seen,  the  sus- 
picion he  endeavoured  to  raise.  Now,  before 
I  proceed  to  what  Mr.  Hastings  thought. of  it,  I. 
must ,  remark  upon  this  accusation,  that  *  it  is 
a  speci^dk  aj^cusation,  coming  from  a  person, 
knowing  the  very  transaction,  and  known  to  be 
coocemed.in.it;  that  it  was  an  accusation  in; 
writing,  jbhat  it  was  an  accusation  ,with  a  signa- 
ture, that  it  was  an  accusation  with  a  person  to, 
make  it  good,  that:  It  was  made  before  ;a  com- 
petent authority,  and  made  before  an  authority 
bound  to  inquire  into  such  accusation.  When 
he  qomps  to  produce  his  evidence,  he  tells  you^ 
first,  the  siums  of  money  given,  the  species,  in 
which  tb^y  were  given,  the  very  bi^  in  which- 
they  were  put,  the  exchange,  that  was  made  by» 
reducing  them  to  the  ^tan^ard  money  of  the^ 
CQVUt^;  he  nanijes*  all  the  persons,  throiigfa' 
<  whose 
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Si^hose  hands  the  whole  transaction  went,  eight 
in  number,  besides  himself,  Munny  Begum,  and 
Goordass,  being  eleven,  all  refarod  to  in  this 
transaction.  I  do  believe,  that,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  there  never  was  an  accu- . 
'aation,  which  was  more  deserving  of  inquiry, 
because  there  never  was  an  accusation,  which 
put  a  false  accuser  in  a  worse  situation,  and 
that  put  an  honest  defendant  in  a  better ;  for 
there  was  every  means  of  collation— every  means 
of  comparison— every  means  of  cross  examining 
— every  means  of  control.  There  was  every 
way  of  sifting  evidence,  in  which  evidence  could 
be  sifted.  Eleven  witnesses  to  the  transaction 
are  referred  to ;  all  the  particulars  of  the  pay- 
ments every  circumstance,  that  could  give  the 
person  accused  the  advantage  of  showing  the 
falsehood  of  the  accusation,  were  specified^ 
General  ^accusations  maybe  treated  as  calum- 
nies, but  particular  accusations,  like  these,  affi>rd 
the  defendant,  if  innocent,  every  possible  means 
for  making  his  defence;  therefore  the  very 
making  no  defence  at  all  would  prove,  beyond 
all  doiibt,  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 

The  next  thing  for  your  Lord$hips*  consi- 
deration is  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon 
this  bccanon*  You  would  imagine,  that  he 
would  have  treated  the  accusation  with  a  cold 
and  manly  disdain ;  that'  he  would  have  chal- 

Vol.  XIIL    .  1 1  Jenged 
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lenged  and  defied  mquiry,  and  desired  to  see  his 
accuser  face  to  face.  This  is  what  any  mail 
would  do  in  such  a  situation.  I  can  (xmceive 
very  well,  that  a  man  composed,  finn,  and  col- 
lected* in  himself,  conscious  of  not  only  in- 
t^rity,  but  known  integrity;  conscious  of 
a  wb6](|9  life  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion: — 
that  a  man,  placed  in  such  a  situation,  might 
opppae  general  character  to  general  accusation, 
and  stand  collected  in  himself,  poised  on  his 
own  base,  and  defying  all  the  calumnies  in  the 
world.  But  as  it  shows  a  great  and  is  a  proof 
of  a  virtuous  mind  to  despise  calumny,  it  is  the 
proof  of  a  guilty  mind  to  despise  a  spieeifick 
aocusationi  when  made  before^  a  competent  au- 
thority, afid  with  con^petent  means  to  prove  it. 
.  As  Mr.  Hastings^^  conduct  was  what  no  man 
tivipg  ejspeQted,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
expression  can  do  it  justice  but  hi3  own.  Upon 
reading  the  letter,  and  a  moticm  being  made^ 
that  Rajah  Nundcomar  be  brought  before  the 
Board  to  prove  the  charge  aigainst  the  Govemour 
General; 

The  Govemour  General  enters  the  following 
Minute : — 

<'  Before  the  question  is  put,  I  declare,  that 

J  will  not  suffer.  iNundcomar  to  appear  before 

the  Board  as  my  accuser.    I  know  what  belongs 

to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  first  member 

-i  •  I  of 
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oT  this  administration.    J  will .  not  sit  at  this 
Board  in  the  character  of  a  criminal,  nor  do  I 
acknowledge  the  members  of  this  Board  to  be 
my  judges.    I  am  reduced  on  this  occasion  to 
make  the  declaration,  that  I  look  upon  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  as 
my  accusers.    I  cannot  prove  thi^  in  the  direct 
letter  of  the  law,  but  in  my  conscience  I  re». 
gard  them  as  such,  and  I  will  give  my  reasons 
for  it     On  tiieir  arrival  at  this  place,  and  on 
the  first  formation  of  the  Council,  they  thought 
proper  to  take  immediate  and  decisive  mea* 
aures,  in  contradiction,  and  for  the  repeal  of 
those,  which  were  formed  by  me  in  conjunction 
vidth  the  last  administration.    I  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  from  their    acts.      Many 
aobsequent  letters  have  been  transmitted  both 
by  them  and  by  me  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
By  me^  in  protestation  against  their  ccmdaot ; 
by  them,  in  justification  of  it    Quitting  this 
ground,  they  since  appear  to  me  to  hav^  chosea 
other  modes  of  attack,  apparently  calculated  to 
divert  my  attention,  and  to  withdraw  that  of 
the  publick  from  the  subject  of  our  first  dif- 
ferences, which    regarded  only  the   measures, 
that  Were.necessairy  for  the  good  of  the  service  j 
to  attacks  directly  and  personally  levelled  at 
me  for  matters,  which  tend  to  draw  a  personal 
and  .popular  odium  upon  me :   and  fit  instru- 
1 1  2  ments 
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meots  they  have  found  for  their  purpose,  Mr. 
Joseph  Fowke,  Mahrajah  Nundcpinar,  Reop* 
parain  Chowdry,  and  the  Ranny  of  Burdwan. 

*'  It  appears  incontestibly  upon  the  Recoids, 
that  the  charges,  preferred  by  the  Ranny  agaiast 
me,  proceeded  from  the  office  of  MnFewke; 
all  the  papers,  transmitted  by  her,  came  in  that 
original  form  written  in  the  English  language, 
vome  with  Persian  papers,  of  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  translations,  but  all  stron^y 
marked  with  the  character  and  idiom  of  the 
-Eng^sh  language.  I  applied  on  Saturday  last 
for  Persian  originals  of  some  of  the  papers  sent 
by  her,  and  I  was  refused:  I  am  justified  iu 
declaring  my  firm  belief,  that  no  such  originala 
exist 

**^  With  respect  to  Nundcomar's  accusations, 
they  were  delivered  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Francis,  who  has  declared,  that  he  was  called 
upon  by  Rajah  Nundcomar,  as  a  duty  bdioiiging 
to  his  office  as  a  councillor  of  this  State,'  to  lay 
the  packet,  which  contained  them,  before  the 
Board.  That  he  conceived,  that  he  could  not, 
consistent  with  his  duty,  refiise  such  a  letter  at 
the  instance  of  a  person  of  the  Rajah's  rank, 
and  did  accordingly  receive  it,  and  laid  it  be- 
fore the  B6ard ;  declaring  at  the  sime  time, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of 
it.    I  believe,  that  the  Court  of  Duectors,  ^d 

those. 
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those,  to  whom  these  proceedings  shall  be- 
made  known,  will  think  differently  of  this 
action  o£  Mr.  Francis :  that  Nundcomar  was 
guilty  of  great  insolence  and  disrespect  in  the 
demand,  which  he  made  of  Mr.  Francis;  and 
that  it  was  not  a  duty  belonging  to  the  office  of 
a  councillor  of  this  State  to  make  himself  the 
carrier  of  a  letter,  which  would  have  been  much 
more  properly  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  peon 
or  hircarra,  or  delivered  by  the  writer  of  it  to 
the  secretary  himself. 

**  Mr.  Francis  has  acknowledged,  that  he 
apprehended  in  general,  that  it  contained  some 
chargie  against  me.  If  the  charge  was  false  it 
was  it  libel ;  it  might  have  been  fdse  for  any 
thing,  that  Mr.  Francis  could  know  to  the  con« 
trary,  since  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  it.  In  this  instance  therefore  he  in- 
curred the  hazard  of  presenting  a  libel  to  the. 
Board }  this  was  not  a  duty  belonging  to  his 
office  as  a  councillor  of  this  State.  I  must  fur- 
ther inform  the  Board,  that  I  have  been  long 
since  acquainted  with  Nundcomar's  intentions 
of  making  this  attack  upon  me.  Happily  Nund« 
comar,  among  whose  talents  for  intrigue  that  of 
secrecy  is  not  the  first,  has  been  ever  too 'ready 
to  make  the  first .  publication  of  his  own  inten- 
tions. I  was  shown  a  paper  containing  many 
accusations. against  me,  which  I  was  .told  was 

1 1  3  carried 
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carried  by  Nniidcomar  to  Colond  Momton^  and 
that  he  himself  was  employed  for  9ome  hours  in 
private  with  Colonel  Mohson,  exjdaiDiDg  the 
nature  of  those  charges. 

<<  I  mention  only  what  I  was  told  ;  but  as  the 
rest  of  the  report,  which  was  made  to  me;  cor- 
responds exactly  with  what  has  happCTted  since, 
I  hope  I  shall  stand  acquitted  to  my  superiours 
and  to  the  world  in  having  given  so  much  credit 
to  it,  as  to  bring  the  circumstance  upon  record. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  time,  in  which  this 
16  'siud  to  have  happened,  but  I  believe  it  was 
either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  di^atch  of  the 
Bute  and  Pacifick.  The  charge  has  since  un- 
dergone some  alteration ;  biit  of  the  copy  of  the 
paper,  which  was  delivered  to  me,  Containing 
the  original  charge,  I  caused  a  translation  to  be 
made :  when  suspecting  the  renewal  of  the  sub- 
ject in  this  day's  consultation,  I  brought  it  with 
me,  and  I  desire  it  may  be  recorded,  that  when 
our  superiours,  or  the  world,  if  the  world  is  to 
be  made  the  judge  of  nly  conduct,  shall  be  pos- 
sessed of  these  materials,  they  may,  by  com- 
paring the  supposed  original  and  amended  list  of 
accusations  jM^ferred  against  me  by  Nundcomar, 
judge  how  far  I  am  justified  in  the  credit,  which 
I  give  to  the  reports  above  mentioned.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  from  what  I  have  said,  that  it 
makes  any  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  charges, 

whether 
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whether  they  were  delivered  immediately  from 
my  ostensible  accusers,  or  whether  they  came  to 
the  Board  through  the  channel  of  patronage ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  conviction, 
which  I  feel  in  my  own  mind»  that  those  gen« 
tlemen  are  parties  in  the  accusations,  of  which 
they  assert  the  right  of  being  the  judges.  From 
the  first  commencement  of  this  administration 
every  means  have  been  tried  both  to  deprive  me 
of  the  legal  authority,  with  which  I  have  been 
trusted,  and  to  proclaim  the  annihilation  of  it 
to  the  world ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  appeared 
of  this  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  as  in  the 
question  now  before  the  Board.  The  chief  of 
the  administration,  your  superiour,  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  itself, .  shall  I  sit 
^  at  this  Board  to  be  arraigned  in  the  presence  of 
a  wretch,  whom  you  all  know  to  be  one  of  the 
basest  of  mankind?  I  believe  I  need  not  men- 
tion his  name ;  but  it  is  Nundconvan  Shall 
I  sit  here  to  hear  men  collected  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people  give  evidence,  at  his  dictating, 
against  my. character  and  conduct?  I  will  not; 
you  may  if  you  please  form  yourselves  into 
a  committee  for  the  investigation  of  these  mat- 
ters in  any  manner,  which  you  may  think  proper ; 
but  I  will  repeat,  that  I  will  not  meet  Nund- 
c<Hnar  at  the  Board,  i^or  suffisr  Nundcomar  to  be 
examined  at  the  Board ;  nor  have  you  a  right  . 
1 1 4  to 
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to  iU  nor  caa  it  answer  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  vilifying,  and  insulting  me  to  insist 
upon  it. 

.  **  I  am  sorry  to  have  found  it  necessaiy  to 
deliver  my  sentiments  on  a  subject  of  so  im- 
portant a  nature  in  an  unpremeditated  minute 
drawn  from  me  at  the  Board,  which  I  should 
have  wished  to  have  had  leisure  and  retiranent 
to  liave  enabled  me  to  express  myself  with  that 
degree  of  caution  and  exactoess,  which  the  sub- 
ject requires.  •  I  have  said  nothing  but  what 
I  believe,  and  am  morally  certain,  I  shall  stand 
justified  for  in  the  eyes  of  my  superiours  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  j  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the 
liberty  of  adding  my  further  sentiments  in  such 
a  manner  and  form  as  I  shall  tiereafter  judge 
necessary.'' 

My  Lords,  you  see  here  the  picture  of  Nund- 
Gomar  drawn  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself— -you  see 
the  hurry,  the  passion,  the  precipitation,  the 
confusion,  into  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  thrown  by 
the  perplexity  of  detected  guilt— yoa  see,  my 
Lords,,that  instead  of  defending  himself,  he  rails 
at  his  accuser  in  the  most  indcfcent  language, 
calling  him  a  wretch,  whom  they  all  knew  to  be 
tl)e  basest  of  mankind— that  herails  at  the  Coun- 
cil  by  atributing  their  conduct  to  the  worst  of 
motives;  that  he  tails  at  every  body,  and  de- 
clares the  accusation  tot  be  a  libel :  in  short  you 
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see  plainly,  that  the  man's  head  is  turned.  Tou 
see  there  is  not  a  word  he  says  upon  this  occasion^ 
which  has  common  sense  in  it;  you  see  one. 
great  leading  principle  in  it,  that  he  does  not 
once  attempt  to  deny  the  charge;  he  attempts 
to  vilify  the  witness,  he  attempts  to  vilify  those  he 
supposes  to  be  his  accusers,  he  attempts  to  vilify 
the  Council ;  he  lags  upon  the  accusation,  he  mixes 
it  with  other  accusations,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  out  of  the  whole  he  collects 
a  resolution,  to  do  what?  to  meet  his  adversary 
and  defy  him  ?  No,  that  he  will  not  suffer  him 
to  appear  before  him  :  he  says,  <<  I  will  not  sit 
f'  at  this  Board  in  the  character  of  a  criminal, 
**  nor  do  I  acknowledge  the  Board  to  be  my 
*•  judges/* 

He  was  not  caUed  upon  to  acknowledge  them 
to  be  his  judges ;  both  he  and  they  were  called 
upon  to  inquire  into  aU  corruptions  without  ex- 
ception ;  it  was  his  duty  not  merely  to  travei^e 
and  oppose  them,  while  inquiring  into  acts  of 
corruption,  but  he  was  bound  to  take  an  active 
part  in  it ;  that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  let  such 
a  thing  sleep  updn  their  records,  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  brought  forward  the  inquiry.  They  were 
not  his  judges,  they  were  not  his  accusers  ;  they 
were  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  inquiry  ordered 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  their  masters,  and  by 
which  inquiry  he  might  be  purged. of  that  cor- 
ruption, with  which  he  stood  charged* 

He 
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.    He  says^  Nundcomar  is  a  wretch,  whom  yon 
all  know  to  be  the  baaest  of  mankincL     I  believe 
they  did  not  know  the  man  to  be  a  wretch  or  the 
basest  of  mankind ;  but  i£  he  was  a  wretch,  and 
if  he  was  the  basest  of  mankind,  i£  be  was  giulty 
of  all  the  crimes,  with  which  we  charge  ttn 
Hastings  (not  one  of  which  was  ever  proved 
'against  him,)  if  any  of  your  Lordships  were  to 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  before  this  tribunal, 
before  any  inquest  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  any  other  inquest  of  this  nation,  would  you 
not  say,  that  it  was  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage to  you,  that  the  man,  who  accused  you,  was 
a  miscreant,  the  vilest  and  basest  of  mankind, 
by  the  confession  of  all  the  world?  Do  mankind 
really  then  think,  that  to  be  accused  by  men  of 
honour,  of  weight,  of  character,  upqn  probable 
charges,  is  an  advantage  to  them,  and  that  to  be 
accused  by  the  basest  of  mankind  is  a  disadvan- 
tage  ?  No ;  give  me,  if  ever  I  am  to  have  ac* 
cusers,  miscreants,   as  he  calls  him — wretchesj, 
the  basest  and  vilest  of  mankind.    The  Board 
(says  he)  are  my  accusers  j  if  they  were,  it  was 
their  duty ;  but  they  were  not  his  accusers,  but 
were  inquiring  into  matters,  which  it  was  equally 
his  duty  to  inquire  into.     He  would  not  suffer 
Nundcomar  tabe  produced,  he  would  not  su£fer 
Nundcomar  to  be  examined ;  he  rather  suffered 
such  an  accusation  to  stand  against  his  name  and 
character,  than  permit  it  to  be  inquired  iitfo. 

Do 
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Do  I  want  any  other  presumption  of  his  guilt 
upon  siich  an  occasion,  than  such  a  conduct  as 
this?  This  man,  whom  he  calls  a  wretch,  the 
basest  and  vilest  of  mankind,  was  undoubtedly 
by  himself,  in  the  records  of  the  Company,  de- 
clared to  be  one  of  the  first  men  of  that  country, 
every  thing,  that  a  subject  could  be,  a  person 
illustrious  for  his  birth,  sacred  with  regard  to  his 
east,  opulent  in  fortune,  eminent  in  situation, 
who  had  filled  the  very  first  offices  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  that  he  was,  added  to  all  this,  a  man 
of  most  acknowledged  talents,  and  of  such  a 
superiority  as  made  the  whole  people  of  Bengal 
appear  to  be  an  inferiour  race  of  beings  com- 
pared to  him :  a  man,  whose  outward  appear^ 
ance  and  demeanour  used  to  cause  reverence 
and  awe,  and  who,  at  that  time,  was  near  seventy 
years  of  age,  which,  without  any  other  title, 
generally  demands  respect  from  mankind.  And 
yet  this  man  he  calls  the  basest  of  mankind^ 
a  name,  which  no  man  is  entitled  to  call  another 
till  he  has  proved  something  to  justify  him  in  so 
doing;  and  notwithstanding  his. opulence,  his 
high  rank,  station,  and  birth,  he  dei4)ises  him 
and  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  heard  as  an  accuser 
before  him.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  in  so  doing,  whether  elevated  by  phi- 
losophy, or  inflated  by  pride,  is  not  like  the  rest 
of  mankind.    We  do  know, 'that  in  all  accu* 

sations 
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nations  a  great  part  of  their  weight  and  autfao- 
^  rity  comes  from  the  character,  the  tttuation,  the 
namei  the  description,  the  office,  the  dignity  of 
the  persons^  who  bring  them — ^mankind  are  so 
made— we  cannot  rerist  this  prejudice ;  and  it 
has  weight,  and  ever  will  have  primAfade  weight, 
in  all  the  tribunals  in  the  world.  If,  therefore. 
Rajah  Nundcomar  was  a  man,  who  (it  is  not 
degrading  to  your  Lordships  to  say)  was  equal 
in  rank,  according  to  the  idea  of  his  country, 
to  any  peer  in  this  House,  as  sacred  as  a  bishi^, 
of  as  much  gravity  and  authority  as  a  judge,  and 
who  was  prime  minister  in  the  country,  in  which 
he  lived ;  with  what  face  can  Mr.  Hastings  call 
this  man  a  wretch,  and  say,  that  he  will  not 
'  suflfer  him  to  be  brought  before  him.  If  indeedt 
joined  with  such  drcumsQmees,  the  accuser  be 
a  person  of  bad  morals,  then  I  admit  those  bad 
morak  take  away  from  their  weight;  but,  for 
a  proof  of  that,  you  must  have  some  other 
grounds  than  the  chaiges  and  the  railing  of  the 
culprit  against  him. 

I  might  say,  that  his  passion  is  a  proof  of  his 
guilt,  and  th^e  is  an  action,  which  is  more 
odious  than  the  crimes  he  attempts  to  cover,  fir 
he  has  -murdered  this  man  hy  the  hands  qf  Sir 
JSiiffah  Impey ;  and  if  his  counsel  should  be  un- 
wise enough  to  endeavour  to  detract  from  the 
credit  of  this  man  by  the  pretended  punishment 

to 
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to  which  he  was  brought,  we  will  open' that 
dreadful  scene  to  your  Lordships }  and  you  will 
tee,  that  it  does  not  detract  from  his  credit,  but 
brings  an  eternal  stain  and  dishonour  upon  the 
justice  of  Great  Britain :  1  say  nothing  further 
of  it.  As  he  stood  there,  as  he  gave  that  evi- 
dence that  day,  the  evidence  was  to  be  received; 
it  stands  good,  and  is  a  record  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, with  this  addition,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
it  to  be  examined.  He  railed  at  his  colleagues. 
He  says,  if  the  charge  was  false  they  were  guilty 
of  a  libel.  No.  It  might  have  been  the  effbct 
of  conspiracy,  it  might  be  punished  in  another 
way ;  but  if  it  was  false,  it  was  no  libel.  And 
all  this  is  done  to  discountenance  inquiry,  to 
bring  odium  upon  his  colleagues  for  doing  their 
duty,  and  to  prevent  that  inquiry,  which  x:ould 
alone  clear  his  character.  Mr.  Hastings  had 
himself  forgotten  the  character,  which  he  had 
given  of  Nundoomar ;  but  he  says,  that  his  coir 
leagues  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  him^ 
and  knew,  that  he  was  a  wretch,  the  basest  of 
mankind. 

But  before  I  read  to  you  the  character,  which 
Mr.  Hastings  ^ve  of  him  when.he  recommended 
him  to  the  Presidency  (to  succeed  Mahomet 
Reza  Khan,)  I  am  tp  let  your  Lordships  under- 
stand fully  the  purpose,  for  which  Mr.  Hastings 
l^ve  it.    Up^m  that  QCcaaicA  all  the  Council, 

whom 
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whom  he  stated  to  lie  under  suspicion  of  5ei^ 
bought  by  Mahomet  Reza  Kh^,  all  those  per- 
sons with  one  voice  cried  out  against  Nund- 
comar ;  and  as  Mr.  Hastings  was  known  to  h^ 
of  the  faction  the  most  opposite  to  Nundcomar, 
they  charged  him  with  ditect  inconsistency 
in  raising  Nundcomar  to  that  exalted  trust; 
a  charge,  which  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  repel 
any  other  way  than  by  defending  Nundcomar. 
The  weight  of  their  objections  chiefly  lay  to 
Nundcomar^s  political  character ;  his  moral  cha- 
racter was  not  discussed  in  that  proceeding. 
Mr.  Hastings  says, 

**  The  President  does  not  take  upon  him  to 
vindicate  the  moral  character  of  Nundcomar ; 
his  sentiments  of  this  man's  former  political 
conduct  are  not  unknown  to  the  Court  of  Direc* 
tors,   who,  he  is  persuaded,  will  be  more  in- 
clined to  attribute  his  present  countenance  of 
him  to  motives  of  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  ser- 
vice, in  repugnance  perhaps  to  his  own  incli- 
nations, than  to  any  predilection  in  his  favour. 
He  is  very  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
facts  alluded  to  in  the  minute  of  the  majority, 
having  been  a  principal  instrument  in  detecting 
them;  nevertheless  he  thinks  it  but  justice  to 
make  a  distinction    between  the  violation  of 
a  trust  and  ah  offence  committed  against  our 
Government  by  a  man,  who  owed  it  .no  alle^ 

giance. 
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giance,  nor  was  indebted  to  it  for  protection^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  minister  and  ac- 
tual servant  of  a  master,  whose  interest  nMu- 
rally  sc^ested  that  kind  of  policy,  which  sought 
by  foreign  aids,  and  the  diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  Company,  to  raise  his  own  consequence, 
and  to  re-establisli  his  authority.  He  has  never 
been  charged  with  any  instance  of  infidelity  to 
the  Nabob  Meer  Jaffier,  the  constant  tenour  of 
whose  politicks,  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
Nizamut  'till  his  death,  corresponded  in  all 
points  so  exactly  with  the  artifices,  which  were 
detected  in  his  minister,  that  they  may  be  as 
fairly  ascribed  to  the  one  as  to  the  other ;  their 
immediate  object  was  beyond  question  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  former,  though  the  latter 
had  ultimately  an  equal  interest  in  their  success* 
The  opinion,  which  the  Nabob  himself  enter- 
tained of  the  services  and  of  the  fiddity  of 
Nundcomar,  evidently  appeared  in  the  dis* 
tinguished  marks,  which  he  continued  to  show 
him,  of  his  favour  and  confidence  to  the  latest 
hour  of  liis  life. 

"  His'Conduct  in  the  succeeding  administra- 
tion appears  hot  only  to  have  been  dictated  by 
the  same  principles,  but  if  we  may  be  allowe4 
to  speak  favourably  of  any  measures,  which  op- 
posed the  views  of  our  own  Government,  and 
nfmed  at  the  support  of  an  adverse  interest, 

surely 
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surelj  it  was  not  onty  not  culpable,  but  even 
pndseworthy.  He  endeavoured,  as  appears  by 
the  abstracts  before  us,  to  give  consequence  to 
his  master,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  his  inde^ 
pendence,  by  obtaining  a  Firmaun  from  the 
JKing  for  his  appointment  to  the  Subaship;'  and 
he  opposed  the  promotion  of  Mahomet  Reia 
.KhAn,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  super- 
cession  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  Nabob. 
He  is  now  an  absolute  d^endant  and  subject 
of  the  Company,  on  whose  favpur  he  must  rest 
ell  his  hopes  of  future  advancement" 

The  character  here  given  of  him  is  that  of  an 
^celient  patriot,  a  character,  which  all  your 
Lordships  in  the  several  situations,  which  you 
6njoy,  or  to  which  you  may  be  called,  will  envy ; 
tixe  character  of  a  servant,  who  stuck  to  his 
master  against  all  foreigii  encroachments }  who 
stuck  to  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and 
had  the  dying  testimony  of  his  master  to  his 
services. 

Could  Sir  John  Clavering,  could  Colonel 
Monson,  could  Mr.  Francis  know,  ihat  this 
man,  of  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had  given  that 
exalted  character  upon  the  records  of  the  Com* 
pany,  was  the  basest  and  vilest  of  mankind? 
No,  they  ought  to  have  esteemed  him  the  con* 
trary ;  they,  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  rank, 
they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  perhiq[»8  of  the 

first 
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first  capacity  in  the  world  j  and  they  knew,,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  given  this  honourable  testi- 
mony of  him  on  the  records  of  the  Company 
but  a  very  little  time  before;  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  think  or  know,  as  he 
expresses  it,  that  he  was  the  basest  and  vilest  of 
mankind.  From  the  account  therefore  of  Mr. 
Hastings  himself^  he  was  a  person  competent  to 
accuse  a  witness  fit  to  be  heard,  and  that  is  all 
I  contend  for.  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  hear 
him,  be  would  not  suffer  the  charge  he  had  pro- 
duced to  be  examined  into. 

It  has  been  shown  to  your  Lordships,-  that 
Mr.  Hastings  employed  Nundcomar  to  inquire; 
ktothe  conduct,  and  to  be  the  principal  nuu 
nager  of  a  prosecution  against  Mahomet  Reza 
Khin.  WiU  you  suffer  this  man  to  qualify 
and  disqualify  witnesses  and  ptx>8ecutor8  agrees 
ably  to  the  purposes,  which  his  own  vengeanos 
and  corruption  may  dictate  in  one  case,  and 
which  the  defence  of  those  corruptions  may 
dictate  in  another.  Was  Nundcomar  a  person 
fit  to  be  employed  in  the  greatest  and  most 
sacred  trusts  in  the  country,  and  yet  not  fit  to 
be  a  witness  to  the  sums  of  money,  which  he 
paid  Mr.  Hastings  for  those  trusts?  Was  Nund- 
comar a  fit  witness  to  be  employed,  and  a  fit 
person  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  Mahomet 
Beza  Kh^,  and  yet  not  fit  to  be  employed 

Vol.  XIII.  Kk  against 
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against  Mr.  Hastings,  who  himself  had  ewaplojeA 
him  in  the  very  prosecirtton  of  Mahomet  Reza 
Kh&n? 

If  Nundcomar  was  an  enetny  to  Mr.  Hastbgs, 
he  was  an  enemy  to  Mahomet  Reza  Efa^;  and 
Mn  Hastings  employed  him,  avowedly  and  pro- 
fessedly on  the  records  of  the  Company,  on 
Account  of  the  very  qnaKfication  of  that  enmity. 
Was  he  a  wretch,  the  basest  of  mankind^ when 
opposed  to  Mr.  Hastings  ?  Was  he  not  as  much 
a  wretch,  and  as  much  the  basest  of  mankind^ 
when  Mr.  Hastings  employed  him  in  the  pro* 
secution  of  the  first  magistrate,  and  Mkbcm-^ 
medan  of  the  first  descent  in  Asia?  Mr.  Hast- 
ings riiall  not  qualify  and  disqusKfy  men  at  his 
pleasure:  he  must  accept  them  such  as  they 
are;  and  it  is  a  presumption  of  his  guilt  ac- 
companying the'  charge  (which  I  never  wift 
separate  from  it)  that  he  would  not  sufl^  tiie 
man  to  be  produced,  who  made  the  accusation. 
And  I  therefoite  contend,  that  as  the  accusation' 
was  so  made,  so  witne^ed,  so  detafled,  so  spe- 
cifick,  ^o  entered  upon  record;  and  so  entered 
upon  record  in  consequence  of  the  inqairies 
brdered  by  the  Company^ ;  his  refusal  aAd  re*' 
jection  of  inquiiy  into  it  is  a  presumption  of  his 
guift. 

He  is  full  of  his  idea  of  dignity.    It  is  right 
for  every  man  to  preserve  his  digirity.    There 

is 
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19  adigmly  qF  stotioBi  which  a  maa  has  in  trust 
to  preserve ;  there  is  a  dignity  of  personal  cfaa- 
nutter^  which  eveiy  num  by  being  made  man  is 
bound  to  preserve.  But  you  see^  Mr.  Hastings'sv 
idea  of  dignity  has  no  connexion  with  integrity  j 
it  has  no  connexion  with  honest  fame ;  it  has 
no  connexion  with  the  reputation,  which  he  is 
bound  to  preserve.  What,  my  Lords,  did  he 
owe  nothing  t6  the  Cottipany,  that  had  ap« 
pointed  him?  Did  be  owe  nothing  to  the 
Legislature?  Did  he  owe  nothing  tp  yow 
LoMships,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
had  appoiated  him?  Did  he  owe  nothing  to 
himiself,  to  the  couQftry,  thftt  bore  him?  Di4 
he  owe  nothing  to>  the  wprld,  as  to  its  opinion^ 
to  whidi  every  pubMc^k:  man  owes  a  reputation? 
What  an  exampte  was  here  held  out  to  the 
Company's  servaats! 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  this  nu^  come  into  a  courtt 
of  justice :« it  will  come  into  a  court  of  justice  j 
I  reserve  niy  d^ence  on  the  occasion  tiU  it 
comes  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  here  I  make 
no  opposition  to  it.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the 
Company  did  pot  order  him  so  to  reserve  him-* 
adf }  but  ordered  him  to  be  an  inquirer  into 
diose  things.  Is  it  a  lessqp  to  be  taught  tp  the 
inferiour  servants  of  the  Company,  that  pro« 
viied  they  can  escape  opt  qi  a  couft  of  ju^ice 
by  tbeifa»ek  doftry  wd  sally-ports  of  the  law,  by 
.     :  kk2  artifice 
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artifice  of  pleading,  bj  thoae  strict  and  rigoraus 
tvlen  of  evidence,  which  have  been  established 
fhr  the  protection  of  iimooence,  but  whidi  by 
them  nught  be  tnmed  to  the  protection  and 
support  of  guilt;  and  that  such  an  escJ^  is 
enough  fol*  them?  That  an  Old  Bailey  ac- 
quittal is  enough  to  estaUish  a  fitness  fiir  trust ; 
and  if  a  man  shall  go  acquitted  out  of  such 
a  court,  because  the  judges  are  bound  to  acquit 
him  against  the  conviction  <^  their  own  c^inidn, 
when  every  man  in  the  maiket-pbce  knows^ 
Oat  he  is  guilty-^that  he  is  fit  for  a  trust? '  Is 
it  a  lesson  to  be  held  out  to  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  that  upon  the  fint  inquiry,  which  is 
made  into  corruption,  and  that  in  the  highest 
trust,  by  the  perscms  authorized  to  inqmre  into 
,it,  he  uses  all  the  powers  of  that  trust  to  quash 
it;  vilifying  his  colleagues^  vilifyii^  his  ac- 
cuser, abusing  every  body,  but  never  d^iyiiig 
the  chaige?  His  associates  and  oollei^eBy 
astonished  at  this  conduct,  so  wholly  unlike 
every  thing,  that  had  ever  appeared  of  inno* 
cence,  request  him  to  consider  a  little  better. 
Tb^  declare,  they  are  not  his  accusers ;  they 
tdl  him,  they  are  not  his  judges;  that  they, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Company  are  making  an 
inquiry,  which  he  ought  to  maA»:  be  dedares 
he  will  not  make  it  Being  thus  driven  to  the 
waD,  he  says.  Why  do  you  not  form  yourselves 

into 
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into  a  committee?  I  won't  sufifer  these  pro- 
ceedings to  go  on  as  long  as  I  am  present. 
Mr.  Hastings  plainly  had  in  view,  that,  if  the 
proceedings  had  been  before  a  committee,  there 
would  have  been  a  doubt  of  their  aiTthenticity, 
as  not  being  before  a  regular  Board.  And  he 
contended,  that  there  could  be  no  regular 
Board  without  his  own  presence  in  it:  a  poor 
miserable  scheme  for  eluding  this  inquiry ;  partly 
by  saying,  that  it  was  carried  on  wh^i  he  was 
not  present,  and  partly  by  deuying  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Board. 

I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
question,  that  arose  upon  the  Govemour  Ge- 
neral's resolution  to  dissolve  a  Board,  whether 
the  Board  have  a  right  to  sit  afterwards ;  it  is 
enough,  that*  Mr.  Hastings  would,  not  suffer 
them  as  a  Council  to  examine  into  what  as 
a  Council  they  were  bound  to  examine  into. 
He  absolutely  declared  the  Council  dissolved, 
when  they  did  not  accept  his  committee;  fgr 
which  they  had  many  good  reasons,  as  X  shall 
show  in  reply,  if  necessaiy,  and  which  he  could 
have  no  one  good  reason  for  proposing — he  then 
declares  the  Council  dissolved.  The  Council, 
who  did  not  think  Mr.  Hastings  had  a  power  to 
dissolve  them,  while  proceeding  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  went  on  as  a  Council:  they  called 
in  Nundcomar  to  support  hjs  charge  i  Mr.  Hast- 
kk3  iDg« 
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ings  withdrew.    Kundcomar  wa»  asked,  what 
be  had  to  say  further  in  support  of  his  own 
evidence.     Upon  which   he  produces  a  letter 
from  Munny  Begum,   the  dancmg  giri,   that 
I  have  spoken  of,  in  which  she  gives  him  direc- 
tions and  instructions  relative  to  his  conduct  in 
every  part  of  those  bribes ;  by  which  it  appeara, 
that  the  corrupt  agreement  for  her  oflke  was 
made  with  Mr.  Hastings  through  Nundcomar, 
before  he  had  quitted  Calcutta:  it  points  out 
the  execution  of  it,  and  the  manner,  in  which 
every  part  of  the  sum  was  paid ;  one  lack  by 
herself  in  Calcutta;  one  lack,  which  she  ordered 
*  Nundcomar  to  borrow,  and  which  he  did  borrow ; 
and  a  lackvand  a  half,  which  were  given  to  him, 
Mr.  Hastings,  besides  this  purchase  money,  un- 
der colour  of  an  entertainment   Hiis  lettel*  was 
produced,  translated,  examined^  criticised,  proved 
to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Begum,  ac« 
knowledged  to  have  no  marks  but  those  of  aa« 
thenticity  upon  it;  and,  as  such,  was  etatered 
upon  the  Companjr^s  records,    confirming  and 
supporting  the  evidence  of  Nundcomar,  part  by 
part,  and  circumstance  by  circumstance.    And 
I  am  to  remark,  that  since  this  document,  so 
delivered  in,  has  never  been  litigated  or  contrb- 
verted  in  the  truth  df  it,  from  that  day  to  tfai^ 
by  Mr.  Hastings ;  so,  if  there  was  no  more  tA- 
timony,    here  is  enough  upon  this  basmeas. 

Your 
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Your  Ji^ordships  wiU  remarl^j  that  this  charge 
CQrisisted  of  two  parts  ji  two  lacks,  that  Wer^^ 
givf  a  explicitly  for  the  corrupt  purphas^  of  the 
o4Sce}  4nd  pne  lack  an4  a  half  giveiu  in  reality, 
for  the  sapie  purpose^  but  under  the  colour  of 
what  is  calle4  an  eutertainment 

^ow  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  it  wa^ 
thought  n^Qewary^  that  Mr.  Haqtio^s's  Banyaii» 
Cantoo  Qaboo  (a  name  your  Lordships  will  be 
well  acquainted  withi  and  who  was  the  minister 
in  this  an4  aU  the  other  tranpfM^tions  of  Mr. 
^Aitii^)  should  be  called  before  the  Board  to 
f^pUin  soffue  /circumstawces  hi  th^  f^oa^imffi. 
Mr^  Bmtingi  order/ed  his  BwyaOj  a  i^Miv^e;  ly^ 
to  ^end  the  ^wei^go  .Board,  f^pointed  by 
PM'liaineiit  for  the  gpveroment  of  that  coui^try, 
.and  dired;^  to  inquire  ifi^o  tran^actjipns  of  jth^ 
Xii|ture.  He  thus  taught  tlie  naitives  nojt  cply  tp 
disob^  the  orders  of  thie  Court  of  Direcitorsy  en* 
ibrced  .by  w  Act  of  Farliameot  i  but  he  taugb^ 
bis  own  .sf^rvacit  tp^discfeey»  anii  ordered  him  Jiot . 
M>  *Pf0f^  hci&we  tbe  3oard.  Quarre^Is,  ducJs, 
.m4  c«h€ir  mis^biffs  acQsp..  tv  short,  Mr-  Qast- 
iqgs  raiwd  every  ftawfft  of  h^ven  apd  of  hell 
ttfiwi  dw  fuhjfict;  l^ut  ip  yain :  the  ipquiry 
yrwtpn. 

Mr*  HastlngB  4aep  )»ot  «i|^et  Nundcomar^  he 
W»  ai&3id  of  }iim  J  bat  he  w^s  not  negligent  of 
his  ,p^n  4efenci|i  for  \ie  fli^s  to  tjbi^  supre^ve 

K  K  4  court 
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court  of  justice ;  he  there  prosecuted  an  inqoiiy 
iigaiiitft  Nundeomar  fot  a  coiiq>iracy.  Fidling 
in  that,  he  made  other  attempts*  and  disabled 
Nundcomar  firom  appearing  before  the  Board  b  j 
having  him  imprisoned^  and  thus  utterly  crippled 
that  part  of  the  prosecution  against  him.  But 
as  guilt  is  never  able  thoroughly  to  escape,  it 
did  so  happen,  that  the  Council  finding  moD- 
stxous  deficiencies  in  the  Begum's  aflbirs ;  find* 
ing  the  Nabob's  allowance  totally  squandered, 
that  the  most  sacred  pensions  were  left  unpaid, 
that  nothing  but  disorder  and  confusion  reigned 
4n  all  his  affiurs,  that  the  Nabob's  education  was 
neglected,  that  h^  could  scarcely  read  or  writey 
that  there,  was  scarcely  any  maTkof  a  man  left  in 
him,  except  those,  which  nature  had  at  first 
imprinted ; — ^I  say,  all  these  abuses  being  pro- 
duced in  a  body  before  them,  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  up  to  inquire  into  them.  And 
a  considerable  deficiency  or  embezzlement  ap- 
ptering  in  the  Munny  Brum's  account  of  the 
young  Nabob's  stipend,  she  voluntarily  declared, 
by  a  writing  under  her  seal,  that  she  had  given 
15,000/.  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  an  entertainment. 
.  Mr.  Hastings  finding,  that  the  charge  must 
come  fully  against  him,  contrived  a  plan,  (whidi 
your  Lordships  will  see  the  eflfects  of  presently,) 
and  this  was  to  confound  this  lack  and  an  half 
or  ISfiOOL  with  the.  two  lackr  given  directly 

and 
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and  specifically  as  a  bribe  j  intending  to  avail 
himself  of  this  finesse  whenever  any  payment 
was  to  be  proved  of  the  two  lacksi  which  he 
knew  would  be  proved  against  him,  and  vihich 
he.never  did  deny :  and  accordingly  your  Lord 
ships  will  find  some  confusion  in  the  proofs  of 
the  payment  of  those  sums.  -The  receipt  of  two 
lacks  is  proved  by  Nundcomar,  proved  with  all 
the  means  of  detection^  which  I  have  stated  ; 
the  receipt  of  the  lack  and  a  half  is  proved  by 
Munny  Begum's  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which 
was  established,  and  never  denied  by  Mr.  Hast* 
ings.  In  addition  to  these  proofs,  Rajah  Goor- 
dass,  who  had  the  management  of  the  Nabob's 
treasury,  verbally  gave  an  account  perfectly 
corresponding  with  that  of  Nundcomar,  and  the 
Munny  Begum's  letter ;  and  he  afterwards  gave 
in  writing  an  attestation,  which  in  every  point 
agrees  correctly  with  the  others.  So  that  there 
are  three  witnesses  upon  this  business.  And  he 
shall  not  disqualify  Rajah  Goordass,  because  whati 
ever  character  he  thought  fit  to  give  Nundcomar, 
he  has  given  the  best  of  characters  to  Rajah  Goor- 
dass, who  was  employed  by.  Mr.  Hastings  in  occu* 
pations  of  trust ;  and  therefore  any  objections  to 
his  competency  cannot  exist.  Having  got  thus 
far,  the  only  thing,  that  remained.  Was  to  ex- 
amine the.  records  of  the  public  offices  and  see 
whether  any  trace  of  these  tiansaclaons  was  to  be 

found 
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fmud  there*    Theie  ofl|o€^  had  befm  tliMwn 

upon  rtiict  iiKguiry,  th^r^.was  ^  fhomaster  or 

^filce  paper  producedj  from  whiph  it  ^ppeaura^ 

th^^  tbe  officer  of  tl«s  treasuiy,  having  broMgbt 

tp  the  Nabob  aa  accoiint  of  one  lack  ^^  a  bal^ 

which  he  said  had  been  givea  to  Mr.  Hasting 

defied  to  know  irom  him^  uQ4er  wM  k^  of 

^Kpenae  it  ahopld  be  /enterod ;  and  that  lie,  the 

^iabob,  desired  hiqi  to  pvjt  itMpder  tfie  h^  of 

.expenses  Ipr  eatertainjiig  Mr.  H^^ttngs.    If  jthere 

JmuI  been  a  head  pf  eatertainme^t  ^tahUshed, 

M  JSL  iqgular  affiiir^  the  officer  w<N4d  nerer  .have 

4Sl^o^  ^  the  Nabob  and  adced  yi|4er  wh^  napie 

^  enter  it ;  but  he  fpund  aa  im^SMJUr  affi^,  and 

Jhe  did  not  know  wliat  heptd  to  piit  i^t  i;^^der. 

J^iA  from  the  wbo|e  of  ikhe  jicooeediqgs  it.  ap- 

peasB«  that  diree  lacks  and  a  h^lf  were  pjud; 

two  bdc  by  way  of  bribe,  ope  lack  wd  ^h^ 

imderthe.cdour  pfaiteQtertainmeqt.  Kr.Ha^ 

Joigs  endeavours  p>  iitvAlidate  the  first  obU^yely; 

not  directly^  for  he  never  directly  denied  ife: 

imd  his  partly  admits  the  neeoiid,  ifv  hope^t  thftt 

jiU  tl^  proof  of  payjQsen^  of  the  firat  ;efaar^ 

.should  be  merged  add  confounded  in  ti^mo^A. 

,  And  therefore  your  l^ordships  wiU  see  fcQim  tibe 

beginning  pf  that  business  till  it  came  into,  the 

hands  of  Mir«  Smith,  his  agent^i  th^n  appeaftiqg 

i«  ,tk^  nMoeand  dvuracter  of  agsnt  Aiid.seli«jtor 

to 


to  the  Com{Nin^,  that  this,  wm  done  to  gLye^mUe 
appeaceace  and  colour  to  it  by. a  false  repM- 
aentatiooi  as  your  Lordahipa  ndU  aee^  of  ev^ 
part^of  the  transactioDs. 

The  pDoof  then  <^  the  two  lacks  rests  upoa 
*  the  eyidence  of  Nandcoinar,  the  letter  of  Muniiy 
Beguoit  and  the  evidenoe  of  Rajah  Goordass. 
The  evidence  of  the  lack  and  a  half,  by.  way  of 
•eortertazmneiity  'was  at  4>stthe  same;  and  after- 
"Wards  begins  a  series  of  proofs,  to  wfaicfa  Mr. 
Hastings  has  himself  helped  us.     For,  ui  .the 
fireplace,,  he  produces  this  office  paper  in  sup* 
port  of  hts  attempt  to  establish  the  confosievi 
between  the  payment  of  the  two  laokp,  and  of 
•the  lack  and  a  hakf.  .  He  did  not  hisiself  deny, 
thift  he  received  aladc  and  a  half,  bebause  wi^ 
req)eet  to  that  latck  and.  a  half  he  had  founded 
some  principle  of  justification.      Accorditigly 
this  office  paper  asserts  and  pioves  this  laek  imd 
a'  half  to  have  beoi  g!rven»  in  addition  to  the 
other  praofik    Hien  Mumvy  Bi^um  herself  is 
inquired  of.    There  is  aoommission affimjbbA 
'to  go  up  to  her  residenee;    and  the  &dt  ts 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Goring,  *  thie 
commissioner.    The  Begum  had.put apaper of 
accounts,  through  her  son,  into  his  hands*,  which 
shall  be  given  at  your  Lordships'  bar ;  in  wdudi 
vshe  eoq^ressly  said,,  thiit  shegiwe  Mr.  .Hastfiiigs 
a  ladk  and  a  half  for  entertainaMat ;  But  Mr. 

Hastings 
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HasdogB  directs  to  Mr.  Goring^s  evidence  upon 
this  occMion.  He  wanted  to  supersede  Mr. 
Goring  in  l^e  inquiry ;  and  he  aooordingly  ap- 
points, with  the  consent  of  the  Coonci],  two 
creatures  of  his  own  to  go  and  assist  in  that 
inquiry.  The  question,  which  he  directs  these 
commissioners  to  put  to  Munny  B^um,  is  this : — 
''  Was  the  sum  of  money,  charged  by  you  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Hastings,  given  under  an  idea  of 
entertainment,  customary,  or  upon  what  otlmr 
ground,  or  for  what  other  reason?"  He  also 
desires  the  following  questions  may  be  proposed 
to  the  Begum  :— *'  Was  any  application  made  to 
you  ibr  the  account,  which  you  have  deiiveredy 
of  three  lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees,  said  to  have 
becm  paid  to  the  Govembur  and  Mr.  MiddlAoQ; 
or  did  you  ddiver  the  account  of  your  own  free 
Will,  and  unsolicited  P' 

My  Lwds,  you  see,  that  with  regard  to  the 
whole  three  lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees  the  B^um 
had  given  an  account,  which  tended  to  confirm 
the  payment  of  them ;  but  Mr.  Hastings  wanted 
to  invalidate  that  account  by  supposing  she  gave 
It  under  r^traint.  The  second  que^on  is — 
^^  In  what'  manaer  was  the  appUcalioii  made  to 
you,  tfid  by  ^om  >**  But  the  principal  ques* 
tion  is  this,  **  On  what  account  was  the  one  lack 
and  a  half  given  to  the  Govemour  General, 
wMdi  you  have  laid  to  his  account?    Wa»it«i 

consequence 


c^oMeguence  of  any  requiutioii  frcpi  himt'.or  of 
aoy  previoiu  agreement^  or  of  any  establisli^ 
usage  ?**  When  a  man  asks  concerning  8^  sum  of 
money,  charged  to  be  given  to  him  by  another 
person,  on  what  account  it  was  given,  he  does 
indirectly  admit,  that  that  mdney  actually  wias 
paid,  and  wants  to  derive  a  justification  from  the 
mode  <^  the  payment  of  it  ^  and  accordingly 
that  inference  was  drawn  from  the  question  so 
sent  up,  and  it  served  as  an  instruction  to  Munny 
Begum ;  and  her  answer  was,  that  it  wss  given 
to  htm,  as  an  ancient  osage  and  custom,  for  i^n 
entertainment  So  that  the  fact  of,  the  gift  of 
the  money  is  ascertained  by  the  question  put  by 
Mr.  Hastings  to  her,  and  her  answer.  And  thus 
at  last  comes  his  accomplice  in  this  business, 
and  gives,  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  lack  and 
ahalf. 

I  must  beg  leave,  before  I  go  further,  to  state 
the  droumstances  of  the  several  witnesses  ex* 
amined  upon  this  business.  They  were  of  two 
kinds :  voluntary,  vritnesses ;  and  accmnplices, 
forced  by  inquiry  jmd  examination  to  discover 
their  own  guilt*  Of  the  first  kind  were  Nund- 
comar  and  Rajah  Goordass ;  these  were  the  only 
two^  that  can  be  said  to  be  voluntary  in  the  bu- 
jnness,  and  who  gave  thej^  infi;tfmatiop  without 
mudb  ifeat,  tho|ig|i  the  last  unwijlqigly^  m]4  with 
a  fill!  Bdise  of  <^e  daag^  of  doing,  it. 

The 
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The  other  was  the  evidoKe  ef  his  acoemidioe^^ 
Mutmy  B^ihn,  wrung  from  her  1^  the  force  of: 
tratih,  Id  which  she  confessed,  that  die  gave  the 
lack  and  8  half,  and  jnstifies  it  upon  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  customary  entertMBrmeBt*    Be*; 
sides  this/ there  is  the  evidence  of  ChitCendar, 
who  was  one  cf  Mr.  Hastings's  instruments,  and 
one  of  the  Begum's  servants.     He  bemg  pre-: 
pared  to  confound  the  two  lacks  with  the  ooe 
hu:k  and  a  half,  says,  upon  his  examinatioii,  duift 
a  lade  and'  a  half  was  ^en ;  but^  npon  ecn^ 
mining  into  the  partieulars  <^  itv  he  pfoves^ 
that  the  sum  he  gave  was  two  lacb^  and.  not) 
a  lack  and  d  half;    for  he  says,    thsft  diere 
was  a  dispute  about  the  other  ha\f  l«ck.   Nund- 
comar  demanded  interest,   which  the  Begum 
was  unwilling  to  allow,  and  consequently  thak 
half  lack  remained  unpaid.    Now  this  half  lack 
can  be  no  part  of  the  lack  and  a  half,  which  is 
adttaitted  on  all  hands,  and  proved.by  the  whole 
body    of  concurrent  testimony  to  have  beco 
given^  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  one  lumping  sum. 
When  Chittendur  endeavours  to  confound  it 
with  the  lack  and- a  half,  he  clearly  establishetf 
tiie  facti  that  it  was  a  parcel  of  the  two  iacka  ; 
and  thus  bears  evidence,  in  attempting  to  fn* 
varicate  in  fkvtmr  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  one. 
litek  and  a  half  was  ^aid,  wUeh  Mir.  Hastings  k 
willing  to  allow;  but  wlien  he  «xitenr  iiita  the 

particulars 
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puiietilhiit  of  it,  he  proved  by  the  subditisioc^ 
of  the-  payment,  ahd  by  the  non-payment  of 
part  of  it,  that  it  accords  with  the  two  lacks, 
and  not  with  the  lack  and  a  half. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  these  ac- 
counts, highly  auxiliary  to  this  evidence.  The 
lack  and  a  half  was  not  only  attested  by  Rajah 
Groordass,  by  the  Begum,  by  Chittendur,  by 
tli6  Bbgum  s^ain  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  own 
question }  indirediy  adntitted  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
proved  by  the  orders  for  it  to  be  written  off  to 
expense  (such  a  body  of  proof  as  perhaps  never 
existed;)  but  there  h  one  proof  still  remaining, 
namely  a  papery  if/Mdi  was  produced  before  the 
Committee,  and  which  we  shall  produce  to  your 
Lordships.  It  i»  an  authentic  paper  delivered 
in  ^vouf  of  Mr.  Hastingis  by  Major  Scott,  who 
acitedat'that  titxle  as  Mr.  Hastings's  agent  to 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cbmmbns,  ^nd 
authenticated  to  come  from  Mnnny  Beguni  her- 
srff  All  this  body  of  evidence  we  mean  to 
pcodnce ;  and  we  shall  prove,  first,  that  he  re« 
ceived  the  two  lacJks  j— and  secondly,  that  he 
received  one  lack  and  a  half  under  the  name  ot 
entertainment.  With  regard  to  the  lack  and 
a  half,  Mn  Hastings  is  so  iar  from  controvert*' 
idg  it,  even  faidirectly,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
est^ish  ft  by  testimonies  produced  by  himself; 
in  order  to  sink  in  tiial^  if 'he  cstn,  the  two  lacks.' 

which 
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which  he  thinks  he  is  not  aUe  to  justify,  *b«t 
which  he  fears  will  be  proved  against  him.  The 
lack  and  a  half,  I  do  believe,  he  will  not  be 
advised  to  contest,  but  whether  he  is  or  no^  we 
diall  load  him  with  it;  we. shall  prove  it  be- 
yond all  doubt  But  there  are  other  circuiii- 
lances  further  auxiliary  in  this  business,  which, 
frtxa  the  very  attempts  to  omceal  it^  prove  be- 
yond doubt,  the  fraudulent  and  wicked  nature 
of  the  tainsaction.  In  the  account  given  by 
the  Begum,  a  lack,  which  is  fm  Mr.  Hastings's 
entertainment,  is  entered  in  a  suspicious  nei^g^ 
bourhood;  for  there  is  there  entered  a. lack  of 
rupees,  paid  for  the  Soubadany  &ioBuds  to  the 
.Mogul  through  the  Rajah  Sbikabrqy.  Upon 
looking  into  the  account,  and  comparing  it  with 
another  paper  produced,  the  first  thing  we  find  is, 
that  this  woman  charges  the  sum  paid,  to  be  a  sum 
due:  and  then  she  charges  this  one  lade  to  have 
been  paid,  when  the  Mogul  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahrattas,  when  all  communication  with 
him  was  stopped,  and  when  Rajah  Shitabroy, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  paid  it,  was  under  con- 
finement in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Thua 
she  endeavours  to  conceal  the  lack  of  rupees 
paid  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

,  In  order  to  make  this  transaction,  which, 
though  not  in  itself  intricate,  is  in^some  d^;cee 
oade  so  by  Mr.  Hastings,  :clear  to  your  Lord- 

ships, 
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AvpB,  we  pledge  oursdhres  to  give  to  your  Loiik* 
«h^  what  miiit  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
culprit  himseify  a  syllabus—the  heads  of  all;  this 
4diaigevand  of  the  proofs  tfaemsetVeSy  with  theirl 
Nftreaces;  to  showhow  &r  the  proof  goeft  to  the; 
two  lacks,  and  then  to  the  one  lade  and  a  half 
ai^giy:  this  we  shall  put  in  writings  that  yoiL 
may  not  depend  upon  the  festive  metnoiy  of 
a  Jhing  not  so  well  perhaps^  or  poweifiiUy^  ex-? 
pressed  as  it  on^t  to  be  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
every  advantage  to  the  defendant,  and  to  give 
every  facility  to  your  Lordships'  judgmrat ;  and 
this  wiU,  I  believe,  be  thought  a  clear  and  fair, 
way  of  proceeding.  Your  LordshijMi  will  theut 
judge  whether  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  at  the 
time, — ^his  resisting,  an  inquiry,  preventing  hia 
aervant  appearing  as  an  evidence,  discounter 
nandngMid  discouraging  his  colleague  ^raising 
^Wry  obsteuction  to  the  prosecution,  dissolvii^ 
the  Council,  preventing  evidence,  and  destroy- 
stig  it  ffs  &r  as  lay  in  his  power  by  coUateral 
means,  be  joot  abo  slidh  presumptive  proofs,  aa 
give  double  &rce  to  all  the  positive  proof  w« 
piroduce  agtttost  him. 

:  The  laclk:  and  a  half,  I  know,  he  means:  to 
support  upon  the  aistmn  <^  entertainment  j  and 
your  Lordships  will  judge  whetiber  or  not  a  man# 
whQ  was.ordered^  and  had  covenanted*  never  to 
take  more  than  400/,  CQuld  take  16^000./.  unde^ 

:.  yo^*  XIII*  Ll  colour 
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oAloui  itf  aa  enicrtaunteb  Unk^riuck  fa» 
iaiiiriii  to>fiMiddoe  a»  s  justifeaina  net  duvge, 
andbyou^-  LMhiipi^aBA  ifa»  wotld  wttl  fftiidc,.to 
be  «lka<knivimll  qnS*>tfation  of  iisctims.  ilad 
aeteF4ipMdn9t«^"^  iiiiMiit»  tbc 
MMirtriJ  mJar^'k^  iJAmjimtilk  iiImi  k 

tocftutH  ttuvnMpnbeEaf  IfasbuBBKntfMiiuiuMi. 
.  it  i«stated>iMRi' entered  M  Ite  a<ceu^4ha* 
If  apttrtrtwnf*  WMfrcawiieAfai  Ifefivtiog* 
it  the  MM  of  JiOiMi;  a  digr;  He  staid;,  ali  Mmtw 
AedaiMb  iot  near  thne  naiiitki ;;  add'  tftuv  jbo 
MCV  tftar  vf«ic»  flwi  MfC  Hartiagi  am  pretty 
M^eiAi^  Ifhings  t  it  »*  at  the  rate  «f  78,000i£ 
ft  year  ifor  his  «nlei<la|imcM.  Wer  fiadb  tfmt  Mr. 
Middteloii,  aa  Bnglfch'i^iiilenMii,  D%i»^was  i»i(li 
Itiitt,  fe<Mivad^  tiktifiier  tR^MrdMfr  imd^ 
pratefice  I  JkttoNf  flfl^  jum  it  dMa  ndt  fl^jDMy^ 
aD»tIte^  MMf  «|Mi'tb>  it ;  and,  if  liiew  mn^^gto- 
ihaiek  hadritdf«"iitf  tbM;  oooitrf  a  j/^m  tinlr 

«i(it  of  ^e  ^Nikb^b**  alfeiinlnee  <if  ItO^OOO  A 
a  year:  they  would  have  eatifidtaiiy  tlMwlMii 
ef  it  And  do  y«tt'  wdndcirr  my  lMdB»  ibM  auch 
^oeBte'aBd  siidi  kesta  anfdiftedlitO'ite  difMkt? 
Ida-  yed  wonder,  ^at  sach'viiitB'  wftca  a^  wdl 
plti&foti  and  weft  pAyi^ded  Ibi^  w«i«  aatttraOy 
iaitgi  '^th/^isiiaiAjfia^tkic<fi&  l^lilopei  who 
-.    ;    )  :   ■  would 


woidd  gtm  to  aaother:  iiritiw/^f  £iii»pe  £wnft 
hfstof^hoBfitBii^  yrh^tk  w«a  g»r»«  upon  4iur 
occaajoa  to  iMi:.  H$«ti&gs» 
.  Ltt.us  now  aw  wHal  .irat  Mr^  IfaatitigsVi  ims^ 
itttidiiruig  tihbbng^pnxtsitf^dtfiBit.  Fint^lie 
tdls  yon,  that  he  cmn^  there  to  reduoe  all  (li« 
fltateand/digiitty  of  die  Maiioli.  Hetettiyotf, 
that  he  &lt  bo  compnmtion  in  mkidlig  tbat 
state }  that  the  diephantfl,  the  otaeacetie,  the 
atables,  all  went  witfiotft  mercy,  9od  cpoaeqiiently 
ail  the  p^noDB  coifcem^  in  Ifaem  w«te.6JBBiiiaed 
alap.  .  When  he.'icame  to  the  ahoUtion  of.  die 
Penaionfc  l^e  ley^  ^*l  prQCe«]ed  with  gfea^ 
^*  pain  fii^mthiireflM^iimi  that  Xwaa  the  inatrU'' 
M  .ment  tp  depriving  ^bple  fiMoilket  all  at  once, 
f<  of  their  bcead.  and  rednqng  theeaie  eatate 
M  nf  ,pennry:(  Qomrineed  of  tbenacteky  of  the 
'^  tteaaBze»  I  .endeajmuDad  to  eitecflU  it  with 
^  great^iflipartiaUty/'  ;  Heee  heeta^a  th6  vdrk 
he  3VBa  employed  m^  when  M  <^  thk  tmro 
hendnd  pounda  a  day  for  Jbia  oien  pay.  Mlt 
*^  waa  neeeasaiy  to  b^gln  with  xefonmng  ibe 
*^  uaelete  aervantaof  the  Clonrt,  end  rdtreocdung 
<i  .the.^le  pande  of  elfphanta»  fffinagwiaByiiBbo, 
««  vhidb  leaded  the  dvilJiat  /£his  oeitlitde 
^  pegitet inpcrfonn^i  hut.^e,Re«ident»  who 
M  took  upon  himself  the  idlief  ahace  intfaif  bii^ 
iVaineas^  a^owkt^a,  thai  he  suffered  een^ 
^latdenUy  in  Ua  .ftieliBgs,  when 'he  dame  to 
hhH  *<  touch 
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¥.  tmdtoiithepmsiittlirt.  Skune  hundreds  o# 
^  peiWQt  of  die  aadent  nobility  of  the  countiy^: 
<'  excluded,  under  our  Govemmeiit,  from  ak 
^  mofit  all  employments,  dvil  or  mflitary,  had, 
^  ever  sinoe  the  revolation,  depended  on  the 
^  bounty  of  the  Nabob ;  and  near  ten  ladr 
'"i  were  bestowed  that  way.  It  is  not  that  tfae^ 
^  distribution  was  always  made  wilh  judgment^ 
M.or  impartnl,  and  much  room  was  left'fbr 
M  a  reform ;  but,  when  the  question  was  to  cut 
«  off  enitirdy  the  greatest  part,  it  coidd  not  fafl 
^<  to  be  accompanied  with  droumstances  of  real 
«<  distress.  Ihe  Resident  dedares,  that  even 
<«  with  some  of  the  highest  raak  be  could  not' 
V  avoid,  discovering,  under  all  the  pride  of 
*^  Eastern  manner^  the  manifest  marks  of  pe- 
«<  nuiy  and  want.  There  was,  however,  no 
<^  room  left  for  hesitadmi ;  to  confine  the  Na* 
*^  bob's  ezpmses  within  the  hmited  sum,  it  w&fir 
•f  necessaiy,  that  pensions  should  be  set  aside,^* 

Here,  my  Lords,  is  a  man  seat  to  execute 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  olBcei^  that  was  evei' 
executed  by  man,  to  cut  off,  as  he  says  himsdf; 
with  a  bleedmg  heart  the  only  remaming  allows 
ance  made  for  hundreds  of  the  decayed  nobility 
and  gentry  of  a  great  kingdoui,  driven  by  oui* 
Government  fiom  the  offoes,  upon  which  thejr 
existed.  In  this  moitaefit  of  anxiety  and  afflict 
tion*  when. he  says,  he ftlt pain  andwas  ditto 
..      .  the 


the  heart  to  do  it,  at  this  very  moment/  When* 
he  was  birning  over  fourteen  handred'.of  the! 
ancient  nobility  and  gentry  of  this '  couritiy  tdi 
downright  want  of  bread ;  just  at  that  moment^: 
whOe  he  was  doing  this  act,  and  feeling  ibis  Act 
in  this  manner,  from^  the  collected  morsels  foi^ced 
fVom  the  mouths  of  that  indigent  and  famished: 
nobilitf,  he  gorged  his  own  ravenous  maw  with 
kn  allowance 'of  two  hundred  pounds  a  day  fot 
ius  entertainment.  As  we  see  him  iiai  this  busi^ 
ne^  this  man  is  unlike  any  other :  he  is  also 
never .  oorrupt  but  he  is  cruel ;  he  never  dinea 
without  creating  a  &ipine  ^  he  does  not  take 
firom  the  loose  superfluity  of  standing  greatness, 
but  &Us  upon  the  indigent,  the  oppressed,  and 
ruined ;.  he  takes  to  lumself  double  what  would 
tnaihtam  them»  His  is  unlike  the  generous  ra^ 
padty  of  the  noUe  eagle,  who  preys  upon  a 
living,  strugglii^,  reluctant,  equal  victim ;  his  ts 
like  that  of  theravenous  vulture,  who  falls  upoh 
the  decayed,  itbe  sickly,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
alid  only  anticipates  nature  in  the.destructioil 
of  its  bbject*  .  His  cruelty  is  beyond  his  comip* 
tion:'  but  there  is  son^thing  in  his  hypocrisy, 
which  is  more  terrible  than  his  cruelty ;  for  at 
the  veiy  time,  when  with  douUe  and  unsparing 
hands  he  execnites  a  proscription^  9nd  sweeps 
off  the  food  of  hundreds  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  a  great  countiy,  his. eyes  dverflot^r 

with 
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vithtetfs;  and  he  tunis  difa  predoos  bfdaii  tk«l> 
UaedBfrnn  winiiiiM  bumw^,  and  i3k»beit 
mediciiie,  into  filial,  taoc^imis,  mwtel  iKdam 
to  the  humaa  nee. 

You  faftve  aeeiit  A^t  when  ho  tokw  tvohim^ 
dfcd  pounds  a  day  fi»  hia  ffltofftayimoni;,  ho  t^ 
you,  that  in  this  vorj  act,  ho  la  ^saniBiir  fimr- 
teoa  hundrad  of  the  oacioiit  OfiJ^pUiy  and^mliy* 
My  Lords,  you  hai^e  ihe  blood  of  mrf^  if  not 
youhave  tho  Uood  of  aaon  in  your  yeios  I  yoo  fold 
aa  nobles,  you  fad  aaosai.  What  would  yoasfi^rtif 
a  cruel  Mogul  ei(aBter,by  whcmi  after  hwxfig  bOM 
driven  froai  your  ieatates,  driirep  fimn  the  noblk 
offices,  civil  ^and  military,  wbieh  you  bold,  dorrail 
firom  your  faishopriclts,  driven  frasa  your  ptanoi 
at  court  driven  &9tt]muroAcBaaa  judges,  and 
after  having  been  roduoed  to  a  misenaUo  doek 
of  pensionetsi  yamt  ysff  peoaions  wen  at  ka^ 
smsted  from  you^  mouths ;  aQdvbo,thoi^ol 
Ihe;  very  time  when  those  pesaions  w»ewi^«^ 
ftom  you  he  dedares  thoqpi  to  havi^iMMii  theonj^r 
bread  of  a  miserable  doeayed  nolulity,  takoi  him? 
s^lf  two  hundred  poundaa  day  tor  hia  e&iertislib 
inent,  f^ldcicmtinQes  it  till  it  amounts  to  sixtoad 
thousand  pounds?  I  do  think,  that  of  all  the 
corruptions,  which  he  has  not  ojvnad,  hot  hat 
Dpi  denied,  or  of  thos^  ;whieh  he  does  in  eftat 
own,  and  a£  which  he  brings  Ifervwd  the  esi^ 
dence  hims^  the  taking  and  ylaimiag  under 
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obtouT  of  n  enterteiafiixieiit,  is  ien  tivMs  tbe  most 

I  tbail  tiiis^  dky  Mdy  flnrthir  tnnibl*  yoizr 
Ixml^tpi  CaobMrr^  that  h^  hair  iHtrer  dmctljr 
ilgtttidd  tfkifl  tkttMtkwu  f  Itt^e  tunbial  orer 
Ae  Acotiis,  I  ]iav6  loolMd  at  ^very  jtait  to  see 
iAi^t^rheieme^H'i  h^  did  not  dray  it  st  tbe 
thtfe;  he"  ifidnot  deny  it  to^tN  Court  of  Direct 
to#»r  Oft  fte  jsonffttT)^  he  did  m  eSdtb  $uikn&i9^ 
ledgt  4^  ¥^ef0^  withotrt  ^rectfy  acknowledging' 
it,  ti«i  prafliised  «he»  a  ftdl  aiid  ]||>erflt  expia» 
aii4n  of  Ifce  wholer  tnmsactfob.  He  nrrer  did 
giv«  that  6acpkttMtidi»r  Pariiament  todc  np  tiie 
IbttiAMSi  t  tfii#  nMCter  W|n  repArtedaC  the  end  oS 
ffew  Eknretfftft  Report.  .  Bat  thoii^  tbe  Hbose 
of  CMimona  had  tihos^Piporfod  it,  a«d  made  tint 
pidMic,  wkieh  hefytt  wtt  upon  the  Company's 
records,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  Then  anoidier 
oceasiioa  aris^:  he  comes  &e£mre  the  House  of 
GcttMnom ;  heknom  he  is  iribmrt:  to  be  prdse** 
eMed  ftnr thetsveiy  comiptiont r  his  ^li knkms 
these  charges  exist  agsitet  him ;  he  makes  his 
defence  (if  he  will  allow^it  to  be  Ub  dsfeiice;;) 
but  though  thus  driven  he  did  not  there  deny  it, 
because  he  knew,  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  it 
could  be  proved  aghast  him.  I  desire  your 
Lordships  will  look  at  that  paper,  which  we  have 
given  in  evidence,  and  see  if  you  find  a  word  of 
denial  of  it;  theie  is  much  discourse,  much  folly, 
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much  insolenbe^  but  not  one  woid  of  deniid. 
Then,  at  last,  it  came  before  this  tribunal  against 
hiflu;  I  desire .  to  refer  your  Loiddiips  to  that 
part  of  his  defence  to  the  article^  in  which  this 
hribe  is qpedficaUy  chaiiged;  he  does  not  deny 
it  there ;  the  only  things  *^i^ch  looks  like  a,  da* 
nial,  is  one  sweeping  dause  inserted  (in  eider  ta 
put  us  upon  the  ptaafB)  that  all  the  diaigesare 
to  be  conceited  ais  denied;  butaapedfickdeniaL 
to  this  spedfick  ehaig^  in  no  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, from  beginning  to  end*  has  he  once  made :, 
and,  therefore,  here  I  dose  that  part  of  the 
charge,  which  rdates  to  the  business  of  Nund- 
coibar.  Your  Lordships  will  see  such  a  body  of 
presumptive  proof,  md  positive  pied^  as  never 
was  given  yet  of  jmy  secret  comq^  act  of  bri^ 
beiy ;  and  there  I  leave  it  wiUi  your  Lor^ri^ps* 
justice* 

I  beg  pardon  for  having  detained  youso  long  $ 
but  your  Lordships  will  be  so  good  as  to  observe 
that  no  business  ever  was  covered  with  more 
folds  of  iniquitous  artifice  than  this,  which  is 
now  brought  befi>re  you« 
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